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; musiC FOR EVERY CHILD — EVERY CHILD FOR MUSIC 





YOU wiLL BE WELCOME 


at our exhibits at the Sectional Conferences 
to examine our publications and receive new materials 


THE BRONZE BOOK - - - - - - - - Music Highways and Byways 


THE SILVER BOOK - - - - - - Music of Many Lands and Peoples 


THE MUSIC HOUR SERIES - - - - Already adopted in 11 states 
5-Book Series 2-Book Series One-Book Course 
Two new complimentary operetias using songs from the series 


THE GARDEN OF SINGING FLOWERS, Kindergarten, First and Second Books 
AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL, Third, Fourth, and Fifth Books 


THE GREGORIAN CHANT MANUAL - - - The Catholic Music Hour Series 
MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR EVERY CHILD - - - Recently Revised Edition 


MUSIC APPRECIATION FOR THE 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL -.-.-.-.-.- Recently Revised Edition 


A GUIDE TO SYMPHONIC MUSIC—A study of the development of the sym- 


phony; indispensable for history and 
analysis classes, and your library 


” 


CREATIVE SCHOOL MUSIC .-.-.- - - - "Brilliant, stimulating, practical 
HUMAN VALUES IN MUSIC EDUCATION - A masterpiece by Dr. Mursell 
MUSIC IN RURAL EDUCATION - - - “An inspiring and practical program” 
PSYCHOLOGY OF SCHOOL MUSIC TEACHING— Acknowledged as au- 


thoritative in its field 


CLASS LESSONS IN SINGING—Leads to sound musicianship and not vocal 


gymnastics 


SOCIAL EXPERIENCE THROUGH 
CREATIVE PROGRAMS— So new in treatment and amazingly comprehensive 


THE FRANTIC PHYSICIAN— See performances this spring at Western 
Hills High School, Cincinnati, the Frank- 
fort High School, Philadelphia, and this 
summer at the National Music Camp, 
Interlochen. 


ALL-WAGNER FESTIVAL PROGRAM FOR CHORUS AND 
SILVER ORCHESTRA—Octavo parts now ready; orchestration ready this spring, 


containing special conducting suggestions by Mr. Fred- 
erick Stock. 


BURDETT If you are not attending any of the Conferences and wish information about 


these and other books, may we send you complete details? 


C O M PA N y New York Newark Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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ONE is unquestionably the most im- 

portant factor in a musical instrument 
— it is tone that makes one Violin a bar- 
gain at $10,000.00 and another expensive at 
$50.00. 


Tone has ever been the dominating fac- 
tor in determining York models, designs 
and manufacturing methods — never has 
tone been sacrificed for the god of economy. 


Fifty years ago — yesterday — and to- 
day, the sale of York Instruments has 
rested upon a true scale, proper intonation, 


even timbre throughout the registers and 
easy tone production. 


That explains the enthusiastic accept- 
ance of York Instruments in critical musi- 
cal circles where performance is _ para- 
mount. The true artist knows that York 
responsiveness places new heights at his 
command. 


So — as a York owner, you will be proud 
of your instrument. Proud of its faithful 


Michigan Boys’ Vocational Band, Lansing, 
Michigan. King Stacy, Director. One of 
the finest and most widely known school 
bands in America. Brass Section of this 
Band all York with the exception of one 
solitary instrument, 
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Carleton Symphony Band, Northfield, Minne- 
sota. James R. Gillette, Director. Yorks are 
official instruments of this famous band — 
Brass Section 67% York. 


obedience to your slightest wish — proud, 
too, of its graceful design, its sterling 
workmanship, its shimmering beauty. 
Proud to compare it with other instruments 
and confident that it will rise superior to 
any test you may give it. 


Your York will be your lifetime friend. 
There are York Instruments in daily ser- 
vice built nearly half a century ago. The 
Yorks of today have this same durability, 
plus the many mechanical improvements 
developed from the research and experi- 
ence of half a century. 


You owe it to yourself to know more 
about the York Line, which is faithfully 
pictured and described in a striking new 
catalog. This new catalog is free from 
exaggerations and superlatives. Remem- 
ber, we have plenty of that “superlative,” 
but we confine it to the instruments. If 
you want that premium quality without 
any “premium” in the price, you want a 
YORK. Write for this free catalog. 


YORK BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 


Makers of GOOD BAND INSTRUMENTS since 1882 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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MAYHEW LAKE’S 
American Symphonic Bandbooks 


Just Published 


AMERICAN SYMPHONIC BANDBOOK 
(Series B Medium Grade) 


LAKE’S Conductor’s Score, $2.50 (List) 43 Instrument Parts Each, $.48 (List) 


SYMPHONIC . on ADDITION to the popular Mayhew Lake Bandbook Series 
BANDBOOK is simpler in arrangement than his earlier American Symphonic 


Series A Bandbook and equally attractive. The instrumentation is the 


Advanced Grade same and all important parts are carefully cross-cued. 


Contains Music CONTENTS 

from Turandot Overture Vincenz Lachner 
GOMEZ Traume (from Tristan and Isolde) Richard Wagner 
MASSENET Symphony No. 6 (Third Movement) Ludwig van Beethoven 


RIMSK Y-KORSAKOW fi , ‘ 
GODARD BO BS 1B FU oc ce cccccccsescscnccenseecn Edvard Grieg 
MEYERBEER Hungarian Fantasy Mayhew Lake 


WAGNER Bad’ner Mad’In Waltz (Girls of Baden) Karl Komzak 
BRAHMS Turkish Patrol T. Michaelis 
Assembly Selection (Deep River, Finlandia, Londonderry Air, 

Home on the Range, Killarney, Dixie) 
Coronation March (from The Prophet) Giacomo Meyerbeer 


Conductor’s Score, $2.36 (List) 
43 Instrument Parts 
Each, $.48 (List) 

The music here, as in the other Lake Bandbooks is easy to 
play, fresh and original in style, and skilfully scored. The selec- 


tions offer a most desirable variety—the dramatic, beautiful, 





e brilliant, and effective. Popular favorites are also included. 


LAKE’S AMERICAN BANDBOOKS 


Number One and Number Two—Conductor’s Score, Each, $1.00 (List) 
34 Instrument Parts, Each, .40 (List) 


‘ome two “Pep” Bandbooks have been composed and arranged to provide 
brass, military, marching, and entertainment bands with music easy to play, 
fresh in style, colorful and skilfully scored. The variety of their material gives 


them a wide appeal,—marches for parades, numbers for dancing, novelties for 


singing, whistling, etc., and selections for concerts. 

Each Bandbook contains fourteen numbers so simplified that they can be 
played with good effect by players who are limited to a comparatively few 
notes. The partbooks, which are lyre size, are for the instruments usually 


found in a quickstep band. 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York CINCINNATI CHICAGO Boston ATLANTA DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Fart sone last September, Continental band instruments have literally 
galloped into national popularity. 


A thorough and grilling workout, in a thousand or more school band 
rehearsal rooms, has proved them “highly superior” in meeting the “more 
precise and discriminating exactness of today’s advanced school bands”. 


New crushed-plush lined cases go with many of the instruments, which 
include practically all wind instruments for band and orchestra. Every 
number assures highest musical satisfaction and inspiration to the student. 
Many special and exclusive features distinguish this line, and the moderate 
price range is a special advantage to the director who invariably needs 
more instruments than his appropriation will buy. 


Get This New Book Now 


These fresh, new instruments are a step ahead of anything you have seen 
before at anywhere near these prices. See your music dealer, or write today 
for this new book of Continental band instruments and complete details. 
Enter spring contests with Continentals for success. 10 


CONTINENTAL MUSIC CO. 


Dept. 3145 630 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Follow this Sign to the Newest 
— . MATERIAL 


—on the Lyon & Healy “Receiving Line” 


113 W. 57th St. 
New York, N.Y. 





you will be greeted personally by— 





DON MALIN, R. J. KEENLEY 
W. A. KREGNESS 


North Central Conference in 


MINNEAPOLIS 


Booths 11, 12, 13, 14 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Nicollet Hotel 


at Table 57 You are cordially invited to visit the 


Fairmont Hotel Lyon & Healy store in St. Paul 
25 West Sth Street. 


HERMAN WALECKI 
California-Western 
Conference in 





T each Sectional Conference, Lyon & Healy booths 

will have a splendid representation of teaching material 

of all publishers. Feel welcome to look over this music at 

your convenience without the least obligation. We welcome 
too, any inquiries or suggestions. 


Be Thrifty. Concentrate Your Buying at Lyon & Healy 


We offer a complete selection of music from all parts of the 
world. We have no publications of our own which must 
“be pushed”; a selection of music from Lyon & Healy is 
You obviously save on time, postage. 


One Bill @ One Postage Charge 





impartially chosen. 


One Order @ 





DON MALIN 

R. J. KEENLEY 

EARL CARTER 
Eastern Conference in 


BUFFALO 


Booths 6, 7, 8, Statler Hotel 


Keep Your File Complete 
with Lyon & Healy's 
“Teacher Helps’ Catalogs— 


® Piano Teacher’s Guidebook 

® Violin Teacher’s Guidebook 
® Choral Director’s Guidebook 
® Vocal Teacher’s Guidebook 

® Lyon & Healy Harp Catalog 
® “Harp in High School’? Book 
® Musical Literature Catalog 


® National Contest Selections — 
RECORD List 
® Spring Operettas, Cantatas—List 


LYON & HEALY 


Wabash Avenue at Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


1007 Huron Rd. 
Cleveland, O. 


74 E. Mill Se. 
Akron, O. 


109 S. Ludlow St. 
Dayton, O. 
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25 W. 5th St. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


1620 Douglas St. 
Omaha, Nebr. 








3844 Wilshire Blvd. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 




















Choose your 


SOLOS AND ENSEMBLES 
for the 1937 contests from this list. 


We will gladly send on approval to responsible parties 





Grade FLUTE SOLOS  Soloand Piano 


} faders —Scheestn, Op, 55, No. 6 $ 7 
Briceialdi—**The Wind Op. tg 
3 Chopin—Nocturne, Op. 15, N 
4 Damare—La Tourterelle 
olet (Se Nightingale) 
m d’Amour 
4 at om Pastoral Fantasie 


8 


— 


_ 


1 German—Pastorale Dance 
3 Godard—Valse, Op. 116, No. 3. 
2 Godard—Allegretto 
1 Gounod—Ballet Music from “Faust” (Adagio 
and Valse Lento) 
2 Gounod—Ballet Music from “Faust” 
Helen's Dance and Maiden’s Entry) 
3 Handel—Sonata No. 3 
4 Hartmann—Weber's Last Waltz 
2 Hue—Serenade 
4 Koehler—**The sey! Op. 34, No. 4 
5 Krantz—**Whirlwind da.) 
3 Mosart—***Concerto i « og Major (No. 1) 
2 Mosart— Concerto in D Major (No. 2) 
5 Terschak—Melancolie Hoi i 
3 Molique—*Andante in F, Op. 69 
: Pessard—*Andalouse 
2 Pessard—***Bolero 
4 Terschak—**Le pained, Op. 4 
5 Wetsger—**By the Brook, Op. 33 
Any solo from the following collections: 
PLEASURES OF PAN (vol. 1, 2 and 3) 
Each volume solo part 
Each volume complete 
* In “Pleasures of Pan” volume 1 
** In “Pleasures of Pan” volume 2 
*** In “Pleasures of Pan” volume 3 
PICCOLO SOLOS 
4 Damare—Turtle Dove, The 
3 Damare—xThe Wren (Polka) 
Damare—Cleopatra Polka 
; Damm—Through the Air 
2 Koehler—xNightingale Polka 
3 Le Thiere—L Oiseau du Bois 
3 Le Thiere—Sylvia, Scherzo 
4 Occa—xKinlock of Kinlock 
Any solo from “Jewel Collection 2. 
x indicates band and orch. acept. are ane published 
OBOE SOLOS 
2 Handel—Sonata No. 1 and 2 1.00 
ENGLISH HORN SOLOS 
2 Chopin—Nocturne, Op. 9, No. 2 
1 Godard—Berceuse from “Jocelyn” 

B FLAT CLARINET SOLOS 
German—Song without Words 
Gliere—Valse Triste, Op. 35, No. 7 
Lefebvre—Fantasie Caprice, Op. 118 
Mozart—Adagio from enserte. Op. 107 
Pierne—Canzonetta, (arr. by Grisez) 
Spohr—*Concerto No. 1, Op. 26 
Stark—Canzone, Op. 41 
Thomas—Mignon, Selection containing 

Andante and Polacca 
Thornton—Une Pensee Lointaine 
Verdi—Rigoletto 
Weber— *Concertino, Op. 26 
Weber—*Fantasia and Rondo, Op. 34 
Weber—*First Concerto, Op. 73 
Weber—*Second Concerto, Op. 74. 

por apo aah rr Polonaise) 
* indicates solo pa f these numbers 
ne - in book Clarinet Classics” vol. 

FLAT CLARINET SOLOS 
Durand—Fiest Waltz 

ALTO CLARINET SOLOS 
Mozart—Adagio from Concerto, Op. 107 
B FLAT BASS CLARINET SOLOS 
Macbeth—Forget-me-not (Intermezzo) 
Offenbach—La Musette 
BASSOON SOLOS 
Abbiate—Schersino 
Hassler—Concerto, Allegro Moderato, Op. 14 
Hassler—Concerto, Andante and Rondo, 


—— ~ 


~_ 





SR ASSsBusssaasess & HRBS BBRZE 


om 


RAIASAAAAS 


~ 


POP POW NNFNNSR 
i) 
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Jancourt—Reverie 
Seeusb—thdied, Op. 34 


Ask for complete catalogs:—No. 4 and 
No. 7, music 


~ 


ge 


Grade Solo and Pian 
3 ea ° * so Kannibalisch Wohl, 


4 Weber—Andante et Rondo Ongarese 

5 Ls aly ey Fantasie, Op. 

3 Wi dagio from Concerto in F, Op. 75 
4 Weissenborn—Capriccio, Op. 14 


3 Beeth “Adega Allegro from 
oven—. 0 ai 
wr yy Op. 13 (Eb) 1. 2 
1 Drdla—Soureai (Eb alto, Bb and C tenor) . 
1 Gounod—Dio Possente 
(Eb alto, Bb and C tenor) .75 
5 R. Korsakow—Flight of the Bumble Bee (C. 
Concert) (Eb alto) (Arr. H. Bettoney) 1 


FRENCH ay or 

1 Godard—Berceuse from Jocel 
3 Gottwald—Fantasie H ue ‘Bonate)0p25 1. 
1 Gounod—Berceuse ‘Slee 
2 Mendelssohn—Nocturne (Mi 

Night's Dream) 
2 Mosart—*Aria t bee “Magic Flute” 
1 Schumann—Abendlied 
3 Weber—Concertino, 


. 45 
* also published in Al No, 12, solo and 
piano 


_ 


CORNET SOLOS 
3 | ee le me eo (Sonate) Op.25 1 
2 Ropartz—Andante and Allegro 
3 2 Se een 


S8ZRS ARBs gS RBBB BEB 


Old Negro ye ny 2 River 
Danks—Silver Threads Among the Gold 
psch—Down in a Deep 
; Nowakowsky—Concertino 


TROMBONE QUARTETS 
1 Maller—Quartettes for Four Trombone 
(Book No. 1) 


—— 


— 


+ 


XYLOPHONE SOLOS 
3 Clements—Blue Bells of Scotland (Air Varie) .75 
FLUTE QUARTETTES 
: (3 Flutes, 1 Alto Flute) 
3 Bizet-—Andante and Minuet from Com 
“L’ Arlesienne” 


38 33 


2 Farrenc—Andante 
2 ueaiies << - = nee Op. 12 


2 Walckiers—Rondo 


CLARINET QUARTETTES 
1 Harris—A Kerry Tune 
alto and one clar.) . 


(2 clar., 
1Massenet—Last Slumber of the Vi 
(2 clar., alto and clar.) 
2 Mozart—Excerpt from Piano Sonata No. 10 
clar., alto and bass clar.) 
2 unmanned: from Sonata No. 1 
2 clar., alto and bass clar.) . 
3 Walckiers—Rondo g clar., alto and bags clar.) . 


WOODWIND QUARTETTES 
(Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Bassoon) 
2 Bach—Loure 
2 Cui—Orientale 
2 Haendel—Rinaldo’s Aria 
3 Laube—Alsatian Dance (arr. by 
3 Pierne-Grisez—March of the Lethe Tis 


=O ee 


os sb 


2 Schumann—Allegretto from 
Sonata No. 1, Op. 108 
2 Silcher—Loreley-Paraphrase 
(arr. by A. E. Harris) 
3 Verdi—Quartette “Rigoletto” 


WOODWIND QUINTETTES 
(Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon) 
2 al ee oa age 
3 Pleyel—Rondo Op. 48 


HORN QUARTETTES 
3 Tscherepnine—La Chasse (with score) 
2 Weber—Der Freischutz Fantasie 


SB a a Basa 


SS BR 


music for woodwind and reed instruments; 
brass instruments. 














THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., 


Jamaica Plain, Boston, Massachusetts 


Inc. 
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Notes from the Field 





Stephen Foster Memorial. The price- 
less Lilly collection, “Fosteriana”—con- 
taining, among many other things, the 
original manuscripts, personal belong- 
ings, and several seventy-five-year-old 
first editions of the best-known songs 
of America’s most famous song writer 
—is now being installed at the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh as a memorial of 
that city’s most famous son. With the 
dedication of this memorial, which will 
form part of the program of the 150th 
anniversary celebration of the founding 
of the University, and which will take 
place 111 years after the birth of the 
composer, July 4, 1826, Stephen Collins 
Foster, “The Bard of Pittsburgh’—who 
died in New York City, January 13, 1864 
—will have come back home. 

Josiah K. Lilly, of Indianapolis, who 
is presenting this memorial to the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, began the col- 
lection in 1930. In the years that have 
intervened, he has had in his employ 
two research workers in the Library of 
Congress in Washington and eight in 
Indianapolis, at a cost of thousands of 
dollars, in order that this rare collec- 
tion might be complete. 

Fletcher Hodges, who for six years 
has aided Mr. Lilly in his work, has 
gone to Pittsburgh as custodian of the 
collection. 


Radio Script Exchange. The Office of 
Education, United States Department of 
the Interior, announces the establish- 
ment of an educational radio script ex- 
change, the purpose of which is to pro- 
mote better educational radio programs 
throughout the country by making avail- 
able to local groups radio scripts espe- 
cially appropriate for educational broad- 
casting. 

A catalog listing fifty-three educa- 
tional scripts is now being mailed to 
more than five thousand broadcasting 
units, including high schools, colleges, 
universities, broadcasting stations, CCC 
camps, and civic organizations that have 
shown an interest in educational broad- 
casting. Additions to the catalog will 
be made from time to time. 

Copies of this catalog can be obtained 
by writing to the Office of Education, 
United States Department of the Inte- 
rior, Washington, D. C 


1911 Conference Report. The Confer- 
ence is indebted to J. Luella Burkhard. 
of Pueblo, Colorado, for the gift of a 
pamphlet covering Conference activities 
for the year 1911. This completes the 
files of early records except for the 
years 1907-8-9 and 1912-13. It will be 
greatly appreciated if any other Con- 
ference members can donate to the 
Conference office copies of official re- 
ports for these years. 


Ketchikan, Alaska. According to 
word received from Marjory Miller, 
Supervisor of Music in Ketchikan, this 
Alaskan city will be represented by sev- 
eral music students at the Northwest 
Music Educators Conference to be held 
in Portland, Oregon, March 28-31, inclu- 
sive—distance and expense, notwith- 
standing. Apparently Ketchikan High 
School is again a challenger for the dis- 
tance record for Conference Chorus and 
Band participants. . . . Miss Miller re- 
ports that plans are well in hand for 
the Alaska Music Festival, to be held 
April 20-26 in Ketchikan (announced in 
previous issues of this magazine). “I 
spent Christmas vacation in Juneau” 
writes Miss Miller, “making the round 
trip by plane. The weather was per- 
fect for flying, and the scenery unsur- 
passable. The Junior and Senior 
Bands combined total seventy-five—a 
really thrilling group of players.” 
George Weeks and Ruth Coffin are Ju- 
neau members of the Conference. 
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Now Cack Fischer Comes te You! 









































he At Each of the Conferences ~— bringing a host of new materials 
ld : F 

er er = ae Both of These Rate High in Entertainment Value 

of things you will want to look J. S. Bach’s Hilarious 

i | at for yourself COFFEE CANTATA 
1g San Diego saw 

“ Carl Fischer om tence 


sented by the 
Federal Music 
Project, under 
the direction of 
Charles S&S. 
Marsh. When it 
was given by 
this group at 


0 AMERICAN 
- ORCHESTRA 
- EDITION © 








n ;AMERICIN GaRL FISCHER | Point Loma High 
f —eeeteaee ery School, Principal 
ye res RUSSLAN ano LUDMILLA” ; _ Swensen wrote: 

4 ay M. 1 GLINKA pcre peg = a Bradley a — "It was exactly the right length for a school 
Ss Reams eS 065980 comes Gh upto temnuls farce laid in G Qssembly—35 minutes.” This is the story of 
4 Ae, SIO WORKS | 4+ film studio. The action is fast and funny. 4g coffee-loving daughter and a gouty father 
a eS Two Chinese detectives are a riot in them- who forbids her coffee. 

. LARGE “onchesrist aK selves. 3 acts; 1 set; unison, 2-, 3-, 4-part Mixed voices. Complete, $1.00; choruses 
f KA tA A eed ab eee choruses. $1.50. only, 40c. Orchestral parts for sale or rental. 
f = & ee & : vf 4 4 ‘ + 
woe g 8 





The Band On Parade by Raymond F. Dvorak, Director of Uni- 

: JUST OFF PRESS! versity Bands at the University of Wisconsin. One hundred or 

more superb photographs and diagrams show the band leader in every possible routine 

c TRL FISCHER: ie NEW, YORK Ki and “stunt” position, and the band in countless formations—college name, star, football, etc. 
Learns Nothing to equal it has ever been published! Price $2.00. 
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An Authentic Edition of Major Works for 


Large Orchestra. No need, now, to seek 
oreign editions for authentic performance. NEWEST ARRIVALS 





> 

z These are the original works, adapted to 

, he requirements of American orchestras in STRINGS MUSIC EDUCATOR’S 
4 such details as rehearsal marks, string 

: sowing marks, and the presence of Bb FROM THE START BASIC METHOD 

1 slarinets as well as A clarinets whenever cae ou THs music. foucaron 





the latter appear in the original. Ask to 
ee this edition. 


Troubadours! DATHRUINIGS 


ROM THE STAR 











| SOLO AND ENSEMBLE PLAYING 











se 

; VIOLIN, VIOLA VIOLONCELLO< BASS 

sown seues 

' ‘hese are some of the troubadours of the a —_— 

| sConte Junior High School in Hollywood, The. Cell and a: Boss books have just been A Basic a ot, Gorians (Albert * 
ichti ublis: makin ssible their use in con- Boehm Systems) by Leopo' iegl, is the 

3 al., for whom Mrs. Mae Nightingale named function ¥ ghe Violin = books in, the pease — to the ane — 

teaching o tring Ensemble classes. c eries. Instructors in Clarinet will cheer. 
The TROUBADOUR book, 75c, Student’s Notebook, 25c. Price, 75c. 


SERIES Earlier asin in the phenomenally successful “Music Educator” Series of Basic Methods—Henry 
Sopkin’s Viola method, Nino Marcelli’s String-Bass method. Each 75 cents. 


of Choruses for Junior Boys 
onthath Onde Carl Fischer Modern Band Arrangements 
The four voice parts are scored as follows: Look for the Green Cover and you can be sure of getting not only the finest_in musical works, 
but scoring that meets the requirements of School and Concert Bands for State and National 
st Part—Mezzo-soprano (unchanged). Contests. This edition includes works by Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, Beethoven, Grieg, Glinka, 
‘nd Part—Alto (unchanged). Saint-Saens, Wagner, many of them in arrangements specially made for the Goldman Band. 


td Part—Alto-Tenor (changing). 

ith Part—Baritone (changed). 

“irst to be issued are: 

Sonar Chorus ramen heer 7 
are ightingale . 
March of the Toreadors (Carmen) Bizet .15 Cooper NEw 

We tl Kings of Orient foe Hopheine .10 CARL F ISCHER, Ine. SQUARE YORK 

Calm as the Night............. Bohm .12 BOSTON: Metropolitan Theatre CHICAGO: Kimball Hall == 


24-page thematic booklet; New instrumental $s, easy and of concert difficulty; the new 


{ Other things to look for—New choruses of all types, and of which there will be available a 
(3rd) set of “Pieces We Like to Play”, and many others. 
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anniversary of the signing of the Con- 

WK WS stitution of the United States will begin 

— . THEN WHY September 17, 1937, and will continue 

throvgh to April 30, 1939. Every state, 

ORCHESTRA THE BIG OH, THAT city, and town; every institution and 

! organization; every home and individual 

PRACTICE ! SMILE ? You WAS WHEN in the United States will be given the 

TOLD ME OR- LHAD MY opportunity to participate and pay trib- 

ute to the Constitution, for the celebra- 

CHESTRA OLD SQUEAKY tion is to be a nation-wide commemora- 

PRACTICE CLARINET ! tion. Each group is free to arrange its 

MADE You own program and carry out its own 

t observance, with the coéperation and 

TIRED! assistance of the United States Consti- 

tution Sesquicentennial Commission, 

which is composed of eighteen members, 

including the President of the United 

States, the President of the Senate, and 

the Speaker of the House of Representa- 

tives, ex officio; five senators, five rep- 

resentatives, and five persons appointed 
by the President. 

According to Information Sheet No. 
14, Music Division Special No. 1, which 
is prepared for music organizations in 
the United States, music will play an 
important part in the Constitution cele- 
brations. The following story concern- 
ing a composition entitled ‘Federal 
March,” as related in Music Division 

t be agen IT IN ON A BEING ABLE TO HIT EVERY Special No. 1, will be of interest to all 
NEW PA: INSTRUMENT. Now CTE RIGHT ON THE NOS musicians and music lovers: 
UM PLAYING FIRST NOTE RIG = | * “Most important of the discoveries in 
CLARINET? EVERY TIME .. I GET.A REAL the field of music pertaining to the Con- 
: KICK OUT OF stitution is a composition entitled ‘Fed- 
eral March’ by Alexander Reinagle, a 
musician who is supposed to have been 
the teacher of Nelly Custis. This march 
was composed to celebrate the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution by ten of the 
states, and was first performed in the 
mammoth procession in Philadelphia, 
July 4, 1788. Only a few printed copies 
of this march are in existence today, 
and the Commission is planning to pub- 
lish it and make it available for mod- 
ern celebrations.” 

For further information concerning 
the celebration, write to the Director 
General, United States Constitution 
Sesquicentennial Commission, House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D. C. 


Arkansas. The Arkansas band and 
orchestra contest, sponsored by the Ar- 
kansas State Band and Orchestra As- 
sociation, will be held in Little Rock, 
, ae April 23 and 24. The contest will in- 
@ Are you still squawking? With the school year nearly clude band and orchestra concerts, solos, 
ver re vo sti 2 s * ensembles, and band marching. For fur- 
. poe _— till trying to baby an anaemic clarinet ther information, write to Addison Wall, 
into an acrobatic performer, getting almost nowhere, secretary, in care of the Junior High 
and all the time condemning yourself instead of that School, Fort Smith, Arkansas. 
quacking instrument? , West Virginia. The West Virginia 

state high-school band festival is sched- 

P ° es ° uled for May 6, 7, and 8, at Huntington, 

A skillful and experienced reed musician can do a fairly with seventy-five bands—approximately 
ood job on any clarinet. Doubtless your teacher can. Se ee ee 
ticipating, in the band classifications A, 


ut you are still in the — stage, and unless you B, and C. The festival is being spon- 
y 


have an instrument that actually helps you, then your sored by the West Virginia School Band- 
> rs ed. . masters Association in coéperation with 
progress will be delayed g | the Huntington Chamber of Commerce. 
For further information, write to Har- 





A RA. AND PRACTICE WITH PLEASURES | mitts states Constitution sesanicen- 






































So if you are not advancing as fast, or faster, than the ; | old B. Leighty, 1009 Sixth Avenue, St. 


others in the band, get a new P-A, because a new P-A Albans. ' 
s . a 1: * 4 Vilas E. Wensel, formerly of Wild 
will boost your playing ability and give you the tone, | Renn, Wieeenin. ts mew qumecvinns of 
confidence, and technique you music in the public schools of Hancock, 
must have. | Michigan. 
Villa Hayden, formerly supervisor of 
: A 2 music in Caribou, Maine, has been ap- 
ree - Lyd > Sea Sas | pointed by the State Department of 
ry ’ wo iwinds, a | Education to the position of field agent 
your local music store, or write direct : | for rural education. Miss Hayden is 
for beautiful book and complete details. now located at 5 Summer Street, Au- 
Easy terms. Send today sure. 1242 » gusta. 
Acton E. Ostling, band director of 
Endicott, New York, reports that three 
PA N -AM E R I Cc A N organizations from the high _ school, 
313 P-A Building Elkhart, Indiana ‘ namely, the boys’ band, girls’ band, and 
the drum corps, comprising a total of 
167 pupils, accompanied the football 
team to Florida for a game on Christ- 
mas day. The trip was made by special 
train with the privilege of a three-day 
stay in Florida and a stopover at Wash- 
ington on the return. The trip was 
sponsored by interested local people. 
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JOT THESE DOWN ON YOUR CUFF --«- 
°° WHERE YOU WONT FORGET THEM 


’ 


. sensational new folio containing Sixteen, Sweet, Sturdy, Spirited marches, all original Richards 
melodies and arranged in the full easy-flowing Richards’ manner, providing equally effective 
material for young or experienced players. Class A and B bands will find here the best march- 
ng material ever published in one book, and Class C bands will welcome these great marches 
of program or marching use. 


“SWEET 
SIATEEN 
March Folio 


BY J. J. RICHARDS 


Cornet parts are within easy range, no part going above the staff. The unusually interesting 
second clarinet part, carries the melody, while the first part is embellished with easy figurations, 
well within the range and ability of any player. Trombone, Baritone and Bass parts are 
inusually full, yet within easy range and done as only Richards can do it. 


Price 30c per book any instrumentation. Reference copy free to Directors. 


Contains the solo parts to sixteen of Clay Smith’s most famous solos; Annie Laurie, Coming thro’ 
the Rye, *Fancy Free, Harbor Lights, Imogene, Memories of the Past, Miraflores, “Old Kentucky 
Home, Old Folks at Home, Pleiades, *Pipes O’ Pan, The Water Witch, The Philistine, Soul of the 
Surf, Satelite and Wings of the Morning. Those marked (*) are on the National list for Trombone 


and Baritone. 


SMITH 
SOLO 
BOOK 


BY CLAY SMITH 


The Smith Solo Book is one of the finest collections available, for either solo work or use in 
your private practice. Piano accompaniments are available to each separate title, at 40c net. 


Published for Cornet, Bb Saxophone, Trombone or Baritone, price 50c, Net. No discount. Be 


sure to state clef desired. 


BRASS CHOIR 


Dramatic Prelude 
*Allegro, Sixth Symphony.. .Beethoven 
“COMER, BONG... cccccccccccs Holmes 


*The Wayfarer, Reverie 


BRASS QUARTET 

4 Cornets or 2 Cornets & 2 Trombones. 

Minuet in G 

Deep River Spiritual 
CLARINET QUARTET 

American Sketch...........e0- McKay 


Beethoven } $ .75 


1.25 


TROMBONE QUARTET 
Festival March 


"Memories of Stephen Foster 
“A Night in June 
Imogene, Reverie Three Chums, Trumpets 
Comrades, Trumpets 
Polka Dots 
The latter now published for 
Trombones. Also with band acc. 


In the Mountain Top Barnhouse 


oy to the World Barnhouse 


Those marked (*) on national list. 


ELECTED 
ATERIAL 
OR BAND 


SELECTED OVERTURES 

$4.50 
4.00 
3.50 
2.50 
2.00 
3.50 
3.50 
3.50 
2.00 


S) 
M 
4 


GRADED FOR 
YOUR 
CONVENIENCE 


Cavalcade, 3 
Panorama, 4 

Safari, 3 

Golden Dragon, 4 
Trojan Prince, 3 
Princess of India, 4 


if you are starting a Band or Orchestra from all new material, it is essential 
hat a teaching method develop the technic of each individual player equally, 
ind bring them to the playing stage, in the shortest possible time. This, the 
Educator will do, and with no sacrifice of musicianship, or the valuable 
foundation training, so necessary to young musicians. If you have never 
ised the Educator, by all means give this famous method a trial. 


Prices, Book 1. For Band 30c each book. Orchestra, 60c. Piano, $1.00. 
Book 2. All Band and Orchestra Instruments, $1.00. Piano, $1.50. 


C.L. BARNHOUSE 


INCORPORATED 


DEPENDABLE 
SERVICE AND 
SATISFACTION 
FOR 51 YEARS 


SINCE 18666 


OSKALOOSA, IOVWA. 
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MUSIC PUBLISHERS 


ENSEMBLES 


NEWEST ADDITIONS 
TO AN ALREADY 
POPULAR LIST 
FOR SMALL GROUPS 


SELECTED MARCHES 


Trombones on Parade, 2 
Dragon's Golden Jubilee, 2.Christensen 
Swing Along, 2 

Heroic, concert march, 3 


Holmes 


CONCERT SELECTIONS 


A Musical Debate, 2 
Childhood Days, 4 

Castillia, 
Grandfather's Clock, 4 


Bolero, 3 


EDUCATOR 


TEACH THEM TO 
PLAY THE 
EDUCATOR WAY 


OUR COMPLETE 
CATALOG WILL BE 
SENT TO YOU FREE 
UPON REQUEST 
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EXQUISITE 
wo PART SONGS 


that will capture the most profound 
interest of both the singers 
and the listeners. 


Gilbert & Sullivan 
Gilbert & Sullivan 
Tchaikovsky-Kemmer 
Cyril Scott—A. Walter Kramer 
Delibes-Lefebvre 

Rachmaninoff 

Hawaiian Melody—A. Walter Kramer 


Schumann 


Braid the Raven Hair, “The Mikado” 
List cnd Learn, “The Gondoliers” 


Morley 
I Go Before My Darling Morley 
Ha! Ho! Sing As We Go Edmund Rogers 
The Song of the Bell F. W. Wadely 


Send for approval copies and 
examine each one of these. 


GALAXY MUSIC CORPORATION 


17 WEST 46TH STREET NEW YORK 

REPRESENTING: STAINER & BeLu, Lrp., ELKIN & Co., Ltp., J. & W. CHESTER, 
Ltp., AND Furrstner, LTp., of LONDON, EDITION RUSSB DB MUSIQUB AND 
ADOLPH FUERSTNER, BERLIN, A. GUTHEIL, Paris aND CariscH, S. A., MILAN. 








Music Tracuers Placement SERVICE 


The demand for well-qualified teachers is greater than ever. As specialists 
in this field, we are able to help both teacher and administrator. 


HERMANN R. MAIER, M. A. Manager 


18 East 16th Street. New York, N. Y. 














Music Education Research Council Bulletin No. 18. 
ten or more. See page 83 for list of M. E. N. C. publications. 


Music Supervision in the Public Schools 


Price 15c; 10c per copy in quantities of 


Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, III. 





Texas. The Texas School Band and 
Orchestra Association, meeting in con- 
vention in Waco, February 5 and 6, held 
its first annual state orchestra clinic 
and second state band clinic. The guest 
conductors were William D. Revelli, 
conductor of the University of Michigan 
Bands; and Adam P. Lesinsky, president 
of the National School Orchestra Asso- 
ciation, with Cobby deStivers, Wilhelm 
Krauledat, Jr., Everett McCracken, and 
Lyle Skinner, of Waco; Dean Shank, of 
Waxahachie, and Francis Cox, of Cam- 
eron as associate conductors. The 
speakers were William F. Ludwig, Chi- 
cago; C. L. McCreery, Chicago, and 
Richard M. White, Abilene, Texas. 

The Clinic bands were from Baylor 
University, Waxahachie High School, 
Waco High School, Cameron High 
School, Waco West Avenue Junior High 
School. 

The members of the board of direc- 
tors of the Band and Orchestra Asso- 
ciation are: President— Lloyd Reitz, 
Weslaco; Past-President —D. O. Wiley, 
Lubbock; Secretary — Ward G. Brand- 
stetter, Palestine. Division Presidents: 
Western—Joe Berryman, Fort Stockton; 
Eastern—Otto Paris, Kilgore; Southern 
—wWarren Reitz, San Antonio; Northern 
—Glenn A. Truax, Shamrock. 

Everett McCracken, of Waco, was 
chairman of the convention and clinic 
committee, and Wilhelm Krauledat, Jr., 
was chairman of the reception com- 
mittee. 


Nevada. The annual state music and 
art festival of Nevada will be held in 
Winnemucca, April 30, May 1 and 2, 
under the sponsorship of the Humboldt 
County High School, Paul Chester, prin- 
cipal. Twenty bands, ten orchestras, 
ten glee clubs, ten choruses, and many 
string, brass, and woodwind ensembles, 
as well as solo performers will feature 
the program, together with exhibits in 
arts and crafts, and of art, design, 
drawing, painting, lettering, advertising, 
and handicraft. All of these activities 
will express the effort of the educational 
department of the state, together with 
the codperation of the schools, along 
the lines of education in music and art. 

The annual meeting of the music and 
art authorities, principals, and teachers 
will be held on the final day, Sunday, 
May 2. At this meeting, future plans 
will be discussed, and the host city and 
chairman for the following year will be 
chosen.—Bruce L. Hubbard, State Chair- 
man. 


Joliet High School Band. The annual 
concert of the Joliet High School Band, 
which not only is a musical high-light 
of Joliet and vicinity, but holds consid- 
erable interest for friends of the Band 
everywhere, will be held in the High 
School Auditorium, Friday evening, 
March the 19th. This promises to be an 
outstanding concert in the long history 
of this band, and marks Director A. R. 
McAllister’s twenty-fifth year in Joliet 
High School. 


Virginia High School Music Festival, 
sponsored by the Richmond News 
Leader, under the direction of the Music 
Section of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation, will be held in Richmond, April 
15 and 16. The booklet announcing this 
competitive festival gives complete in- 
formation concerning rules governing 
entrance, required numbers in the vari- 
ous classifications, and entrance fees. 
For further details, write to State Super- 
visor of Music Luther A. Richman, Rich- 
mond. 


Negro High Schools of Virginia. The 
fifth annual music festival of the Negro 
high schools of Virginia will be held 
in Petersburg, April 16, 17, and 18. The 
festival is being sponsored by the music 
department of the Virginia State Col- 
lege for Negroes in cooperation with the 
Richmond News Leader, and will be held 
at the College in Petersburg. Further 
information may be obtained by writing 
to Festival Committee Chairman, J. 
Harold Montague, Ettrick, Virginia. 
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SUMMER CONCERT AND CLINIC BANDS ON THE MEADOW 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1937 


JUNE 19 to JULY 30 


SUMMER CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA IN TWILIGHT CONCERT 
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Choral Works Suitable for Festival Use 


MALE VOICES 


Brothers, Sing On! Grieg-McKinney 
Samuel R. Gaines 


Pilgrim's Song er Tschaikovsky-Cross 
O Light! Gracious Glow aaa Grieg-Bornschein 
Creation Hymn : ..eeeeesss.-Rachmaninoff-Bornschein 
Salutation eaiah Samuel R. Gaines 
150th Psalm. Franck-Gaines 


Gounod-Bornschein 

Howard A. Love 

G. M. Rohrer 

O Light! Gracious Glow Grieg-Bornschein 
Creation Hymn Rachmaninoff-Bornschein 
Salutation Samuel R. Gaines 
150th Psalm Franck-Gaines 


FEMALE VOICES 


Rachmaninoff-Bornschein 
Franck-Gaines 
.++....5amuel R. Gaines 
Chilean Folksong—Zoltai 
Lily Strickland 
G. M. Rohrer 


Creation Hymn 


Salutation ussite stan aceewoat ae 
River, River 
Southern Moon.... 


Popular Operettas for Spring and Commencement 
Programs 


The Drum Major.... Edward F. Johnston....Mixed Voices 
A Nautical Knot W. Rhys-Herbert Mixed Voices 
O Hara San Edward F. Johnston....Mixed Voices 

W. Rhys-Herbert Mixed Voices 
Captain Van der Hum W. Rhys-Herbert Men's Voices 
The Wild Rose W. Rhys-Herbert Young Ladies 
Around the World in Ninety 


Minutes Howard D. McKinney..Mixed Voices 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 


119 West 40th St. New York 
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I want to send the Journal 





Mail to Music Educators Nat’! Conf., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
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Music Education Conference. A music 
education conference, sponsored by the 
Department of Music Education, New 
York University, was held at the School 
of Education Building, March 6, with a 
luncheon meeting at the Hotel Brevoort. 
At the morning session, Ernest G. Hes- 
ser was presiding chairman, and John 
W. Withers extended greetings. Walter 
Damrosch ‘presented “An Appreciation 
Lesson,” and Mrs. August P. Belmont 
spoke on “Opera for the Masses.” Mu- 
sic was provided by a member of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company and by the 
Women’s Glee Club, of the School of 
Education, Frank H. Luker, conductor. 
The program of the afternoon session 
comprised a forum on the subject “What 
Should Be the Objectives for Music in 
a Program of General Education,” with 
Herman H. Horne, of the School of 
Education, as chairman. Music was 
provided by the Men’s Glee Club, of the 
School of Education, Luther W. Good- 
hart, conductor. 


Southwestern Michigan Messiah Fes- 
tival. Southwestern Michigan’s second 
annual Messiah festival was held at 
Western State Teachers College in Kala- 
mazoo, December 11, with a chorus of 
more than six hundred voices singing 
the Handel masterpiece, under the direc- 
tion of Harper C. Maybee. The chorus 
included ten choirs and choral organiza- 
tions from the towns and cities of 
Southwestern Michigan. The soloists 
were Thelma von Eisenhauer, of De- 
troit; Beatrice Brody of Michigan State 
College; Arthur Hackett, of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; and Hardin Van Deur- 
sen, of Albion College. Assisting in the 
performance were the Teachers College 
orchestra, George E. Amos, conductor, 
and H. Glenn Henderson, accompanist. 

The directors associated with Mr. 
Maybee in the training of the several 
groups were Leoti C. Britton, Western 
State Teachers College; Harland Cleave- 
land, Battle Creek; Edwin Edmunds, 
Benton Harbor; Paul Eichmeyer, Battle 
Creek; H. Glenn Henderson, Western 
State Teachers College, Jane Loetz and 
Jane Read, Sturgis; Kenneth Osborn, 
Holland; and Dorothea Sage Snyder, 
Western State Teachers College. 


Enid, Oklahoma. The fifth annual tri- 
state band festival will be held in Enid, 
April 8, 9, and 10, according to an elab- 
orate booklet announcing the festival, 
and giving a complete schedule of 
events, as well as the festival rules and 
regulations, lists of required numbers, 
and the names of the conductors and 
judges with short biographical sketches 
of each. The festival will include com- 
petitions for pianists and vocalists, as 
well as competitions for bands and or- 
chestras and for solo performers on 
string, brass, and woodwind instru- 
ments; and there will be marching con- 
tests for bands and for drum corps. 
Highlights of the occasion will be the 
joint concert played by the Enid Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Maurits 
Kesnar, and the Phillips University 
Band, conducted by Milburn E. Carey, 
Friday, April 9, followed on Saturday, 
April 10, by the massed concert of the 
Tri-State Band, composed of five hun- 
dred players, under the direction of 
eight nationally known conductors. 

Among the visiting judges and con- 
ductors will be A. Austin Harding, 
Frank Simon, Charles O'Neill, Joseph E. 
Maddy, Charles B. Righter, Dewey O. 
Wiley, Francis Judah Foutz, and Earl 
D. Irons. Milburn E. Carey is general 
chairman of the festival, and all cor- 
respondence regarding the event should 
be addressed to him, as follows: Mil- 
burn E. Carey, P. O. Box 2214, Univer- 
sity Station, Enid, Oklahoma. 


Mamie Kunsman has been appointed 
acting supervisor of music in the public 
schools of Grand Rapids, Michigan, for 
the remainder of the school year. Miss 
Kunsman was formerly assistant to 
Haydn Morgan, who is now located in 
Newton, Massachusetts. 
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Department of Music Education 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1937 
July 5—August 13 


Spend a cool summer near the ocean and hear Grand 
Opera, Symphony, Band and Drama in New York City 


ere 


Complete courses offered by the regular Faculty for the vocal and in- 
strumental teacher and supervisor on graduate and undergraduate 
levels leading to B. S. (in music) and M. A. 





CHORAL AND INSTRUMENTAL ENSEMBLE COURSES 


Guest conductors and master teachers include 


CHORAL LITERATURE OF THE 16th and 17th CENTURIES 
Rev. Father William J. Finn, Paulist Choristers, New York City. 


MADRIGALS, GLEES, FOLK SONGS 
Robert McLeod, F.R.C. O. London, Training College For Teachers, 
Edinburgh, Scotland. 
THE CANTATA AND ORATORIO 
Hugh Ross, F.R.C.O. London, Conductor, Schola Cantorum, New York 
City. 
CHORAL WORKS OF MODERN COMPOSERS 
Noble Cain, Chicago A Cappella Choir; NBC Choral Director. 


PRESENTATION OF SONG-PLAYS AND OPERETTAS 
Berta Elsmith, National Authority on Operetta Production. 





Arrangements pending for 
Jose Iturbi and Willem Van Hoogstraten 











NATIONALLY KNOWN EDUCATORS—GUEST SPEAKERS 


Dr. Ernest G. Hesser will present the course “The Place of Music in the New Social Order.” The following 
distinguished educators have been invited to contribute to the course: Marion Bauer, Russell Carter, James 
Francis Cooke, Henry S. Drinker, Franklin Dunham, Marion Flagg. George H. Gartlan, Glenn Gildersleeve, Hazel 
Gertrude Kinscella, Leonard Liebling, George Lindsay, Joseph E. Maddy, M. Claude Rosenberry, Nikolai 


Sokoloff, Oscar Thompson, Augustus Zanzig. 
Cre 


COMPLETE SUMMER SESSION AND 1937-38 BULLETINS MAILED ON REQUEST. 


Address: Ernest G. Hesser, Chairman, Dept. of Music Education, New York University, 
Washington Square East, New York City 
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Sing as you will, O singers all 
Who sing because you want to sing 
Sing any song and anyhow—but sing! 


ITH THESE famous words of James Whitcomb 
Riley in mind, Walter Damrosch, George H. Gartlan 
and Karl W. Gehrkens compiled the 


NEW UNIVERSAL SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES 


My First Song Book Rhythm Songs 
Unison Songs Introduction to Part Singing 
Art Songs and Part Songs 





The material is presented in such an interesting manner 
that the student will want to sing. Each book fulfils in 
every particular the promise of the title. 


You may see this series at our exhibit at the Eastern Con- 
ference together with a number of our other outstanding 
school music publications. 


Hinds, Hayden & ml & 5-9 vw Square 
Eldredge, Inc. = New York City 








FOUR NEW FRANKLIN CHORAL BOOKS 


THE S.A. sesesesite THE S.S.A. 
REPERTORY meses REPERTORY 


of FRANKLIN TWO-PART ty : OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
3: —- CHORALE, oe TREBLE 


> . ne ‘Ol 
Armanged by Christopher O'Hare aa neasspeat Amanged by Christopher O'Hare 
Price 60 cents 3 Price 60 cents 


THE S.A.B. eq ---=-- Fe THE TTB. 
REPERTORY erases REPERTORY 


OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART sseeesesse OF FRANKLIN THREE-PART 
CHORALS FOR MIXED ; CHORA ofS" ALE 


VOICES 
Amanged by Christopher O'Hare Arranged nat Ceatonhes O'Hare 
Price 60 cents . Price 60 cents 


INEXPENSIVE—AUTHENTIC—INTEREST ING 
Books that help solve your music pr ts notice. Each book contains a varied assortment 
of material, some original and others hosed from the Works of Masters, ote ves to meet the 
emergency of practically any special occasion. Proper voice range througho maximum effect 
with the minimum of difficulty. Examine these books, send for approval ‘ae or descriptive circular. 
Send for our complete catalog of choral music 


WOODWIND ENSEMBLES 


Outstanding works of the Beethoven—Mozart—Corelli—Tartini— Sch ubert—_Sch umann— 

Dvorak — AAR. WE - Korsakoff — Godard — Thomas — Gluck — Volkmann 

ay 1 - —". — ae complete catalog of Ensembles for Woodwinds or Brass will 
sent upon requ it. 


KAY AND KAY MUSIC PUB. CORP., 1658 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 











McDonough-Cheve Method of Sight Singing 


Scale Formation — Pitch — Time — Key Signatures — Theory 
Ear Training— Part Singing — Perfect Gradation — Unique 


ANNE McDONOUGH MUSIC COMPANY ,,,...: s., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Pederated Music Clubs. The twentieth 
biennial convention and American mu- 
sical festival will be held in Indianapo- 
lis, Indiana, instead of in Louisville, 
Kentucky. The change in the place of 
meeting was made because of the dev- 
astation occasioned by the flood. The 
date—April 23 to 29—-remains the same. 
The Claypool Hotel in Indianapolis has 
been chosen as convention headquarters. 
The program in the main will remain 
unchanged. The National Symphony Or- 
chestra will give its scheduled concerts; 
thousands of performers will participate 
in the adult music events, and an equal 
number will join in the observance of 
junior day. The Burroughs Concert 
Chorus and the Civic Symphony Or- 
chestra of Indianapolis have been added 
to the groups appearing on the program. 

In announcing the transference of the 
convention city, Mrs. John Alexander 
Jardine, national president of the Fed- 
eration, paid high tribute to the daunt- 
less courage of the Louisville conven- 
tion committee in attempting to go on 
with convention plans in spite of the 
adverse conditions. 

A brisk campaign for additional mem- 
berships to raise the funds necessary 
for meeting the national awards in the 
young artists’ contests, which will cli- 
max the convention, has been under 
way, according to National President 
Mrs. John Alexander Jardine. The goal 
is one thousand memberships at five 
dollars each, which with gifts of money 
already received, will finance not only 
the national awards but will also pro- 
vide for the financing of state and dis- 
trict contests which precede the nation- 
al finals at Louisville. 

All persons who are interested in 
aiding young musicians of exceptional 
talent may obtain further information 
about the Federation’s membership cam- 
paign from Mrs. George W. Langford, 
2126 Woodside Road, Ann Arbor, Michi- 
gan, who is Federation chairman of en- 
dowment and special memberships. 


Chicago Choral Competition-Festival. 
According to a bulletin issued by Helen 
Howe, director of music in the Chicago 
public schools, the finals of the twelfth 
annual competition-festival for high- 
school choruses will be held May 12 at 
Orchestra Hall at eight o’clock in the 
evening. The preliminaries will take 
place April 14 at Marshall High School, 
beginning at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing. For further information, write to 
Helen Howe, Board of Education, 228 
North La Salle Street, Chicago. 


February Birthdays. The February 
issue of the NBC Educational Bulletin, 
published by the National Broadcasting 
Company, was dedicated “Birthday Num- 
ber,” honoring the birthdays of Lincoln 
and Washington, as well as the seventh 
birthday of the Educational Division of 
the National Broadcasting Company and 
the seventy-fifth birthday of Walter 
Damrosch, conductor of the NBC Music 
Appreciation Hour. 


Iowa Annual Conference. The Sixth 
Annual Conference of Teachers and 
Supervisors of Music was held at the 
University of Iowa in Iowa City, Febru- 
ary 11, 12 and 13. The conference pro- 
gram included concerts and demonstra- 
tions by bands, orchestras, and choruses, 
in addition to vocal and instrumental 
solo and small ensemble presentations, 
laboratory demonstrations, and discus- 
sions of teaching and organization meth- 
ods. 

Special features of the conference 
were the public rehearsals and concerts 
by the Iowa High-School Chorus, with 
Max Krone conducting; the Iowa High- 
School Band, Harold Bachman conduct- 
ing; and the Iowa High-School Orches- 
tra, George Dasch conducting. 

The University Symphony Orchestra, 
Philip Greeley Clapp, conductor, pre- 
sented a complimentary concert Thurs- 
day evening, February 11, and the Uni- 
versity Chorus, Herald I. Stark, conduc- 
tor, and the University Concert Band, 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Under Auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati 
Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 


7ist ANNIVERSARY SUMMER SESSION 


8 weeks’ session—June 21 to August 14 5 weeks’ session—July 12 to August 14 
6 * “ —June 21 to July 31 - ™ “ —August 1 to August 14 





FRANK SIMON, director of nationally famous Armco Broadcasting Band, who 
will direct the BAND DEPARTMENT in a summer course of 5 weeks. Daily 
outdoor rehearsals and weekly concerts. This course is accredited, being an integral 
part of the Music Education Department. The course is open to music supervisors 
and advanced high school instrumentalists. Mr. Simon will also give a course in 
Band Conducting. 








Frank Simon 
BAND FORMATION course—5 weeks, under direction of MERRILL B. VAN PELT, conductor of 
the University of Cincinnati band. This course will cover an exposition of maneuvers for the stadium 
and field band, which includes fan fares, entrances, letter formations, designs, stunts and standard military 
movements. The technique of their contrivances and application to specific needs is emphasized. 


COMPLETE SUMMER COURSES IN ALL DEPARTMENTS 


For students pursuing advanced study and professional training 

For undergraduate students desiring degrees Mus.B. or B.Sc. in Public School Music 
For graduate students working for degrees Mus.M. or M.Ed. 

Normal methods and stimulating courses for private teachers 

Public School Music Department in affiliation with University of Cincinnati 


SPECIAL SUMMER FEATURES 


Master Classes—Piano, Voice, Violin and Organ Musicology—For graduate students 
Gregorian Chant—A fundamental study for all students of music 


Write to 
Department S Cincinnati Conserbatorp of Music Cincinnati, Ohio 

















COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS _ 


Syracuse University 


SUMMER SESSION 
FROM JULY 5 TO AUGUST 13 


A Six Weeks’ Course in the Various Phases of Music Education 
For Graduate and Under-graduate Students 


COURSES 
Problems of Procedure, Materials, Etc.—Public School Music Methods—Theory and Harmony— 
Sight Singing and Ear Training—Chorus and Orchestra—Individual Instruction in Piano, Voice, 
Violin, Organ, Cello, Harp and orchestral instruments—Music Appreciation and History of Music— 
Conducting—Instrumentation—Teaching of Singing—Tests and Measurements—Psychology of 


Music, and Acoustics. 
FACULTY 


WILLIAM BERWALD FRANCES CROWLEY ANDRE POLAH HARRY L. VIBBARD 
HAROLD L. BUTLER FLORENCE HARTMAN GEORGE MULFINGER LOWELL M. WELLES 
REXFORD COLBURN JACOB KWALWASSER -- EARL D. STOUT GRACE WEYMER 


Send for Summer Sessions Bulletin 


DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 
Syracuse University Syracuse, New York 
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HUGHES PUPILS 


School Music. 


Juilliard School of Music 

Curtis Institute of Music 
Eastman School of Music 
Peabody Conservatory 

Vassar College 

Smith College 

Connecticut College 

Salem College 

Converse College 

Meredith College 

Columbia College 

Whitman College 

Washington College of Music 
Detroit Institute of Musical Art 
Ganapol School of Musical Art 
Birmingham Conservatory 

Fort Worth Conservatory 
Amarillo Institute of Musical Arts 
Clarke Conservatory (Phila., Pa.) 
Horace Mann School 

Emma Willard School (Troy, N. Y.) 
Brooklyn Music School 

Arizona School of Music 
Kingswood School 





EDWIN HUGHES 


will conduct his twenty-first annual 
SUMMER MASTER CLASS 
FOR PIANISTS AND TEACHERS 


in New York City, July 5 to August 14 


One free scholarship is offered for the full course 
hold many important posts as Supervisors and Teachers of Public 
are at present engaged as members of the following faculties, holding 


positions as president, director of music, or heads of their depart- 
ments in thirty of these institutions: 


For full information address: Catherine Muzio, Secretary, 
338 West 89th Street, New York City 


Columbia University 

University of Pennsylvania 
University of Oregon 

University of Delaware 
University of Georgia 

University of Nebraska 
University of Oklahoma 
University of Utah 

Ohio Northern University 

Drake University 

California State Teachers College 
Pennsylvania State Teachers College 
North Dakota State Teachers College 
South Carolina State College 
South Georgia State College 
Mississippi State College 

Illinois State College 
Queens-Chicora College 
Macdonald College 

Erskine College 

Andrews College 

Westmoorland College 

Wingate College 





Deny 


UNIVERSITY 


CHICAGO 


THE SCHOOL OF 


Music 


offers accredited courses in Piano, 
Voice, Violin, Organ, Public School 
Music, Harmony and Orchestral In- 
struments. Confers Degrees of B.M., 
B.M.E., Ph.B., and M.M. 


A Professional School with 
University Prestige 


A Faculty of National Reputation 


The course in Public School Music is 
designed to train the prospective teach- 
er of music in the schools with a thor- 
ough grounding in Methods, Educa- 
tion, Orchestral Instruments, Con- 
ducting, Theory and Harmony, and 
the necessary academic subjects, en- 
abling the student to meet the re- 
quirements of the Boards of Education 
in various states. 


Address Registrar for Bulletin 


DePAUL UNIVERSITY 
408-64 E. Lake Street Chicago, Illinois 


oe ee 
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Ghe Cllebeland Justitute 
of (Dusic 


Confers Bachelor of Music 
Degree, Master of Music De- 
gree, Artist Diploma. Public 
School Music Course in con- 
junction with Western Re- 
serve University. 


BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Director 
2605 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O. 











O. E. Van Doren, conductor, appeared 
in joint concert Friday evening, Febru- 
ary 12. 

Others on the program were Ralph T. 
Fulghum, C. B. Righter, Elizabeth 
Green, Paul R. Hultquist, Lloyd F. 
Swartley, Carleton E. Stewart, Otto J. 
Kraushaar, Myron E. Russell, Himie 
Voxman, Christian A. Ruckmick, Arnold 
Small, R. H. Fitzgerald, Bruce E. Ma- 
han, Paul C. Dawson, O. A. Bogard, Anne 
E. Pierce, and others. Speaking on the 
topic “How Can the School Music Pro- 
gram Best Serve the Educational Aims 
of the School and the Social Needs of 
the Community?” were Superintendents 
C. H. Munson, of Whiting; E. A. Ral- 
ston, of Washington; and B. C. Berg, of 
Newton. President Eugene A. Gilmore, 
of the University, greeted the visitors. 


Cc. Lawrence Kingsbury, formerly of 
Buckhannon, West Virginia, is now lo- 
cated in Wheeling, where he succeeds 
F. Oliver Edwards as band instructor. 


Phonograph Record Reviews 


Paut J. WEAVER 





ALBUM SETS 


F enormous usefulness to the teacher 
of music history are the two new 
volumes (3 and 4) of L’Anthologie 
Sonore, published by The Gramophone 
Shop. They contain music by some 
twenty-eight composers, most of whom 
have not been represented in recordings 
before. The richness of this material 
is illustrated by these examples: a Vi- 
valdi concerto performed in its original 
version and then in the Bach transcrip- 
tion; three Psalms from Schiitz’ Geist- 
liche Lieder; a Telemann quartet for 
flute, strings and harpsichord; the Kyrie 
from Dufay’s Mass, Se la face ay pale. 
Bach. A volume of pieces transcribed 
for one and two pianos by Alexander 
Kelberine is issued by Victor as set M- 
330. The performers are Mr. Kelberine 
and Jeanne Behrend. With only one ex- 
ception the arrangements are effective 
and the performances fine. 

Pauré’s Sonata in A Major, Op. 13, is 
played by Heifetz and Bey in Victor set 
M-328. The superior performance makes 
the work seem a better and more im- 
portant one than it really is. 

Moussorgsky’s songs are tremendously 
interesting and all too little known in 
this country. Some fourteen of them 
are sung by Vladimir Rosing in a Parlo- 
phone album which includes the original 
text with a closely correlated transla- 
tion. 

Tschaikowsky’s Symphony No. 4, in 
F Minor, is played by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Koussevitzky in 
Victor set M-327. It is a stunning 
album in vividness and brilliance of 
reading and excellence of performance. 

Stars of the Metropolitan is the title 
of Victor set M-329, which contains ten 
famous operatic arias by seven com- 
posers sung by Tibbett, Pons, Crooks, 
Jepson, Melchior, Thomas, Lehmann, 
Bori and Martinelli. The collection is 
a fine one, except for the one Wagner 
repressing of a foreign recording. 


SINGLE RECORDS 


Such a large number of single record- 
ings have been received for review dur- 
ing recent months that only the briefest 
comment can be made on the most im- 
portant of them. All of those listed 
below are heartily recommended as fine 
examples in their different fields. 


Chorus. Columbia 7318 contains mu- 
sic of the Chapel of King Henry VI, a 
very useful record in the teaching of 
history. Two choruses from Haydn's 
Creation, Victor 11960. Mozart’s Lau- 
date Dominum and Mendelssohn’s Ave 
Maria, Victor 11884. Two choruses by 
Vittoria, Electrola E. G. 1753. 

Solo Voice. Two Wolf songs sung by 
McCormack, Victor 1739. Four tradi- 
tional Hebrew songs sung and played by 
Ernst Wolff, Columbia 4132 and 4133. 
Two Handel arias for baritone and bass, 
Columbia 4144. Marian Anderson, a re- 
markably fine singer, in two Sibelius 
songs in Finnish on Victor 1766 and 
two Negro songs on Victor 1799. Flag- 
stad in two fine Grieg songs on Victor 
1804, an absolutely top recording. Eliza- 
beth Schumann in four Brahms songs, 
Victor 1756. Ria Ginster in four Schu- 
mann songs, Victor 14025. Two interest- 
ing Shakespeare settings by Quilter, 
Columbia 255-M. 


Opera Excerpts. Two stunning record- 
ings of Wagner by Flagstad, Victor 8920 
and 14181. Two fine Muzio recordings 
(Verdi and Cilea), Columbia 4134-M and 
9102-M. Two very fine Thill recordings, 
Mehul on Columbia 4126-M and Saint- 
Saéns on Columbia 9121-M. Kipnis in 
two Mozart arias, Victor 1738. Korjus 
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1867 - 70th Anniversary Year - 1937 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Accredited by the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
RUDOLPH GANZ, President 


SUMMER MASTER SCHOOL 
FIRST SESSION—SIX WEEKS SECOND SESSION—FIVE WEEKS 
June 28 to August 7 August 9 to September 11 


Select Guest and Resident Music Education Faculty offers complete curricula in Music Education leading to the 
Degrees Bachelor of Music Education and Master of Music Education. Other nationally known master teachers 


will join the Summer School Faculty offering several complete curricula leading to the Degrees Bachelor of 
Music and Master of Music. 

OSCAR ANDERSON, Instrumental Supervision, Methods, and Conducting 

MARIAN COTTON, High School Methods | 

ROSE LUTIGER GANNON, Class Voice Methods | 
CHRISTIAN LYNGBY, Instrumental Methods, Violin and Conducting | | 
FRANKLIN MADSEN, Music Education and Theory | 
FLORENCE MADSEN, Music Education and Voice | | 

HANS H. ROSENWALD, Musicology | 
MARY STRAWN VERNON, Schoo! Music Education 

GLADYS M. WELLS, Delcroze Eurythmics Normal Classes | 
LEROY WETZEL, Choral Music and Conducting | 








| 


Write for the new Summer catalogue describing complete courses in Music Education and every branch of applied music and theory 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


64 E. Van Buren St. R. A. Elmquist, Business Manager Chicago, Illinois 











FOUR NEW BOOKS of SPIRITUALS 


By R. Nathaniel Dett 


The latest additions to 


au. AUDITORIUM SERIES 


LireTIME OF ExpERIENCE has gone into these authentic 
A versions of some of the most beautiful folk music — the 
outstanding Negro spirituals. Many are from Dr. Dett’s private 
collection and do not appear elsewhere in print. All contained 
in four 20 cent volumes. 


- 


INSTITUTE OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


June 28 to August 6 


courses offering much of interest to ambitious teachers 
and supervisors. Courses include voice, piano, organ; 
string, wood and brass instruments; theory, harmony, school 
music, sight singing, and music appreciation, choral con- 
ducting and orchestra conducting. 

Graduate courses in Singer's Style and Interpretation, 
Free Composition, Free Arranging, Musical Literature of 
the Romantic Period, Music Appreciation, Pedagogy of 
Theory. 

Tuition, room, board expenses low. 

Earn credits toward certificates or degrees, and enjoy, 
at the same time, sports, social activities, and stimulating 
companionship. 

For bulletin address 

Richard W. Grant, Director 
Institute of Music Education 


THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 
STATE COLLEGE 





No. 13 AS. Contains 28 numbers, 
among them a setting of Deep River in 
which for the first time the whole melody 
appears. 


No. 15 A.S. Besides 16 special mixed 
voice settings there are two spirituals 
amnnges as motets and one as a fine alto 
solo. 


A WIDE VARIETY of undergraduate and graduate 





PENNSYLVANIA 
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No. 16 A.S. Several seldom heard 
No. 14 A.S. In this book are a dozen _spirituals— every one a fine program 
fine harmonizations, including a full sized number. An anthem, On That th 
anthem, Dust, Dust and Ashes. Morn is alone worth the price of this book. 


A valuable feature is Dr. Dett’s introductions, the themes 


of which are the understanding of Negro spirituals, their 
authenticity, and their development. 


These are but four of the books of the Auditorium Series 
which offer some of the finest choral program material at an 
incredibly low price. 


PRICES: The books of The H. & M. 
Auditorium Series are priced as follows 
(one kind or assorted); 1 to 11—20c ea., 
postpaid ; 12 to 99—$2.16 a doz., postpaid. 


Copies of these books sent on approval. 


HALL & McCREARY COMPANY 4% & Wabash Ave. 














EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 
of 


THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


Howarp Hanson, Director 
RayMonpD Witson, Assistant Director 


This is an endowed institution of na- 
tional scope offering courses in all 
branches of music. The recognized Uni- 
versity degrees, B.M., M.A. in Music, 
M.M. and Ph.D. in Music are granted. 
Library facilities, physical equipment and 
University affiliation afford unusual op- 
portunities for graduate study. 


Several yearly concerts enable composers 
to hear own works performed. 


Summer Session June 28-July 31 


The orchestra of 110 students, band, en- 
sembles and chorus broadcast over NBC 
system, Thursdays, 3:15 P. M., E. S. T. 
Due to limited enrollment early registra- 
tion is advisable both for summer and 
winter sessions. 

The Placement Bureau has available can- 
didates for professional positions and for 
teaching in colleges, public and private 
schools. 


Fall Session Opens September 21 


For Information and Catalogs address 


Arthur H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester, N. Y. 














JAMES ROBERT 


A new 

and striking I 
development 

in the realm of 

music. The glories of 

both the organ and the 
orchestra in reach of every 
and 


school college i 


America. 


your locality, address 


FRANKLIN MINER. — 


110 Winona Street 


at the 


L 
mm 


For circular, terms, and date for 


HAMMOND 
ORGAN 


and bis 


CHAMBER 
ORCHESTRA 


Entire 
Season 


1937 
1938 


T 
T 


: Northfield, Minnesota 











San Francisco, California. 
Portland, Oregon. 

apolis, Minnesota. 

falo, New Yor 


Indiana. 





\ biennial meeting, St. Louis, 


April 4-9, 1937—North Central Music Educators Conference. 


March 21, 22, 23, 24, 1937—California-Western School Music Conference, 


March 28, 29, 30, 31, 1937—Northwest Music Educators Conference. 


Minne- 


April 14, 15 goa 1937—Eastern Music Educators Conference. Buf- 
April 23-29, 1937—National Federation of Music Clubs. Indianapolis, 


May 13, 14, 15, 1937—National school music contests (orchestras, wind 
and string solos and ensembles). Ohio State University, Columbus. 

National School Band Competition Festivals: 
and 15 at Oklahoma City, Okla.; Region No. 7—May 13, 14, 15 at 
Jackson, Mississippi; Region No. 8—June 6, 7, 8 (tentative), place 
to be announced; Region No. 9—May 6, 7, 8 at Lawrence, Kansas; 
Region No. 10—May 13, 14, 15 at Price, Utah. (See page 84.) 

March 27-April 1, 1938—Music Educators National Conference, sixth 


Region No. 6—May 14 


Missouri. 








in a fine Mozart and a good Offenbach, 
Victor 11921. Gigli in one of the best 
available Gluck arias, Victor 14030. 
tiannini and Wittrich in the Love Duet 
from Madame Butterfly, Victor 8921. 
By way of contrast, Jepson in two 
songs from Hageman’s new opera Ca- 
ponsacchi, Victor 14183, proving the 
dullness of the work. 


VIOLIN 


Roy Harris: Poem; Albert Spalding, 
with Andre Benoist at the piano; Victor 
8997. In spite of a fine performance, 
and of many interesting spots in the 
course of the music, one feels that this 
is less interesting than most of Mr. 
Harris’ work. 

Tartini: “Devil’s Trill” Sonata; again, 
Messrs. Spalding and Benoist; Victor 
14139. A superior performance and re- 
cording. 

PIANO 


Brahms: Waltzes and Intermezzi; 
William Bachaus; Victor set M-321. Mr. 
Bachaus here plays the sixteen Waltzes 
in Opus 39, and five Intermezzi from 
Opus 117 and Opus 119. The perform- 
ances are forceful and always interest- 
ing, the recording is superior, and the 
set deserves careful study and much 
use. 

Single records recommended: Horo- 
witz playing a Chopin Mazurka and two 
Etudes on Victor 14170. emma Boynet 
playing two Ibert pieces on Victor 4315. 
Rachmaninoff playing his own Serenade 
and a Borodin Scherzo on Victor 1762. 


HARPSICHORD 


Bach: Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue; 
Wanda Landowska; Victor set M-323. 
The set also contains the Partita in B 
Flat Major and the set of Six Little 
Preludes. This is echt-Bach, Bach as 
Bach wrote it and intended it and 
played it. A fascinating experience may 
be had by comparing this harpsichord 
recording of the Chromatic with the 
splendid piano version recorded by 
Fischer on Victor 8680-1. 

Bach, Handel and Purcell: Yella 
Pessl, the distinguished New York harp- 
sichordist, plays three Bach pieces in 
Columbia set X-70; and two short Han- 
del pieces and three short Purcell pieces 
on Columbia 68592. Exciting music, and 
fine performances. To save you the 
trouble of identifying the pieces in the 
set: the Toccata in D Major is so 
labeled in the Bischoff edition, but is 
the Fantasia con Fuga in D Major of 
Peters Vol. 4; the Fugue in C Major is 
an independent piece which was found 
in the estate of Forkel, and which ap- 
pears in Peters Vol. 2; the Fantasia in 
F Minor is the one in Peters Vol. 5 on 
which Bach wrote “(cum) duobus sub- 
jectis.” 


POPULAR MUSIC 


For ingenuity in instrumentation, for 
cleverness in the handling of harmonic 
and contrapuntal material, and for what 
is often brilliant technique in perform- 
ance, three dance orchestras may almost 
surely be counted upon whenever their 
recordings are released: Hal Kemp’s, 
Russ Morgan’s and Leo Reisman’s. 
Among records recently received, Kemp 
seores the most frequently; witness 
Brunswick records 7720, 7745, 7749, 7766, 
7769, 7777 and 7780, from any one of 
which most teachers of composition 
could learn a lot. Probably the finest 
single record of the lot is the Russ 
Morgan 7758; and if Mr. Cole Porter 
had written less “popular’’ tunes Mr. 
Reisman’s interpretation of them on 
7753 would certainly be called Distin- 
guished (with the capital). 

Other good Brunswick records in 
varying styles are: Nat Brandwynne on 
7655, 7772 and 7774; Cab Calloway on 
7638, 7748 and 7756; Jimmie Grier on 
7619; Duke Ellington on 7627; Johnny 
Green on 7661 and 7738; Kay Kyser on 
7755; and Virginia Bruce on 7765. 
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WELCOME MUSIC EDUCATORS to the 1937 SECTIONAL CONFERENCES! 
G. RICORDI'S SUPERLATIVE STRING ORCHESTRA COMPOSITIONS. 


Score Parts Score Parts 


BACH, J. S.—Aria (with Violin Soloist) (Wil- BURGMEIN, J.—Enivrement! Impromptu. 
helmj) 5 .80 (Mugnone) 
BACH, J. S.—First Concerto in C Minor, for 2 BURGMEIN, J.—En Revant (with Violin So- 
Violins & Piano $ 1.60 loist) (Mugnone) 
BASSANI, G. B.—Canzoni Amorose (Mali- BURGMEIN, J.—Folle Ivresse (with Violin 
piero) 1.2 1.60 Soloist) (Mugnone) 80 
BOLZONI, G—AI Castello Mediovale . 80 BURGMEIN, J.—La_ Lucciolette. Scherzo 
CORELLI, A.—Sarabanda, Giga e Bandiere... 1. 1.00 (Mugnone) 80 
FRESCOBALDI, G.—Toccata (Malipiero).... 1. 1.20 BURGMEIN, J.—Little Intermezzo, 
MONTEVERDI, C.—“Orfeo” Sinfonie e Ritor- Minuetto in G 
nelli (Malipiero) i 1.60 BURGMEIN, J.—Romance Poudrée (with Vi- 
STRADELLA, A.—Serenata (Malipiero) , 1.20 olin Soloist) (Mugnone).. 
WESTERHOUT, V. N.—Berceuse F 80 BURGMEIN, J.—Rosaura (with Flute) 
WESTERHOUT, V. N.—Minuetto in G . 1.20 BURGMEIN, J.—Serenade Francaise 
WESTERHOUT, V. N.—Serenata ; 1.20 BURGMEIN, J.—Souvenir Lointain! (with Vio- 
BURGMEIN, J.—C’era una Volta (with _— lin Soloist, Harp or Piano) 
Soloist) (Mugnone).. 80 = §=1.20 (Mugnone) 


NEWEST CHORAL COMPOSITIONS 


Female Voices (SSA) Male Voices (TTBB) 
Serenade (P. Mascagni), Arr. by G. H. Pick- _ NY 1049 Come Death, I Shall Not Fear Thee (C. 
ering 15 Monteverdi), Arr. by W. A. Goldsworthy.. .15 
The Soldier’s Bride (Rachmaninoff), Arr. by NY 1051 Far Down the Mother Volga, Arr. by Harvey 


, a a EE er ee 1 Enders 15 
Now Let Me Die (C. Monteverdi), Arr. by NY 1019 Lolita (Buzzi-Peccia), Arr. by Mark Andrews .20 
, OO Ee ne roe 15 NY 957 Some Rival Has Stolen My True Love Away 
O Mio Babbino Caro (Gianni Schicchi) (Puc- (A Cappella), by H. T. Burleigh.......... me 
cini) Arr. by G. H. Pickering NY 961 Wade in de Water, by Harvey Enders...... x 
Art Thou Sleeping My Maiden (Jensen), Arr. NY 955 — —_ Trip It (Handel), Arr. by Kenneth 
eS OO” ea : Yo AS 
Sylvelin (Sinding), Arr. by Ruggero Vené.. .15 NY 962 The , ae (Rachmaninoff), Arr. by Wil- 
De Blin’ Man Stood On de Road (5 pt) (Ne- ge errr eeceseces « 15 
gro Spiritual), by H. T. Burleigh......... . 15 NY 963 Fool that I Am (A Cappella), by Carlette C. 
Gipsy Songs (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero Thomas 7 
eS Sere ee 15 NY 913 A Sea Dirge (A Cappella), by Ruggero Vené . 
Gipsy Songs (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero NY 958 White and Red (A Cappella), by Ruggero 
RR TE idea ama ahaa ped edaeas: 4 15 Vene . 
' Sylvia (A Cappella), by Ruggero Vené...... 7 
960 Sigh No More (A Cappella), by Ruggero 
Vene ‘ 





Gipsy Songs (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero NY 959 


I ck Gace ica Seek a aateualie: 2 15 
Gipsy Songs (Brahms) . mC : meee Ss 
Vene. No. 6 } 984 Balulalow (Cradle Song XIV Century) (A 
Gipsy Songs (Brahms) Arr. by Ruggero Caper, Be Te VORRic sc cscvcccccccuwcs j 

Pa gg Me * rh aly oag ge eee 15 Mixed Voices (SATB) 
ee. —— * _ y uggero 15 NY 1004 Go Down Moses (Negro Spiritual), Arr. by 
Mary at Bethlehem, by Gena Branscombe... .15 _— George Kemmer : : 
bat iy De meng Translated and Arr. by At 4 ue teee ek x! y laa fevetea es Tee ; 
yy a renee § rar daha cniatiinee Wile eg ae, ly ‘ 
Swans. by_A. Weeeee TVOMNEP occ ccccccees < : NY 1042 ee a tae Maiden (Jensen), Arr. 
ee, vee Ee yo delphi atek ata: ; NY 987 O Lord Have Mercy On Me (Negro Spir- 
Pte : 4 oe itual) (A Cappella), by H. T. Burleigh.... . 
ee or eee Cowen, Aas, ty W. A. NY 952 Mister Banjo (Creole Song) (A Cappella), 
M enti by R HT Ss i 2 cas Kadena reemenamece F 
y I, Mle tig sa haat : NY 956 Come and Trip It (Handel), Arr. by Kenneth 
Autumn (Terry), Arr. by H. P. Cross....... .13 Yost ; 
Springtime (Tirindelli), Arr. by G. H. Pick- NY 972 Hills, by Frank La Forge 
ering : NY 909 Lift Thine Eyes (Logan), Arr. 

The Hawthorne Tree (A Cappella), by Paul ; Brower . 
Vellucci SE re ee ae Ee oe i 15 NY 980 Balulalow (Cradle Song XIV Century) (A 
The Little Shepherd’s Song (Watts), Arr. by I NE BG I id ae aenrnd 0 00 2 ; 
sh S}. 9 See ee errr 15 NY 922 I Got Me Flowers. by Carlette C. Thomas... .1: 
Just You (SSAA), by H. T. Burleigh....... . 15 NY 977 Tryste Noel, by Wintter Watts............ 4 


— bt ee 





DEZSO D’ANTALFFY 


Divertimenti Based on Motives 
of the 
Hungarian and Transylvanian Folklore. 
For Solo Voices and Mixed Choir. 
NY 1035 Transylvanian Dirges...... 15 NY 1037 Lamentation 
NY 1036 Bagpipe Songs............ .20 NY41038 Matchmaking Songs....... .25 











Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra—Band—Chamber Music 
in all combinations. Ask for Catalogues. 


W h Str 
NEW YORKI.NY. G. RICORDI & CO., Inc. 
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WORLD 
OF 
MUSIC 





THe By 
woRtD Ol MUSIC 


occurred at the 
meeting of the Music 


Educators National Conference in April, 1936 


The succeeding months have witnessed phenomenal progress in the introduction of 
these books in schools throughout the country. 


Some reasons which have contributed to the enthusiastic reception and unprecedented 
success accorded The World of Music. 


® A collection of song material which is beautiful, fresh, enduring in charm, and at- 
tracts and holds the interest. 


Fascinating lyric verse which relates to a wide variety of activities. 


A unique plan of pictorial art, reproducing in their original colors 46 of the world’s 
greatest paintings and 41 original illustrations of distinction. 


\ practical plan of organization, with teaching mechanics reduced to a minimum. 


\ comprehensive correlated program in music, broader in scope than any ever be- 
fore presented. 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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EDITORIAL 
More About Research 


RECENT RE-READING of the chapter on “Experi- 
A mental Projects in Music Education” in the 1936 
Yearbook (incidentally this yearbook is the finest ever 
uublished by the Conference) has impelled me to make 
. few further comments on the same subject. The im- 
portance of research in the fields of music and music 
education can hardly be overestimated. It is true that 
n any field much useless material is produced in the 
name of research, but this is necessary because the true 
research worker never knows in advance just how his 
project will turn out. He may not even hope for any 
specific end or certain results for fear of bias influenc- 
ing his conclusions. However, among many studies will 
be found here and there a few which, if commonly ac- 
cepted, would revolutionize our teaching. In this re- 
spect, music is far behind other fields of teaching for 
two reasons: (1) We have lacked a sufficient number 
of leaders in the field of research, although those who 
have been working have contributed wisely and well, 
and their number is gradually increasing. (2) Teachers 
of music have been slow in accepting results of re- 
search, and, I am sorry to say, slower in reading re- 
search studies. 

Unfortunately, research in music as in some other 
fields has been limited to a large extent to students 
working on advanced degrees. While this type of re- 
search is valuable and necessary, it does seem to tend 
toward a rather large number of unimportant studies 
due to the fact that the student oftentimes places the 
acquisition of the degree in first importance, the study 
second. I am confidently looking forward to the time 
when all major music schools will place on the staff a 
full time research worker, and the music departments 
of the large city schools will install research depart- 
ments. This is really not too much to hope for because 
it is already being done in a few institutions. It would 
seem to be a definite responsibility of music depart- 
ments, of institutions of higher learning at least, to con- 
stantly carry forward research programs. 

The public school teachers’ responsibility in this re- 
spect must, of necessity, be twofold: (1) To inform 
the music departments of the universities or the Re- 
search Council of the Music Educators National Con- 
ference concerning problems needing study, and (2) to 
keep themselves informed concerning the findings of the 
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COMMENT 


general music research program. 
make card abstracts of worth-while studies, 
them and filing them topically. Furthermore, 
file is extremely useful in teaching, and may be used 
for reference whenever a teaching problem occurs. 

Several fine publications have appeared recently con- 
taining summaries of studies which should be very 
useful to all teachers. I would like to recommend par- 
ticularly the following: 


(1) “The Psychology of Music,” by Dr. Mursell, appearing 
as a chapter in the Psychological Bulletin, Vol. 29, No. 3 
(March, 1932), in which he summarizes 258 studies. 


(2) Vol. 56, No. 9, of the periodical Education (May, 1936), 
which was devoted entirely to music. 


(3) Part II of the Thirty-fifth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education (1936), also devoted entirely 
to music. 


(4) “The Effects of Nature and Nurture on Musicality,” by 
Paul Farnsworth, in Part II of the Twenty-seventh Yearbook of 
The National Society for the Study of Education (1928). 


(In addition, many fine studies have been reviewed in Psycho- 
logical Abstracts for the past ten years. ) 


It has seemed to many research workers in our field 
that there should be a publication devoted to research 
summaries in music. Perhaps in the future someone 
will publish a Research Bulletin or a Research Digest of 
some sort. Certain it is that there is a need for such a 
publication, if only for the purpose of bringing the re- 
sults of such studies as seem to have a direct bearing 
on the methods of our profession to the attention of the 
fifty thousand or more teachers engaged in it. What 
transformations could be accomplished through such a 
medium ! ARCHIE N. JONES 


Music for Every Child 


* yew has been and much will be written upon all 
phases and aspects of music education from the 


It is a good plan to 
indexing 
such a 


kindergarten through college. Such discussion is vitally 
necessary for the discovery of truth, and the JouRNAL 
welcomes the opportunity of presenting the views of 
music teachers, however conflicting, regarding the school 
music situation. 

Most of the discussion of music teaching seeks to 
change what is being done for something else which is 


better. For example, the use of syllables in teaching 
music reading has been challenged as hindering rather 
than helping clear tone thinking, substituting dependence 
upon direct study of the staff to create the bond between 
the brain and the printed symbol. Music reading itself 
as a study has been held up to suspicion as not necessary 
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in the future life of a majority of the pupils, and also 
as obscuring rather than revealing beauties of music. 
In such discussions the possibility or probability that 
poor teaching is the cause of the trouble is not likely to 
find a place. It seems also to be taken for granted that 
music appreciation is always well taught. Can this pos- 
sibly be so? And should not more emphasis be placed 
upon good teaching of every phase of the music learn- 
ing process? 

If, as Mr. Maddy has phrased it, each child in the 
public schools is entitled to all the music he can take, 
must not every child be given his chance? All the fu- 
ture users of music—the future genius, the composer, 
the artist, the highly musical amateur, the listener, the 
occasional user of music, the radio fan—all are with 
us, and should have their chance for musical growth. 
Undoubtedly those who are naturally musical will learn 
more from all phases of music teaching than those not 
so endowed, but all will gain, each according to his 


ability. EDWARD B. BIRGE 


Music and American Youth Broadcasts 

HE CURRENT SERIES of Music and American Youth 
j pices sponsored by the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference in codperation with the National 
Broadcasting Company, Red Network, will continue 
each Sunday morning from 10:30 to 11:00 E.S.T., until 
the end of May, with these changes in the schedule 
published in the February JourNAL: April 18S—New 
York University, from New York City; April 25— 
Schools of Kansas City, Mo., from Kansas City; May 
2—Schools of Pittsburgh, Pa., from Pittsburgh. The 
final Saturday afternoon broadcast in the Pacific Coast 
series, 5:00 to 5:30 P.C.T., will be made March 27. 
Watch the local for 
further information. 

Teachers, parents, students, and all others interested 


radio columns of your papers 


in these broadcasts are invited to address their comments 
and suggestions concerning this or future series, to 
Peter W. Dykema, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, general chairman of the national 
series, or to Leslie P. Clausen, Los Angeles Junior Col- 
lege, Los Angeles, California, general chairman of the 
Pacific Coast series. 
National Music Week—May 2-8 
LWAys beginning the first Sunday in May, National 
Music Week dates this year are May 2 to 8 in- 
clusive. The slogan for 1937 is “Foster Local Music 
Talent,” but the National Music Week Committee is 
recommending that wherever possible this effort take 
the form of providing group musical activity for young 
people in the post-school years. 

“The organization of vocal groups, orchestras and 
bands is welcomed,” writes C. M. Tremaine, secretary 
of the National Committee, “or at least the stimulation 
of public interest looking toward their establishment in 
the near future. In communities which already have 
such groups, there is unquestionably much to be done 
toward their further development—quantitative and 
qualitative—and Music Week is intended as an oppor- 


>> 
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tunity to impress the public with the need and to win 
support for the cause. The music supervisors and the 


schools have always codperated heartily in Music Week 
and it would seem that this year’s keynote concerns them 
very specially and would be of immediate personal in- 


terest. The school music supervisor always has in the 
back of his mind the necessity of utilizing in the com- 
munity the training which the schools have given. He 
is awake to the desirability of increasing the social value 
of the school music work—of augmenting its service in 
the home and in the community life in the after-school 
years. Music Week should serve as a setting for a 
specific program in ‘bridging this gap’ between the 
school and the outside world.” 


The National Music Week Committee especially re- 
quests that school music directors and principals send in 
to them reports of what their schools are planning for 
the observance, and later, some word as to what was 
actually done. The Committee has available a pamphlet, 
“Special Activities for Schools during National Music 
Week,” which includes a number of suggestions and 
which is supplied at the printing cost of five cents. The 
headquarters address of the National Committee is 
Room 620, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 


A Lesson in Pronunciation 


OT LONG AGO, in a broadcasting studio, while wait- 
N ing for the time for my speech to arrive, I chatted 
with the announcer. In the course of the conversation the 
celesta was referred to and he pronounced it chel-es-tah ; 
whereupon The Teacher in me jumped to the fore and I 
inquired maliciously whether he knew that the word came 
from the French and not the Italian and that it should 
therefore be pronounced see-les’-tah. He seemed surprised 
but admitted at once that I was probably right, and 
when I divulged to him the fact that I had edited the 
musical terms in the Webster New International Dic- 
tionary he inquired whether other names of instruments 
were often mispronounced. I told him about several and 
he seemed both interested and grateful. So now I am 
telling you in turn that cornet is accented on the first 
syllable ; that trombone is pronounced trom’-bone (not 
trom-bone’!); and that when viola is spelled with a 
small v it refers to a stringed instrument and not to a 
girl and is therefore pronounced vee-o’-la. We do not 
hear pie-ann'-o very often nowadays but we still find 
sil-oh-fohn instead of the more correct si-ld-fén; and 
occasionally someone still says sel-lo, instead of chel-lo. 
Clarinet is accented on the last syllable, and violin is also 
—in spite of anything you may hear. Bassoon has no 
s sound in it and the middle syllable of piccolo is pro- 
nounced like the o in obey, rather than like the 7 in ill. 


That will be all for today, children, and I hope you 
are saying “Thank you, dear teacher,” and not “forget it, 
you meticulous old fussbudget’”! Oh, I forgot: the 
proper name for the string bass is not “bass viol,” but 
“double bass” or “contra bass’; also timpani is prefer- 
ably spelled with an / although the word tympanist is 
considered perfectly correct. K. W.G. 
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What Are the Rudiments of Music? 


WARREN D. ALLEN 


Associate Professor of Music and Education, Leland Stanford University 


| 1. Im the Rhythms of Speech | 





mentum, something “rude, unwrought, or in an 
unfinished state”’—a beginning, or first essential. 

Notes on a staff are certainly not the “rude” begin- 
nings or first essentials of music; they are only symbols. 
Symbols can have no meaning unless the thing sym- 
bolized is understood as a part of one’s own experience. 
We should not minimize the importance of these sym- 
hols to those who have first learned some music; but, 
after all, music is a vital and living art to millions of 
people who have never seen a bar line. Again, the feel- 
ing for key happens to be an essential characteristic of 
our own musical currency, but most non-European peo- 
ples, with very subtle musical systems of their own, 
find Occidental music, with only alternate major and 
minor scales, very strange, to say the least. 

Every child born into the world, whether he be Orien- 
tal, African, Fijian, or Occidental, absorbs the rudiments 
of the music about him, just as his first utterances are 
in the language of his people. He learns to communi- 
cate with his fellows, in song as well as in speech; in 
gesture, signals and bodily movements of various kinds. 
In work and at play, in ceremony and ritual, in story- 
telling and mimicry, the rudiments of music are devel- 
oped ; by imitation, at first, of his elders, or of strangers 
wandering into the group, and later, possibly, by in- 
venting sound-patterns, rhythms, and gestures of his 


Ta WORD rudiment comes from the Latin rudi- 


own. 

The plain fact is, therefore, that every child entering 
an elementary school possesses at least some rudiments 
of our musical system. These rudiments have not been 
taught; they have been absorbed, more or less, with the 
language he speaks, and the habits he has acquired. His 
language may be “rude,” and “unwrought,” and his 
“impassioned speech” in which Herbert Spencer found 
the “origins of music” may have been limited to calling 
across the alley to “the other kids.” In our highly in- 
dustrialized society, it is not likely that the great masses 
of our youngsters have learned “the poetry of motion” 
in the joys of dancing in the fields among the butter- 
cups; but with the rhythms of railroad, auto and sub- 
way, foxtrot, waltz and march, hop, skip and jump, 
they are thoroughly familiar. They may have heard no 
lullabies from their mothers, but they know many tunes. 
The privileged minority, at least, have probably heard 
more kinds of music, from radio and phonograph, be- 
fore entering school, than earlier generations of Amer- 
icans heard in an entire lifetime. 

The task of the educator, therefore, is to begin with 
the raw material provided by these rudimentary expe- 
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riences. To reject all of this rudimentary experience, 
and begin with new elements, those of technique and 
formal structure, may be dangerous; musical interests 
and affections may be alienated, without being restored 
by new ones. The technique of notation has too often 
been dissociated from living music, or associated with 
music in which the student has no vital interest or 
counterpart in his own experience. Even when notation 
is taught for the purpose of “reading” music (a laud- 
able end, to be sure), we too often forget that the study 
of reading must go hand in hand with that of writing. 
But, no student ever has any urge to use language sym- 
bols for writing unless he is encouraged to put down 
words and phrases of his own selection, or even of his 
own composition. 

The relationship between music and language is obvi- 
ously a vital one, but the extent to which this phase has 
been neglected becomes apparent when we ask students 

even many who have “majored” in music—to put 
“How do you do,” or longer prose sentences, into rhyth- 
mical notation. But it ought to be possible, by beginning 
with young students, and building upon the rudiments 
in their own experience, to make them capable of speech 
music, musical speech, and the writing of beth, in the 
symbols of each. 

To improve the child’s speech, musically, grammati- 
cally, and intellectually should be the joint task of music 
and language teachers; many well-trained teachers can 
do both. When the vital connection between music and 
language is thoroughly understood, the writing of mu- 
sical time-symbols should be taught (with words and 
phrases) as easily as word-writing itself. But the values 
of speech rhythm and speech intonation have been 
greatly neglected. Rhythm is usually taught as if the 
fundamental basis is concerned with beats in a measure. 
So it is—with dance music; but bar lines have kept 
many a student from understanding melody and speech 
rhythm. Perhaps the time will come when all educated 
persons will be able to set simple phrases to music and 
write them out even though they may not be capable of 
extended composition. 

Language is always a conditioning factor in deter- 
mining the character of national music. Paul Bekker has 
shown recently, in his book The Changing Opera, that 
successful national opera can only be achieved by learn- 
ing to make the language sing. That is what Mozart, 
Moussorgsky, Bizet, Debussy, also Gilbert and Sullivan, 
did in countries where the opera problem had to be 
solved. The Italians had no such problem, with a 
vocally musical language to begin with, which was well 
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In this 


adapted to vowel elongation and embellishment. 
country opera has made little headway, because the re- 
lationship between music and language is not sufficiently 
recognized, much less studied. 


“creative” music today is on the other 
phase of rhythm, the more generally recognized phase 
rhythm. Natural speech rhythms are being 
or really stretched out into neat classical 


The stress in 


of body 
“swung into,” 
patterns that involve the use of only one or two kinds 
of notes, because if we assume that notes are rudiments, 
Acting 
“The object of my 
“unrhythmical” by 
“creative” Pupils are made to 
such phrases into the acceptable formulas of 
rather than the 


the most rudimentary notes are the long ones! 
on this assumption, such a phrase as 
affections” would be pronounced 
some teachers of music. 
“swing” 
Italian barcarolle or German lullaby, 
more intricate but familiar rhythms of everyday speech. 

Judging from the methods proposed by certain teach- 
ers, “creative” education would “swing” the above- 
mentioned phrase into patterns something like those 


shown in Example No. 1, a, b, c. 


Example No.1 























wg e[2 ffe oa 2 or 
” The | ob ject | of my af : tion 

(0) 4 P d é) é) 2) é) d d or 
“The lob - ject of my af -| fee - tion 

(2 ¢|e ¢ | 1 ddie dete 
4 The lob - ject of my af -| fee - | tion 


The joke would be on the teacher, of course, because 
every youngster in the room with average radio ex- 
perience would know that the actual speech rhythms, 
made familiar in one of our most rhythmical popular 
songs, are those given in Example No. 2. 


er No. 2 


sddA ADI OD 


ob - ject of my af - fee - tion can 


DAD His ue 


white to 


: 





an a 


ps aA ae 


change my com - plex- ion from 





ro - sy red. 


This is a well-nigh perfect example of speech rhythm 
in musical notation. Every possible combination of 
eighths, quarters, triplets, sixteenths, and dotted notes, 
as well as notes prolonged in value by the use of the tie, 
are to be found in this prose sentence. 

I hear many teachers object, “But such an example 
is too difficult.” Perhaps it is—for us teachers. But 
our pupils know this music.. Now that children hear 
and know much more interesting music of all kinds than 
we knew at their age, we must pause and see what we 
learn from them. Since music has changed so 
we must start with the rudimentary expe- 


“unrhythmical”’ 


can 
enormously, 
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Example No.3 


(a) / / / / / / / / 
The ob - ject of my af - fee - tion 
> > > 
(d) e) e or e) d (ce) BY 2) d 
bas -_ ket com - ing af - fee -_ tion 
(d) : d d d or dD 2) 2) De 3 A) ds i 
am com - ing I am com - ing I am com- ing 


(e) eo é) d 


(and with other relative note values) 


I am com - ing 
> > 
(Sf) d d d d or -) 2) 2) d) ete. 
I am com -_ ing am com -_ ing 


rience of our pupils, not with the limited experience of 
an older generation. 

In the teaching of rhythm, two facts stare us in the 
face: (1) The new speeding-up of American popular 
song-tempo is bringing back new possibilities of teaching 
speech rhythm. (2) We have made a great mistake in 
teaching measure as if it were rhythm. 

Speech rhythm and rhythm notation can and should 
be taught without any bar lines at all. In teaching 
youngsters to make note values relative symbols we 
could begin by making dots or characters for syllables 
as in Example No. 3a. 

After the addition of stems, the triple grouping of 
“object of” could be singled out as a phenomenon to be 
specially marked (3). Words like “basket,” or “com- 
ing,” in “Old Black Joe” (see Example No. 3b), can 
illustrate the notation of words and phrases that have 
the accent on the initial short note; words like “affec- 
tion” (see Example No. 3c) that of words accented on 
a longer inner syllable, and so on. Subtle shades of 
meaning, differentiated by changes in accent, tempo, and 
grouping, could be illustrated as in Examples No. 3d, 
e, f. At the same time, note values are being linked up 
to everyday speech. 

Measure has nothing to do, necessarily, with speech 
rhythm; our metrical music, as a matter of fact, is no 
older than the clock, and the invention of both seems to 
have been roughly contemporaneous. Furthermore, our 
notion of regularly recurring beat, marked by ticks or 
pulsation in time, is foreign to most non-European cul- 
tures that know neither clock nor military march. 

The recognition of natural body rhythm, the pulse of 
the body, duple phrase organization of music analogous 
to the heartbeat, entered Occidental culture with the 
Renaissance. It may have been one cf the elements of 
pagan culture opposed by early Christianity, buc, at any 
rate, body rhythms, the rhythms of the swaying dance, 
are basic in our musical inheritance. No appreciation of 
the classics is possible until that fact is recognized. 

So, underneath the speech rhythms quoted above there 
goes on, as in all popular music today, the simplest of 
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all patterns—two pulses in the measure. But music in 
our schools usually ignores this fact by teaching measure 
as an artificial matter of bar lines on a staff. Short notes 
are taught, not as suggested above, in relation to speech 
syllables, but as ultimate divisions of “whole notes.” This 
leads most students to associate quarter-notes with 
“beats”; three-quarter (3/4) and four-quarter (4/4) 
measures are favored, and the important two-half meas- 
ure, (2/2) in which most modern dance music is writ- 
ten, is almost completely ignored in school texts! 

The functional use of the bar line can be taught as 
a next step beyond the syllabic exercises quoted above. 
Example No. 4 illustrates the use of the bar line as a 


Example No.4 


1 hb SH oh 


been 


dod 


I’ve 


a) 


roam - ing 





been roam -_ ing, I've 
convenient but not wholly necessary aid, when placed 
before the accented note. Example No. 2 shows, how- 
ever, how much can be said with only one bar line. 
Example No. 1 shows what soft, slushy pap results 
when the bar line is thrust in front of every syllabic 
accent, or oftener, to make unnecessary measures that 
result in doggerel. (The difficulty may be that the clas- 
sical four-measure pattern rules us so hard that all such 
phrases are stretched out to fit it.) 

Schubert wrote a marvelously subtle speech rhythm 
(Example No. 5), each measure of which is packed 
with an astounding variety of nuance and tone lengths. 
Sensitive interpretation of that melody should permit a 
rhythmic flow that ignores bar lines. The composer of 
Blossom Time used this melody by lengthening the note 


Example No. 5 








values to produce an “oom-pah-pah” waltz tune of eight 
measures instead of four. 

No, bar lines and measure signatures are far from 
being rudiments. They are tools of an advanced tech- 
nique, to be used with care. In reading they give no 
hint as to “what the music says,” and much simple 
music—for one singer or player—could be written very 
well without them. 

Just as no measure signature ever tells how many 
beats to feel in a measure, much less what kind of 
beats, or the speed thereof, so also no key signature 
ever tells us what key a piece is in. (But that is the 
starting point for another discussion !) 

No greater compliment can come to an artist than 
this: “You make your instrument talk.” How can he 
do that? Not by technique alone. The teachers and 
conductors that are really alive are never afraid to 
chatter music, declaim it, and phrase it for those under 
their guidance, even at the risk of making “funny 
noises.” Rude rudiments of music must be alive. Sup- 
pose we try to find the rudiments of musical speech and 
of speaking music. In so doing we may succeed in 
making new music which has the vitality of our lan- 
guage at its best. 

This argument for the rudiments of music in speech 
rhythms does not, for a moment, imply any necessary 
conflict with the better-understood rudiments of music 
in body rhythms. Another article may serve to clear up 
this point. 


Student Conductors 


rectors. One of the functions of education is to 
develop leadership, and one of the finest opportunities 
in any field to develop leadership lies in music. In 
general, this opportunity has been overlooked, except 
by a few of our progressive school music directors. 
The student-conductor contests held in connection 
with the National School Band and Orchestra Contests 
the past two years have brought out abilities and talent 
that none of the spectators had any reason to suspect. 
In every high school band, orchestra, and choir, we 
can usually find students who possess that intangible 
quality we recognize as “leadership.” Let us give these 
students the opportunity and help that will enable them 
to discover and develop their aptitude for conducting 
by assigning them an occasional major work to learn, 
then to teach, and finally to conduct in public—not just 
a march, and not a selection that has already been 
studied by the group. 
Why not make a student conductor responsible for 
the first five minutes of each rehearsal, attending to the 
tuning, vocalizing, attendance taking and other matters, 


fe MuUsIc education profession needs more fine di- 
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as the price he or she pays for the privilege of conduct- 
ing the group in a major work? But do not be half- 
hearted about it. Give the student conductor every 
assistance you can, in conducting, interpretation and 
discipline. Don’t be surprised if he gets better results 
than you do—and don’t get jealous, for you will receive 
the credit for the success of your student conductors if 
you really help them. 

The best way to improve your own conducting is to 
teach your students to conduct, for you will then find 
it necessary to practice what you preach. 

If each high school band, orchestra and choir devel- 
oped one student conductor each year, enough of the 
most gifted ones would eventually join our profession 
to completely change the status of music education in 
America—believe it or not! 

The familiar saying that “conductors are born, not 
made” may be partially true, but the present system 
allows most of the “born” conductors to live in ignor- 
ance of their gifts. Let’s change the system, in our 
own schools, now! 


JOSEPH E. MADDY 
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A Century of Music in Buffalo Schools 


gi IS MUCH to be regretted that Music, a branch of 
education 


which was introduced into our Public 
Schools as early as 1837, was, by a ‘penny wise and 
pound foolish economy,’ of the Common Council of 
1858, entirely ignored. This science should be regarded 
as a powerful auxiliary, not only in rendering school 
pleasant, but the devotional exercises of the Sabbath 
School, the Family and the Church, solemn and deeply 
impressive. School songs not only assist the teacher in 
preserving good order, but they are an important means 
of diffusing a pleasant view of the rougher duties of life, 
and to neglect so powerful a moral agent in the educa- 
It is to be 
hoped that during the coming year, a teacher of Music 


tion of the young, is to me unpardonable. 


will be employed in the Schools, and that this branch, 
once more introduced, will not again be banished from 
the school room.” 

The foregoing statement is quoted from the annual 
report made in 1862 by J. B. Sackett, Superintendent of 
the Buffalo Public Schools. Several interesting angles 
will at once appeal to the reader. Of paramount con- 
cern, of course, is the fact that music was introduced 
in the schools of Ruffalo just one hundred years ago. 
Then, also, there is the revelation that the problems in- 
cident to curtailed support for music in the schools are 
almost as venerable as school music itself. Of greater 
of the 
superintendent and the supporting reasons given for his 


significance, however, is the indicated attitude 


defense of music teaching in the schools—which are not 
out of line with the philosophy of the present day. In- 
deed, many of the earnest men and women who are 
“discovering” values inherent in the school music pro- 
gram may be surprised to learn that some of the most 
convincing arguments for music in the school curriculum 
were set forth by school superintendents before most of 
the readers of this magazine were born. 

Recently, while searching for historical data for use in 
connection with the forthcoming Centennial Festival of 
the Buffalo Public School Music Department, William 
Breach, supervisor of music, uncovered a great deal of 
interesting information. In addition to certain records 
of value and copies of early song books, samples of 
which are reprinted on the opposite page, it was found 
that in practically all of the annual reports made by the 
succession of superintendents, music received more or 
less extended mention. The first instance, apparently, is 
in the report of 1839, made by Superintendent O. G. 
Steele, who stated that “Some attention has been paid 
to vocal music in several of the schools.” Subsequent 
annual reports depict the gradual development of the 
music program in the Buffalo schools and also divulge 
further proof that administrators—in Buffalo at least— 
were thinking about the place of music in education 
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many years ago. In fact some of the Buffalo reports 
written when Lincoln was president, and before, contain 
statements which might well be quotations from recent 
Yearbooks of the Music Educators National Conference. 

The records indicate that beginning in 1837 music was 
taught in various Buffalo schools by the classroom 
teachers, but in 1843 Superintendent S. Caldwell stated 
that by direction of the Council, a teacher of vocal 
music, F. Hazelton, was employed for a term of six 
months. “He is required,” wrote Superintendent Cald- 
well, “to visit each school twice a week and devote half 
an hour to instruction and practice in singing in each at 
every visit. The gentleman employed has thus far de- 
voted himself assiduously and faithfully to this business, 
perambulating the city from district to district in sun- 
shine and in storm; and it is gratifying to me to be able 
to state that in most of the schools he is a welcome 
visitor, and a valuable coadjutor in the work of educa- 
tion. The progress the children have already made in 
acquiring a knowledge of music and the testimonials of 
public approbation have resulted in the re-employment 
of the teacher for another term of six months. The 
experiment of introducing vocal music as a branch of 
education into our public schools has thus been made, 
although singing was introduced as a recreation into 
several of the schools soon after the free school systems 
were established. Whenever the teacher was able to 
lead in music, he found the children ready to follow; 
and thus music was introduced before the present 
teacher commenced his labors, and many of the children 
were able to sing before music was taught as an ele- 
mentary study. The success of the experiinent has thus 
far exceeded the anticipation of its friends, and little 
doubt now exists of its becoming a permanent branch of 
juvenile instruction.” 

In 1845 Superintendent Steele devoted several para- 
graphs of his report to music, “the most delightful of 
nature’s gifts,” which through the schools could be “so 
universally distributed among the children of men,” and 
in 1846 Superintendent Daniel Bowen had this to say: 

“Vocal music has been practiced in the public schools 
during the past year, under the direction of the teachers 
and their assistants, some of whom are highly qualified 
to impart practical instruction with very happy effect 
upon the minds of the children. Many of the scholars 
also have sufficient knowledge to lead in this delightful 
exercise. Care has been taken in the selection of pieces 
of as high and instructive a character as juvenile music 
will permit, that its moral effect upon the minds of the 
children may be secured. * * * The powerful influence 
of music upon the taste, the feelings, and moral senti- 
ments of children, cannot fail to strike even a casual 
observer with the great practical utility in schools. 
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GLIMPSES OF THE EARLY 


an pages from “Dulcedo” (1853) and “The Public School Song Book” (1846) are 
reproduced from photostat copies supplied by the Grosvenor Library, Buffalo. The 
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etching of Central School is from a volume of reports dated 1855. 


Music, being the natural language of happiness and 
pleasure, must have a soothing and subduing effect upon 
the minds of the young, especially where one to two 
hundred join their voices in the same employment. As 
a highly interesting and useful exercise, it ought never 
to be overlooked in our public schools.” 

Drawing was first referred to in 1849 by Superin- 
tendent Daniel Bowen, and apparently a teacher of 
drawing had been engaged. “Vocal music,” wrote 
Superintendent Bowen, “has been practiced as hereto- 
fore in all the schools.” 

In 1851 William C. Webster was engaged as teacher 
of singing, and in 1853 we find the first mention of 
physical education, made by Superintendent V. M. Rice. 
In 1855 Mr. Webster was obliged to resign as music 
supervisor and G. V. Vining was appointed in 1856. In 
this year it was evident that oral instruction was given 
in the primary department and in the intermediate de- 
partment Webster’s Dulcedo was used. In 1855 Super- 
intendent E. F. Cook made extended reference to music : 

“The science and practice of vocal music has been 
taught in our public schools as a regular branch of edu- 
cation for nearly twelve years past, and hence can no 
longer be deemed an experiment. The fears at first 
entertained by many of the friends of the schools, as 
to the utility and practicability of employing a special 
teacher in this department, have been removed, in the 
good resulting from its regular, thorough, and system- 
atic presentation of the elements of the science, coupled 
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with a judicious course of practice. Its happy influence 
upon the discipline of the schools; its tendency to re- 
store the wasted energies both of body and mind; and 
its results in allaying the effects of contention, strife 
and passion, and imparting a cheerfulness to the mind 
of the pupils, have been most fully tested, so that it 
would now seem almost indispensable to the mental and 
physical development of the child.” 

Superintendent Cook was apparently well pleased with 
the work done by Mr. Webster and by his successor 
G. V. Vining, and stated that he believed it wouid be 
advisable, in order to continue the good work, to add 
another teacher of music. Mr. Cook was perhaps the 
first superintendent to refer to the relation of music to 
the leisure-time problem—and by inference at least, to 
touch upon the cultural and therapeutic values resulting 
from enriching the lives of children with experience in 
music. “A grand question now agitated by all real 
philanthropists is,” wrote Mr. Cook in a later report, 
“what system of discipline and education is best calcu- 
lated to make men virtuous and happy? Not what will 
render them rich, honorable and powerful. All cannot 
be rich. The great mass must ever remain in com- 
paratively humble circumstances. But all may be made 
virtuous and happy, so far, at least, as virtue and happi- 
ness can be predicated on morals in this world. The 
laboring classes of people do not always labor. They 
have their seasons of pleasure and of mirth, and so they 
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Toward a More Helpful Adjudication 


MAX T. KRONE 
Director, Northwestern University A Cappella Choir 


VERY ADJUDICATOR who takes his work at all seri- 
E ously, and who really wishes to help the teachers 
and groups he has been called upon to hear, has be- 
moaned the fact that (1) the time allowed for writ- 
ing suggestions is so abbreviated; (2) the endurance of 
the human hand is limited; (3) high-school stenogra- 
phers—though willing to the nth degree—as a rule have 
difficulty with allegro non troppo; (4) it is often diffi- 
cult, under pressure of time, to phrase the thought that 
one wishes to express, so that it will not offend or dis- 
courage one whom it was intended to befriend or en- 
courage; (5) the adjudicator frequently finds himself 
making the same criticism so often that, from sheer 
ennui, he discontinues it, even though he knows the 
group needs the criticism. 

He has also discovered that groups and directors gen- 
erally are subject to the same pitfalls and weaknesses, 
and that there are certain suggestions that he could 
almost gamble on being required to make several times 
during the course of any contest. 

From these experiences, I have devised a method of 
adjudication which makes it possible (1) for the ad- 
judicator to give as much as two typewritten pages of 
constructive criticism if necessary, without writing more 
than a few lines and without giving any dictation; (2) 
for the adjudicator to listen carefully to the perform- 
ance without the distraction of writing or dictating ; and 
(3) for the typists—two are required—to finish typing 
the criticisms so that the adjudicator can read them 
over before leaving the contest to be sure they say what 
he intended they should say. 

The method is simple yet rather complete, I believe. 
It is also personal, for, while any adjudicator or con- 
test organization is free to use the blank form and the 
ideas incorporated with it, each adjudicator obviously 
must formulate his own outline and “code.” Although 
the suggestions in this article deal with choral groups 
only, the system could easily be adapted to instrumental 
groups. The materials involved are an adjudication out- 
line and a code of suggestions. 


The Adjudication Outline 


There is nothing particularly new or different about 
this idea. The accompanying form has been developed 
from several in use by various contest organizations and 
modified to suit my personal analysis of a performance. 
It permits the adjudication of two numbers and is 


{Nore This article, together with the acéompanying adjudication outline for 
choral groups, is indicative of the trend of thought among adjudicators and 
those interested in adjudication, which is undoubtedly toward the end that a 
standard form will eventually be adopted by the National School Vocal Asso- 
ciation for all regional and national competitive events. Official adjudicator's 
comment sheets have already been adopted by the National School Band and 
Orchestra Associations, reference to which is made on page 85 by A. R. Mc- 
Allister, president of the Band Association.—Tue Epitors.} 
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quickly filled out at the end of the performance or dur- 
ing it. The items are not arranged in order of impor- 
tance, but according to convenience on a mimeographed 
sheet. A carbon copy may be made for the adjudicator’s 
files in case any question should arise later. 


The Code of Suggestions 


This is the most essential element of the system. In 
preparing the code of suggestions, I referred to the 
notes I had kept on the most frequent shortcomings of 
choral groups heard in several contests. Then I tried to 
formulate constructive suggestions covering those points, 
after which I organized them under nine principal head- 
ings as shown in the adjudication outline. 

Under No. 1 (interpretation and artistic effect), for 
example, I had items listed as follows: 


(a) As I think back over the performance I do not remem- 
ber it as a unified picture with each phrase in its proper propor- 
tion. I think this is largely due to the way the rhythm and the 
phrases were broken up. 

(b) The general effect was accordion-like resulting from a 
monotonous use of the swell. Choosing large units for expressive 
treatment would help. 

(c) Crescendo means louder later on; diminuendo or decre- 
scendo means softer later on. 

(d) Usually it is quite deadly to sing repeated tones or 
chords at the same dynamic level. Each repetition should be 
a little louder or softer than the preceding, depending upon the 
context. 

(e) Develop a greater range of dynamics. Set a ff at the 
loudest point which is safe for the voices, and which still per- 
mits good tone and blend; then work down to a ppp, which is 
just a vital whisper. 

(f) All crescendo, diminuendo, sforzando, staccato marks, etc., 
are relative and must be taken in proportion, not unduly exag- 
gerated. 


All of the above-mentioned suggestions require less 
than one typewritten page. A similar page was prepared 
for each of the other principal headings of the adjudica- 
tion outline, nine pages in all. These assembled pages 
constitute the code of suggestions. Notice that each 
subdivision contains only one or, at the most, two sen- 
tences. Experience has shown this to be a most useful 
procedure. If two different ideas are embodied in one 
subdivision, it will soon be discovered that every group 
needs one of the suggestions but not the other. 


How It Works 


At the contest, I have three copies of the code of 
suggestions, one for each of the two typists and one for 
myself. After listening to the performance of the first 
group, I check the adjudication outline. Then I look 
through the code of suggestions and write down, on a 
piece of scrap paper, the numbers and letters which 
represent the particular suggestions I wish to give each 
director. On this same piece of paper, I write down any 
suggestions or criticisms which are not covered in the 
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Adjudication Outline for Choral Groups 


ADJUDICATION BY Max T. Krone 
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(The factors well presented are marked with a plus sign; those needing attention are marked with a minus sign; 
those needing special attention are marked with a double minus. No mark signifies average.) 
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code of suggestions, and which apply peculiarly to this 
particular group. Under this category come such things 
as faulty pronunciation of particular words, mention of 
certain measures which were noticeably weak, and so 
on. One of the typists takes the notes I have made, and 
by referring to her copy of the code of suggestions, 
types my criticisms and suggestions, adding the long- 
hand notes I have made which apply to this particular 
group. The other typist takes the notes which apply to 
the second group. By the time this group has finished, 
the first typist is usually back to get the notes on the 
third group, and so on. During the day, I look over 
the notes that have been typed to be sure they are cor- 
rect and ready to be sent out to the directors. 

The following were the notes that I made for the 
typist concerning one group in a contest last spring: 

Ic, 2c, d, e, f, 5d, 8b, 9a 

Upon being interpreted by the typist from the code 
of suggestions these notes formed the following letter 
to the director of the group: 


Develop a greater range of dynamics. Set a ff at the loudest 
point which is safe for the voices, and which still permits good 
tone and blend; then work down to a ppp, which is just a vital 
whisper. 
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You are singing the notes as though each were equally impor- 
tant. Sing through the unimportant words and tones to the im- 
portant ones. 

Don’t sag at the end of phrases. Keep the chest up as you 
exhale, and don’t drop the chord so ungraciously. Learn to 
listen to it and pull it quickly into tune before you leave it. If 
the phrase ends on a long chord, take a breath and come in 
again softly. You can hold a chord all day that way. 

Every phrase in music, like every phrase in English, has one 
important note or word. Study the phrases for these notes. 
Build the tone up to and away from them. 

Kiss, don’t kick, the phrases goodbye, without lingering too 
long in the process, or the flow of the rhythm will be held up. 

I don’t get a rhythmic Jift out of your singing. It bears me 
down with the weight of each beat. 

Use your faces and eyes, foiks. Let them help tell the story 
and convey the mood. Be actors; you won't look silly. But you 
do look silly singing one mood and looking another. 

Sing from your toes instead of your heels. Imagine a football 
team poised for a touchdown—on its heels! Get your bodies 
poised and alert, and then the tone will have some support and 
more vitality. 


The method is practical and allows each adjudicator 
to express his own ideas in his own way. It would never 
be possible to standardize the code of suggestions, and 
it would not be desirable to do so. Each adjudicator 
must give his suggestions and criticisms in the light of 
his own experience, training, ability, discrimination, and 
taste. 
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The Psychology of Music 


CARL E. SEASHORE 


vil. 
(2) WHAT MAKES IT GOOD OR BAD? 


THE VIBRATO: 


O PRESENT this issue in highlights, let me quote 
‘tik some of the summary conclusions as stated in 
my recent volume, Psychology of the Vibrato in Voice 
and Instrument.* 


What Is the Nature of Beauty in the Vibrato? 


Beauty in the vibrato is found in artistic deviation 
from the precise and uniform in all the attributes of 
tone. 

It is the most systematic, natural, and essential of 
musical ornaments. 

Its beauty lies in its contribution to the flexibility, the 
tenderness, and the richness of the tone as opposed to 
the thinness, the rigidity, and the coldness of a tone. 

It represents the periodic changes of pitch, intensity, 
and timbre in sonance. 

Richness of tone results from successive fusion of 
changes of tone as distinguished from simultaneous 
fusion in timbre. 

Flexibility of tone results from indefiniteness of out- 
line. 

Tenderness of tone results from evidence of organic 
trembling. 

The genuine vibrato is automatic and expresses the 
truth, like the smile and the frown. 

To cultivate the vibrato, do not cultivate a sign of 
feeling which is not present, but cultivate the power to 
feel music genuinely. 


Is the Vibrato Desirable? 


We find evidence for the desirability of the vibrato 
from many sources, among which we may mention the 
following : 

The Universality of Its Occurrence in Good Singing: 
No singing can be good without the vibrato except for 
an occasional contrasting effect. Objective measure- 
ments reveal its presence often in the most desirable 
form where the singer denies its use, and the musical 
listener has failed to hear it as such. If any recognized 
musician thinks he can find one exception to this rule, 
it is his duty to document it by making an objective 
recording and publishing the fact. The issue involved 
is a vital one for good music, but it is greatly confused 
in most current theory and practice. 

Its Automatic Nature: The fact that the vibrato in 
voice occurs automatically whenever the person sings 
with genuine feeling indicates that it is an inherent 
mode of expression in the aesthetic mood. Like the 


2 University of Iowa Press, Iowa City, Iowa, 1936. 
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smile and the frown, it is an organic, natural, and true 
expression of feeling when genuine. It can, of course, 
be imitated and learned, just as a smile and a frown can 
be acquired ; and to that extent it is an imitation of feel- 
ing. 

Its Use in Instrumental Performance: The fact that 
the violinist cultivates the vibrato at the expense of 
great effort and vastly increased difficulty in perform- 
ance attests its desirability in the highest of instrumental 
arts. gs 


Its Conflict with Precision: The fact that the vibrato 
is a clearly preferred alternative to precision and 
smoothness in tone in the face of the violence that it does 
to intonation, melody, and harmony testifies to its great 
worth. 


Its Place in Tone Quality: The fact that in the best 
musical hearing the vibrato is not thought of distinctly 
as a pulsating affair but as flexibility, tenderness, and 
richness in tone quality, all of which are regarded as 
desirable, constitutes significant evidence of its place in 
the musical situation. 


What Are the Marks of a Good Vibrato? 


As guides in determining whether or not a particular 
vibrato is good or bad, I have formulated some rules 
such as the following: 

The most desirable average extent of pitch, intensity, 
and timbre, singly or in combination, is that which pro- 
duces flexibility, tenderness, and richness of tone, with- 
out giving undue prominence to the pulsating quality as 
such. That is, the effect is good when it produces the 
desired tone quality, but does not make us clearly con- 
scious of the fact that there are distinct waves. 

An extent of the pulsation smaller than that defined 
in the above rule fails, in proportion to its smallness, to 
contribute toward the betterment of tone quality. 

Freedom from irregularity in extent is essential to a 
good vibrato. As in all motor skills, the inceptive stages 
are irregular. A distinct mark of an unfinished vibrato 
is that it continues to be erratic in the extent of the 
pulsation in one or all of the three media. The extent 
may be large or small ; it may increase or decrease with- 
in a single tone or in a succession of tones, but the 
change must be gradual and smooth. This rule applies 
also to the part-time or intermittent use of the vibrato 
on a single tone, which is always an indication of in- 
adequacy. 

Artistic performance demands variation in extent and 
rate throughout a performance. A uniform vibrato, 
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even in the most perfect form, becomes monotonous and 
fails to function in phrasing, interpretation, and expres- 
sion of the individuality of the performer. 

The most desirable average rate is that which causes 
the best fusion of tone quality in sonance without pro- 
ducing a chattering through excessive rate. The faster 
the rate the more completely the fusion takes place in 
sonance within a medium range. Slow rate not only 
fails in producing fusion, but makes the wave movement 
more prominent. High rate introduces a new element; 
namely, chatter, which takes the place of pitch wave. 

In vocal vibrato the pulsations in pitch should be 
primary and dominant. This is true in its relation to 
intensity, primarily on the ground of its near univer- 
sality in current good singing, but also on the ground of 
its relative prominence perceptually in the most refined 
vibrato. 

The combination of synchronous pulsations in the 
three media makes a larger contribution toward tone 
quality than its occurrence in one or two. 

In instrumental music, relatively pure intensity pulsa- 
tion is permissible, as in organ stops and in the use of 
beats within a region of tolerance for rate. 

In solo parts, both vocal and instrumental, the artist 
has larger latitude for giving prominence to the vibrato 
than he has in ensemble. This rule holds particularly 
for instrumental performances and, more specifically, 
for all other than the string instruments. 

The more nearly alike the timbres of the instruments 
within an orchestral choir, the greater may be the de- 
mand for the vibrato in that choir. 

A bad vibrato is one which is excessive or erratic in 
the extent of pulsation in pitch or intensity. There is, 
of course, more bad vibrato than good in music on the 
same principle that a comedian says, “Black horses eat 
more than white horses because there are more of them,” 
and also because of the relative difficulty among indi- 
vidual singers of producing a good vibrato. Of course 
we dislike a bad vibrato and should discourage it, but 
that is no excuse for rejecting or disliking a good 
vibrato. 


But What Is Good and What Is Bad for John Smith? 


Scarcely any two persons hear a given vibrato alike. 
The reason for this lies in certain facts of individual 
differences, among which the following are conspicuous: 


The Vibrato Ear: As in pitch discrimination or hear- 
ing ability, one person may be a hundred times as keen 
as another person in his capacity for hearing the pres- 
ence of the vibrato or vibrato differences. This presents 
a most embarrassing problem to the performer, and, 
hence, a very great confusion as to what is good and 
what is bad in the discussion among individuals in the 
audience. These gross individual differences in what 
we may call vibrato ear or vibrato talent prevent us 
from saying that a particular vibrato is ideal, good or 
bad without specifying for whom it is so. Ordinarily 
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we may aim at a particular group type; such as, the fine 
musical ear, the average ear, or the crooner-saxophone 
ear. 


The Feeling-Response: One thing that is as impor- 
tant as the ear is the natural and temperamental feeling- 
response or the emotionality of the listener. So far as 
the arousing of feeling is concerned, the majority of 
persons in a normal population shed the artist’s outpour- 
ing of a beautiful tone as a duck sheds water. It has 
no meaning to them; it does not arouse the appropriate 
feeling, and is, therefore, largely lost. We have the 
technical word, empathy, to designate this trait of “feel- 
ing oneself into a situation.” Musical empathy is one 
of the most essential elements of musical appreciation. 


The Attitude and Training: The effect of attitude of 
the musician has been demonstrated in a shocking man- 
ner by the history of the attitude toward the vibrato— 
the inadequate and ridiculous descriptions that have been 
given, the fanciful explanations, the mystical implica- 
tions, the groundless musical criticisms, the ill-directed 
and wasteful musical pedagogy as affecting the vibrato. 
These musical tragedies have their common root in the 
absence of correct knowledge of the nature of the 
vibrato. 

The Listener's Mood: In addition to all the above 
variables, we have learned to take into account the point 
of view of the listener, and have distinguished between 
the critical mood and the musical mood. Both are legit- 
imate and essential, but each yields quite different re- 
sults. The former must prevail largely in training 
periods and in critical activities; whereas, the latter 
should prevail in the normal musical situation in which 
the object is the derivation of pleasure. 

We are dealing with aesthetics, and aesthetics is 
analytical and critical throughout. Therefore, in speak- 
ing of norms of beauty, indifference, or ugliness, we 
must confine ourselves to that which can be observed or 
felt in the critical mood. In view of these facts, it is 
clear (1) that what makes a good vibrato or a bad one 
is to be answered in terms of the extent to which it 
serves its purpose of contributing the three specifically 
named elements of feeling value to the tone; (2) that 
there can be no single standard of goodness or badness 
because the perception value and the feeling value de- 
pend upon the “vibrato talent” of the listener; (3) that 
norms for best current practice are available and ap- 
plicable; and (4) that there is abundant room for im- 
provement beyond these norms in the direction of an 
ideal vibrato for the fine musical ear. 


{Note: In a series of reports from the laboratory-studio for the Psychology 
of Music, Carl E. Seashore has presented to Journat readers specimens of 
scientific findings which, included under the general heading ““The Psychology of 
Music,"* have dealt with various phases of the subject from issue to issue, as 
follows: (1) Pitch Intonation in Singing, March, 1936; (2) Approaches to the 
Experimental Psychology of Music, May, 1936; (3) Quality of Tone: Timbre, 
September, 1936; (4) The Quality of Tone: Sonance, October, 1936; (5) 
Measurement of Musical Talent: The Eastman Experiment, December, 1936; 
(6) The Vibrato: What Is It?, February, 1937; (7) The Vibrato: What Makes 
It Good or Bad, appearing in this issue; and (8) The Vibrato: How Can We 
Approach an Ideal Vibrato?, which is the concluding article of the current 
series, and which will appear in the May issue.—Tue Eprrtors.]} 
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The School Band Movement 


WILLIAM D. REVELLI 
Director of Bands, University of Michigan 


Facog school bands have existed for some fifty 
years, the school-band program, as we recognize 
it in our modern curricula, can be legitimately consid- 
ered a comparatively recent educational project. The 
school band as it was—shall we say—tolerated in the 
average community during the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century and the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury, was looked upon, especially by the administrators, 
as a sort of stepchild—or worse yet, an orphan—placed 
upon the school doorstep, and left there to be taken in. 

It is true that in some communities these orphaned 
groups were taken in, although, in most cases, the ad- 
ministrators—because of their skepticism regarding the 
true purposes and values of these musical groups—in- 
sisted that they be brought in the back door. However, 
we cannot be too severe in our attitude, for the admin- 
istrator’s reaction was generally concerned with the 
possibility that the band program might prove disrupt- 
ing to the traditional routine and curricula, which, for 
the last four decades, had so deeply embedded them- 
selves in our American school systems. 

The schools of the Midwest were perhaps the first 
to give the school band an opportunity to prove its 
worth as a member of the school program. Soon there- 
after, the decision was reached in many communities 
that the school band had proved its worth by reason of 
its contribution to the social program of the school as 
well as to that of the community. In many small towns, 
as well as in a few metropolitan centers, the school 
bands began to function as musical units, sponsored 
and supported by local clubs or civic groups. In time, 
the B-flat scale—concert, if you please—was mastered ; 
then marches; and, later, groups of melodies plastered 
together by our dear friends the dominant seventh and 
diminished seventh chords, which, resolving to foreign 
keys, gave us selections discreetly called overtures. 

The exquisite (?) performances of these bands soon 
began to appeal to the music-loving folk of the com- 
munities; and, consequently, the school band replaced 
the old town band in its yearly Fourth of July celebra- 
tion engagement, and, in some localities, it supplanted 
the municipal band in its regular weekly park concerts. 
Whether this transition came as the result of the school 
bands being better prepared than the town bands, or 
whether it was due to community thrift — probably it 
was a combination of the two—matters not; the school 
band was rapidly becoming a vital factor in the school 
and community life. The marked progress made by 
these bands during the last decade has been truly 
amazing. 





An address delivered at the 1937 Annual Clinic of the National School 
Band Association, of which Mr. Revelli is first vice-president. 
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From fifteen- and twenty-piece bands, located over 
various widespread areas — unrecognized by adminis- 
trators, school patrons, or the state—playing composi- 
tions inferior in quality and arrangement, under con- 
ditions often totally unsuited to the occasion, have 
grown, within the past fifteen years, our modern con- 
cert bands. These modern bands, fully instrumented, 
playing the music of the great masters, no longer under 
intolerable conditions, but, in many instances, in spe- 
cially constructed buildings with rehearsals scheduled 
on the regular school program, are offering thousands 
of children the opportunity for self-expression in the 
world of music. 

To mention all the persons responsible for the re- 
markable growth in the school-band program would be 
impossible. The important thing is that our growth in 
numbers seems fortunately to have been well paced by 
quality in performance. And so, administrators, who a 
few years ago classified the band rehearsal as the period 
in the routine for relaxation or for “letting off steam,” 
have come to recognize the important place that music 
has in the lives of the students, as well as its significant 
contribution to the life of the community. So much for 
the progress of the school band. Let us now refer to 
the problems which are confronting us, and see what 
can be done to solve them. 

Personally, I believe that, at present, some of our 
major problems are rooted in (1) lack of uniformity in 
objectives; (2) lack of a recognized status for music in 
the curriculum; and (3) lack of music instruction that 
is universally excellent throughout all sections of the 
country. 

Regarding our lack of uniformity in objectives, or— 
expressing it in another way,—our lack of agreement 
concerning the true purpose or objectives of our efforts 
and teachings, it is a lamentable fact that, in entirely 
too many instances, band rehearsals are being held, or 
instruction is being given in a manner which emphasizes 
what the student is doing to music rather than what 
music is doing for the student. 

Concerning the lack of a recognized status for music 
in the curriculum, it is quite evident that some reor- 
ganization of the music program must take place and 
that soon. The hue and cry of classifying music as a 
fad or frill has subsided, and, in most communities, 
music is no longer considered an extra-curricular activ- 
ity,#but rather a vital necessity in the balanced educa- 
tion of every young American girl and boy. What will 
eventually happen to the band program—or to the music 
program as a whole—depends largely on the music di- 
rectors of our schools; developing successful bands is 
by no means the criterion by which our work will be 
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judged. We should, therefore, constantly remind our- 
selves that performance is but one of a number of tools 
that we are using to develop the latent possibilities of 
the student. Our ultimate goal, then, is not primarily 
the training of musicians but rather the developing of 
well-rounded personalities. 


Music in the future will play an important part in 
the building of community life, and, in so doing, it will 
become more and more an expression of community 
aspiration, and of home life and spirit. Through the 
musical organizations in the community, we shall have 
he privilege of making music an instrument of friend- 
ship, as well as an instrument of unity of purpose. 
\nd, through this development of music in the schools 
ind in the community, we shall become more concerned 
with what music does for all our people rather than 
with what the few do to music. 

School music of tomorrow must serve the community 
more actively than it does today. Certainly the test of 
anything is not its age but its use; proof of this state- 
ment is to be found in the fact that present-day admin- 
istrators are questioning the value or use of certain other 
subjects in the curricula which have long been consid- 
ered indispensable to the education of youth. This 
might very easily happen to music unless its objectives 
are definitely worth while and universally agreed upon. 

On the subject of our need of a program of music 
instruction that is universally excellent, the welfare of 
the entire program depends upon the excellence of the 
whole rather than upon the excellence of the program 
Although there has 
been marked improvement in the quality of band per- 
formance, there are still entirely too many mediocre 
bands in comparison to the number of outstanding ones. 
Greater stress must be placed on higher standards of 
instruction and performance, especially in smaller com- 
munities. Progress is measured from the bottom, not 
from the top; and the march of our progress is meas- 
ured by the poorer bands—at least from the average— 
in the procession and not by the best. Our present rat- 
ing system as used in the national contests, with its 
slogan “Pace Each Other on the Road to Excellence,” 
has and will continue to help promote normalcy in this 
respect. Believing this, I unhesitatingly vote for the 
rated contest. 

Education must cultivate the social spirit and the 
power to act socially. The rated festival provides that 
power; the contest eliminates it. The rated festival 
provides participants with the opportunity for the right 
type of criticism without the discouragement that, comes 
of defeat. Whereas, in the old days of the contest, it 
was not unusual for many directors of competing bands 
and orchestras to spend the entire school year on, she 
required contest number, now, with the rated festival, 
every participant is required to be prepared to play any 
one of four numbers selected by the adjudicators at the 
time of the festival. The evil of the contest is thus 
eliminated, yet the desire to excel remains. This seems 
to me to be a logical set-up. 


in certain localities or sections. 
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Perhaps one of the greatest weaknesses of our school- 
band program is that, for the majority of the students, 
active participation in music ceases upon the day of 
graduation from our high schools. I do not mean that 
these people should continue in the field of music as a 
profession or vocation, but rather as an avocation, a 
hobby—or whatever you may wish to call it—so long as 
it affords them the enjoyment and the opportunity to 
play. Used honestly, the word practicality is one of the 
finest in our language. I hold to the truth that nothing 
is practical that does not lead to a permanent value. If 
our school music ceases in the senior year, then, in my 
opinion, it is not practical. 





Many students are spending a great deal of time, 
effort, and, in many cases, funds to master the technical 
and interpretative skill, which, when achieved, enables 
them to perform the repertoire of the modern band and 
orchestra to their own satisfaction, as well as to that 
of their directors. What happens at the end of the 
senior year? Those who do not continue their educa- 
tion to the higher institutions of learning find them- 
selves, in most cases, in the same position as the person 
who is all dressed up with no place to go. 

The student who is fortunate enough to have the 
advantages of a college education finds himself in a 
situation that is only slightly better. In many univer- 
sities the student finds, to his surprise and disappoint- 
ment, a band inferior to the high-school band at home; 
the orchestra—and often the chorus—offer no greater 
challenge ; and he finds that, because of heavy working 
schedules, intolerable rehearsal schedules, and lack of 
time in general, he cannot continue with the avoca- 
tion which has been an integral part of his daily life 
for the past several years. This, of course, seems a 
problem for the university, yet, indirectly, it is our own. 

When the universities come to recognize the values 
of this music program, and give it the place it deserves 
in the daily curriculum, our students will have the op- 
portunity of continuing their musical participation with- 
out being penalized through other channels. Many of 
you, no doubt, have had the experience of sending 
students to the universities with the expectation that 
they will “make” the band, or the orchestra, the glee 
club or choir, only to find that on account of lack of 
credit or other causes the students are unable to con- 
tinue with their music. I believe that, in the near fu- 
ture, the general student will be given sufficient credit 
for his campus musical activities to insure him the con- 
tinuance of his musical experience. At least, it seems 
a worth-while project for the future. 

Also, I believe the national plan for regional contests 
will do more to create universal interest, and equalize 
the standards of instruction and performance, than any- 
thing else the National School Band Association can 
sponsor. Many communities, and states, are greatly in 
need of the stimulus of these regional contests. 

In closing, I should like to enumerate the problems 
and prospects of the future, which, to me, seem most 


worthy of our serious consideration. Involved in these 
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OOPERATION with music educators 
(individually and with their activities 
has been the aim of M. Witmark & 
Sons. To the officers and members 
of the Sectional Conferences we 
pledge our whole-hearted support 
and extend our best wishes for 
the success of the 1937 meetings. 


We Invite You To INspEcT 
our publications which 
will be on display at the 
exhibits of representative 
dealers at your Conferences 


M. WITMARK & SONS 2s Rocxerenter Center @ New YorK CITY 


PUBLISHERS TO THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC EDUCATORS OF AMERICA 
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is our need of: (1) A thorough study of the school- 
band program, and, eventually, an agreement upon its 
aims and objectives as part of the general program of 
music in education; (2) Greater attention to, and par- 
ticipation in, the adult community music program; (3) 
Greater stress on Class C and D bands and band music, 
that is, better compositions for the young band, not 
necessarily more difficult ones; (4) The promotion of 
more grade- and junior high-school bands; we do not 
begin early enough; (5) Scores for all band music, if 





only a four-line condensed score; (6) Uniformity, in- 
sofar as possible, in developing the National School Band 
Association standards throughout the nation; (7) Re- 
tention of public support through the enlistment of 
popular service; (8) Greater emphasis on solo and 
ensemble playing. 

In the meantime, let us continue our well-begun 
march ; let us retain our enthusiasm and equipment and 
other basic material necessities ; let us prepare ourselves 
for the future program. 


Some Problems 1n School Music 


OssBouRNE McConaTHuy 


usic in the public schools is no different from other 

human activities in that it reflects the changing 
times. Today music in schools is in the same state of 
flux and uncertainty that we find in economics, social 
relations, and world politics. 

It would be futile in this brief statement to attempt 
a discussion of the numerous phases of music instruc- 
tion which are affected by this spirit of uncertainty. 
Neither would it be of service to offer a review of the 
past. And he would be bold indeed who would dare 
undertake a forecast of the future. 

Looking about us in the present, then let me call at- 
tention to two conditions in music in the schools today 
which challenge our attention. The first is the high state 
of performance attained by orchestras, bands, and 
choruses in numerous high schools all over the country. 
The second is the situation resulting from the move- 
ment called Progressive Education. Let us consider 
each briefly. 

Superior musical performance in high schools is not 
universal. Far from it. There still are vast numbers 
of schools in the dark ages of musical indifference. 
But the remarkable thing is that so many high schools 
are achieving a really fine type of ensemble music. 

A few years ago bands and orchestras, stimulated 
largely by the example of the National High School 
Orchestra and by the band and orchestra associations, 
suddenly leaped ahead to amazing heights of accom- 
plishment ; choral music seemed dwarfed in comparison. 
Then, taking a leaf from the instrumental groups, the 
National High School Chorus awakened new life in 
vocal performance, and today the general average of 
singing in high schools is quite as advanced as is in- 
strumental performance. The vocalists, too, have 
formed their national association, dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of choral work throughout the country. 

In the meantime, however, during this remarkable 
development of musical performance, two points are 
worthy of note. First, neither appreciation nor theory 


as high school subjects appear to have kept pace with 
the developments in music performance; second, the 
recognition of music for college entrance credit and the 
recognition of applied music as an accredited college 
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subject still remain pretty much as they were ten years 
ago. Until these two matters are threshed out to the 
satisfaction of both high schools and colleges, they will 
continue as vitally weak links in the chain of public 
music instruction. 

Now let us turn to the second topic. The group of 
people called Progressive Educators have stressed what 
is known as the child-centered school: The purpose is 
to surround the child with an environment conducive to 
the development of his own interests and initiative. 
Coercion, formal drill, subject matter as such, give place 
to encouraging the child to discover his own attitudes, 
likes and urges, and to express them freely. 

As a matter of fact, all this is not new. The spirit of 
this phase of education has long actuated forward-look- 
ing teachers. But the Progressives now undertake to 
make these matters the fundamental principle of their 
school life. 

In this scheme of things, music finds its place as the 
handmaid of the social studies, contributing to them in 
innumerable helpful ways. The study of geography, 
history, language, civics, and numerous other human 
activities and relations is vitalized and illumined through 
association with appropriate music. 

The sad part of all this is that music as a skill is 
receiving extremely little consideration. The attitude is 
rather one of dabbling dilettantism. The musical child 
has scant opportunity in school to develop his powers 
even in a plan ostensibly devoted to the encouragement 
of individual initiatives and urges. Moreover, the 
failure to develop musical powers defeats its own pur- 
pose by limiting the usefulness of music in contributing 
to the general objectives of the class activities. So we 
find music today ground between the millstones of con- 
flicting purposes. The integrated program unquestion- 
ably has values which must be preserved and cultivated. 
But music study per se has its own values which must 
not be denied. The problem which music educators 
must take the initiative in solving is how to preserve the 
values of music and give adequate opportunities for 
musical development of musical children, while at the 
same time making music in school serve its broad social 
purposes. 
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PERSPECTIVE—AND RETROSPECTIVE 


On this page are shown twenty of the organizations which will contribute to the North Central convention-festival-clinic program and a few glimpses 
from previous Conferences which you may recognize if you use a magnifying glass. 


(See list of participating musical organizations on opposite page.) 
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North Central Conference Pro gram 


Sixth Biennial Meeting, with which is Combined the Annual Clinic of 
the Minnesota Bandmasters Association, Minneapolis, April 4-9, 1937 


Sunday, April 4—Morning 


10:30 CHuRCH SERVICES. 
12:00 LuNcHEON MEETING. Executive Committee of the North 
Central Music Educators Conference. 


Sunday, April 4—Afternoon 


1:00 Registration (Mezzanine floor, Nicollet Hotel). 


3:00 Unirep Cuorr Service with festival choir of 800 voices 
(Northrop Memorial Auditorium). Sponsored by the Twin 
Cities Choirmasters’ Association, with the codperation of 
the churches of Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

Officers of the Choirmasters’ Association: President—Rupert 
Sircom, Minneapolis ; Vice-President—-Margaret Waldron, Min- 
neapolis ; Secretary—Lucille Johnson, Minneapolis ; Treasurer 
—John A. Jaeger, St. Paul. Choir Festival Committee: Harold 
T. Brundin (Chairman), Minneapolis; Morton Buchanan, St. 
Paul; J. G. Lundholm, Minneapolis; Gwen Hughes, Min- 
neapolis; John J. Beck, Minneapolis ; F. K. Owen, M nneapolis ; 
Cecil Birder, St. Paul; Lea May Stevens, St. Paul. 
Conductor of festival choir: Peter D. Tkach, Minneapolis. 
Note: Admission by ticket will be provided for congregations 
represented by the Festival Choir. Convention badges will 
admit Conference members, for whom a block of seats will be 
reserved until 2:45 p.m., after which all seats will be open 
to the public. 

Music and 





4:00 Broapcast over NBC NationaL Hook-up. 

American Youth Program. T. P. Giddings, Minneapolis, 
and Mathilda Heck, St. Paul, Co-chairmen. 

5:00 Reception AND Tea for all Conference Members (Art 
Institute). Given by Minneapolis Council of the Parent- 
Teachers Association, Mrs. H. K. Painter, President. 

Sunday, April 4—Evening 
8:15 Concert (Ballroom, Nicollet Hotel). 
(1) James R. Gillette of Carleton College, Northfield, 
Minnesota, organist, with an ensemble of twelve players, 
in a recital of chamber music. 
(2) Amphion Male Chorus of Moorhead, Minnesota; 
Daniel L. Preston, Director. 
10:30 SINGING IN THE Lossy (Nicollet Hotel). 
Monday, April 5—Morning 

7:30 REGISTRATION (Mezzanine floor, Nicollet Hotel). 

8:00 Exuisits OPEN. 

9:00 First GENERAL SESSION (Ballroom, Nicollet Hotel). Pre- 
siding: Hobart H. Sommers, Principal, McPherson 
School, Chicago, First Vice-President of the North Cen- 
tral Conference. 

Music: University of Minnesota Band; Gerald R. Pres- 
cott, Director. 

Address: Carol M. Pitts, Omaha Nebr., President N. C. 
M. E. C 

Address: Martin Benson, Governor of Minnesota. 
Address: “Music and the Abnormal,” Dr. William H. 
Thompson, Head of the Department of Psychology, 
Municipal University of Omaha. 

NOTE: Not all of the participating organizations are named in the 

program. Following is the list thus far reported to the Journal: Min- 


Minneapolis Civic Orchestra; University 
of Minnesota Band; Hamline University A Cappella Choir, St. Paul; 
Mason City (Iowa) High School Band; Vermilion (S. D.) High School 
Orchestra; Twin Cities Symphony Orchestra; Carleton College Symphony 
Band, Northfield, Minn.; Amphion Male Chorus, Moorhead, Minn.; Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Band; Choir of the Basilica of St. Mary; Boy Chorus 
from State Teachers College, Moorhead; Boy Chorus from Nokomis Ju- 
nior High School, Minneapolis; Johnson High School Alumnae Chorus, 
St. Paul; Central Lutheran Church Choir; Choir of St. Mark’s Church; 
St. Cloud (Minn.) High School Band and Chorus; Orchestra, Dowling 
School for Crippled Children. Choruses representing the following high 
schools: Denfield High School, Duluth, Minn.; Springfield (Ill.) High 
School; Shorewood High School, Milwaukee, Wisc.; Johnson High School, 
St. Paul; Anderson (Ind.) High School; Charles City (Iowa) High School; 
Adrian (Mich.) High School; West High School, me — 
orthwest 


neapolis Symphony Orchestra; 


High School, Aberdeen, S. D.; Newton (Iowa) High School 
ern High School, Detroit, Mich.; Ashland (Ohio) High School; Elgin 
(Ill.) High School; Holland (Mich.) High School; Northfield (Minn.) 


High School; Roosevelt Sr. High School, Chicago, Ill.; Mechanic Arts 
High School, St. Paul; Minneapolis All-City High School Orchestra. 
Bands from the following Minnesota high schools: South (Minneapolis), 
Willmar, Elk River, Mabel, Monticello, St. Cloud, Jefferson Junior High 


(Minneapolis). 
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Monday Morning—Continued 


First General Session 
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Address: Gunderson V. Rockwell, Minnesota State Com- 
missioner of Education. 

Music: Denfield High School A Cappella Choir, Duluth, 
Minn.; George W. Parrish, Director. 

LUNCHEON MEETING. Minnesota Bandmasters Association ; 
William D. Abbott, President. 


Luncheon Meetings (to be announced). 


Monday, April 5—Afternoon 
ScHoo. Visitation. A schedule of Minneapolis schools 
will be available for those wishing to observe their work. 
T. P. Giddings, Supervisor of Music. 
Banp CLinic under the auspices of the Minnesota Band- 
masters Association. 
Note: The Minnesota Bandmasters Association is com- 
bining its annual clinic with the North Centra! Conference 
biennial meeting. Through this codperation the Clinic 
sessions of the Band Association comprise the major por- 
tion of the instrumental music features of the Conference. 
Clinic Conductors: Band—Harold Bachman, A. R. McAI- 
lister, Carleton Stewart, William D. Revelli, Ralph E. 
Rush, Mark Hindsley. Orchestra—Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, 
Anna M. Johannsen, D. A. Lentz, Adam P. Lesinsky, 
Henry Sopkin. 
Officers of the Minnesota Bandmasters Association: President 
—William Allen Abbott; Vice-Presidents—Wallace Peterson, 
C. H. Bordwell, William Fuhrmann, Walter Lienke, H. N. 
Harvey, Elmer Uggen; Secretary-Treasurer—Albert J. Steph- 
ens; Directors—-E. L. Gadbois, H. C. E. Schmidt, Victor 
Moeller, Ernest Wilkinson, E. H. Hertz; Clinic Manager—Lyn 
Roam ; State Membership Director- —-E. E. Brungarat. 
Vocat Cuiinic: “The Singing of Children before and 
through Adolescence,” Mabelle Glenn, Director of Music, 
Kansas City Public Schools. Miss Glenn will work with 
a group of unchanged, changing and changed voices from 
the St. Paul Schools. 
OrcHESTRA CLINIC, Minnesota Bandmasters Association. 
Visit Exursits. 
DINNER MEETING, Minnesota Bandmasters Association. 


Monday, April 5—Evening 
REHEARSAL: North Central High School Festival Chorus. 
Conductor: Hollis Dann, Professor Emeritus, New York 
University. 
Concert (Northrop Memorial Auditorium). Minneapolis 
Symphony Orchestra. Guest Conductor: Howard Hanson. 
This is to be a special performance for the Conference, 
made possible through the cooperation of the Orchestral 
Association of Minneapolis, Mrs. Carlyle M. Scott, Man- 
ager, and the Convention hie Cogvention badges 
will admit Conference members. 
Lobby Sing (Nicollet Hotel). 

Tuesday, April 6—Morning 
Visit Exuisits. 
Banp Cirnic, Minnesota Bandmasters Association. 
St. Paut Day. The entire Conference will be guests of 
St. Paul Public Schools. Paul S. Amidon, Superintendent ; 
Mathilda Heck, Director of Music. 


Greeting: Paul S. Amidon, Superintendent of St. Paul 
Public Schools. 
A Panorama of Music Education in St. Paul Public 


Schools. (Each of these activities will be demonstrated by 

classes from St. Paul Public Schools) : 

(a) Singing, Time and Rhythms in the First Grade. 

(b) From Musical Imitation to Musical Independence. 

(c) Some Early Efforts at Creative Music; Galtier School, 
Isabel K. Jones, Teacher. 

(d) First Experiences with Part Singing. 

(e) Three-part Music Becomes a Reality. 

(f) The Verse-Speaking Choir; Mattocks 


Myrtle Dale, Director. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE THIRTY-EIGHT 
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President, 
Music 


12:00 LUNCHEON 


10:30 


8:00 


Carol M. Pitts 


North Central 
Educators Conf. 


William A. Abbott 


President, Minnesota Band- 
masters Association 


Tuesday, April 6—Noon 


(In St. Paul). In-and-About Clubs and all 
Affiliated and Coéperating Organizations. Hosts: In-and- 
About Twin Cities Music Educators Club, Bessie Stanch- 
field, St. Cloud, Minn., President. Presiding: Hobart H. 
Sommers, member of the Executive Committee of the In- 
and-About Chicago Music Educators Club; First Vice- 
President, N. C. M. E. C. 


Tuesday, April 6—Afternoon 
CONTINUING THE St. PAuL PANORAMA. 
(a) Vocal Class in the Junior High Schools. 
(b) Music Appreciation in the Junior High Schools. 
(c) The Senior High School Choir. 
(d) A Beginning Voice Class in the Senior High School. 
(These activities will be demonstrated by classes from St. 
Paul Junior and Senior High Schools.) 
Music: Hamline University A Cappella Choir, St. Paul; 
John Marinus Kuypers, Director. 
Banp Cuitnic. Minnesota Bandmasters Association. 
Visit Exhibits. 


Tuesday, April 6—Evening 


Minnesota Bandmasters Association. 

North Centrat HicnH Scuoor CuHorat Festivar (Nor- 
throp Memorial Auditorium). 

Festival Chorus of 1,000 singers. Conductor: 
Professor Emeritus, New York University. 


DINNER. 


Hollis Dann, 


Minneapolis Civic Orchestra. Conductor: Bernhard An- 


dersen. 

The Festival Chorus will be comprised of the choruses par- 
ticipating in the National High School Choral Competition- 
Festival, North Central Division—the first interstate event 
sponsored by the National School Vocal Association. Choruses 
representing the states in the North Central area have been 
selected by the respective state organizations on the basis of 
records made in 1936 state competitions. In cases where there 
were no state chorus contests held in 1936, state organiza- 
tions or committees were asked to nominate their representa- 
tives. 

Auditions will be held on Monday in Central Lutheran Church, 
with Hollis Dann as adjudicator. Rehearsals for the festival 
concert will follow. 

North Central Committee of the National School Vocal Asso- 
ciation: Fowler Smith (chairman), Director of Music, De- 
troit, Michigan; Mabelle Glenn (ex officio) Executive Chair- 
man of National School Vocal Association; Kansas City, Mis- 
souri; Carol Pitts (ex officio) President of the North Central 
Music Educators Conference, Omaha, Nebraska; Harper C. 
Maybee, Kalamazso, Michigan; Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland, 
Ohio ; Mathilda Heck, St. Paul, Minn. ; Thaddeus P. Giddings, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Helen M. Howe, Chicago, Ill.; Gertrude 
A. DeBats, Bedford, Ohio; David A. Mattern, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. ; Irving W. Jones, Minneapolis, Minn.; Lorrain Watters, 
Des Moines, Ia.; H. C. Wegner, Waupun, Wis.; Emma R. 
Knudson, Normal, Ili.: Joseph A. Gremelspacher, Crawfords- 
ville, Ind.: M. H. Shoemaker, Hastings, Neb.; H. G. Mosby, 
Irene, S. D.: John Howard, Grand Forks, N. D. 


Lossy Stnc (Nicollet Hotel). 


Wednesday, April 7—Morning 
BreaKFast. Committee on Music Education Broadcasts; 
Peter W. Dykema, New York City, Chairman. 
BreaKFAst. Christiansen Choral School; Neil A. Kjos, 
Chicago, Chairman. 
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President, In-and-About the 


1:30 


3:00 Junior High School Section. 


Fowler Smith 


Chairman, N. C. M. E. C. 
Choral Festival 


Bessie M. Stanchfield 


Twin Cities Club 


Wednesday Morning—Continued 


INSTRUMENTAL 
Association. 


Music C.Linic, Minnesota Bandmasters 
SEconD GENERAL Session (Ballroom, Nicollet Hotel). 
Presiding: Fowler Smith, Director of Music, Detroit 
Public Schools, and Past President of the North Central 
Music Educators Conference. 

Music: Springfield High School Choir, Springfield, IIli- 
nois; Carl Lundgren, Director. 

Address: James L. Mursell, School of Education, Colum- 
bia University. 

Address : “Problems in the Segregation of Musical Talent,” 
William S. Larson, Chairman of the Department of Music 
Education, Eastman School of Music, Rochester, N. Y. 
Address: ‘“Music’s Place in Public School Education,” 
Dr. Homer Anderson, Superintendent of Schools, Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

Music: Orchestra, Dowling School for Crippled Children, 
Minneapolis; Gladys McAllister, Principal. 


LUNCHEON MEETING, Minnesota Bandmasters Association. 
LuNncHEON: Phi Beta. Edna G. Shasky, MacPhail 
School of Music, Minneapolis, Chairman. (Other special 
luncheons to be announced. ) 

Wednesday, April 7—Afternoon 
Dr. Hollis Dann. 


Section MEETINGS 


VocaL CLINIC. 


Chairman: 
Roosevelt High School, St. Paul. 


Music: Chorus of sixty boys from Nokomis Junior High 
School, Minneapolis. James Bolewine, Director. 
Speaker: Mary Kiess, Evanston, III. 

Round Table Discussion. 


Bessie Kubach, 


Music Appreciation Section. 
tor of Vocal Music, Anderson, Indiana. 


Chairman: Ruth Hill, Direc- 


Music: Choir of Shorewood High School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Harold Tallman, Director. 

Discussion: (1) Music Appreciation in Rural Districts. 
(2) Music Appreciation in Larger Cities with Aid of 
Affiliating Organizations. (3) Radio Advance in Appre- 
ciation. 


The Radio in Music Education Section—Children and the 
Radio. Chairman: Bessie Stanchfield, Director of Music, 
St. Cloud, Minnesota. 

Demonstration Broadcast of, a Children’s Program, with 
Children from the Public Schools of Minneapolis. T. P. 
Giddings, Supervisor of Music, Minneapolis. 
Demonstration: Teaching by Radio. Joseph E. Maddy, 
Professor of Music, University of Michigan, President of 
the Music Educators National Conference. 

Address: A Course in Broadcasting. Thomas Rishworth, 
Educational Director of KSTP, St. Paul. 

Discussion: Criteria for Evaluating Children’s Radio 
Programs. 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-ONE 
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RCA VICTOR 
AIDS FOR MUSIC TEACHERS! 


This month we show you some more* of the products _larly effective for music teaching. Can help you and 
which make up RCA Victor's complete sound service —_ your students immeasurably. Full details are contained 
for schools. It’s a service which covers every phase of | in the new booklet, “Sound Service for Schools”. 
sound for educational use—(recording, reception, re- | Write for your free copy today. Let us know your prob- 
production, amplification, distribution). It’s particu- lems. We will be glad to assist you in their solution. 


























RCA Victor Phonograph-Radios... Come ina 
variety of sizes, to fit smallest classroom or largest audi- 
torium. Priced from $69.95 to $450. Illustrated is Model 
15-U, an unequalled instrument for the school audi- 
torium. Excellent reception of all types of radio pro- 
grams, long and short wave. Record reproduction with 
unmatched fidelity. 
















RCA Victor Portable Public Address Systems... 
Amplify sound for audiences up to 3000 persons in school 
auditoriums—or out-of-doors. Inexpensive R-93 Record Player, 







RCA Victor Sound Recording Equip- in conjunction with this system, provides Victor Record music 
ment. .. Records individual or group per- at any required volume. 

formances, speech or radio programs. Used by ° 

many schools to prepare and keep a record of *In the February issue of this magazine, on Page 60, there appeared an 





iadiuidiess none on ancien epanarsineion advertisement listing RCA Victor music teaching aids designed to make 
nena ~ ate satel P “ music lessons more effective. It'told you about Victor Records; Text 
for various purposes. and Reference Books; RCA Victor Electrolas and Victrolas. 







RCA presents the “Magic Key of RCA” every Sunday 2 to 3 P. M., E. S. T. on NBC Blue Network. 


Sisund Stoce FOR SCHOOLS 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc., Camden, N. J. . A Service of Radio Corporation of America 
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ALL ABOARD FOR MINNEAPOLIS! 


OFFICIAL ROUTES TO THE CONVENTION 


(Round Trip Fare from Chicago, $8.15) 


The Transportation Committee announces the selection of the Chicago & North Western Railway and the Bur- 
lington Route as official routes. A special round trip fare of $8.15 has been offered by these railroads provided 75 
or more travel together, going. (Return trip may be made singly or in groups.) This is $6.52 less than regular 
coach round trip fare. Please name your choice of departure and remit $8.15 at once to C. E. Lutton, Chairman, 
Transportation Committee, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 





Two Special Trains in Chicago to Minneapolis, Sunday, April 4 


3 P. M. SPECIAL, via Chicago ,orth Western l 4 P. M. SPECIAL, via Burlington Route 
Ly. Chicago : -M, Lv. Chicago 
Ar. St. : .M, Ar. St. Paul 
| Ar. Minneapolis 











For further information write to Mr. Lutton at the above address 


“THE CONVENTION BEGINS WHEN YOU GET ON THE TRAIN?’ 


HOTEL INFORMATION 


THE NICOLLET. Headquarters for the Conference. Registration and information desks, exhibits, 
and general sessions will be in this hotel. Rates: Single—$2.00 and $2.50; Double—$3.00 and $3.50; 
Twin Bed—$4.00. When making reservations be sure to say that you are a member of the North 
Central Conference. 

WEST HOTEL. Instrumental Clinic Sessions will be held in this hotel. Rates $1.00 to $3.00. (Registration 
headquarters for the Minnesota Bandmasters Association will be the general registration headquarters at the 
Nicollet. All must register there.) 





Other Hotels: Curtis, $2.00 to $6.00; Dyckman, $2.00 to $6.00; Francis Drake, $2.25 to $4.50; Leamington, $2.00; Radisson $2.00 to $7.00. 








Detroit Conference Special to Minneapolis 


SPECIAL ROUND TRIP RATE $816.85 


The Detroit Conference Special Train leaves Detroit for Min- 
neapolis Sunday, April 4, 9:00 A.M., Michigan Central. (Return 
any day within 30 days.) SCHEDULE 

This rate is based upon a guaranteed party of 75 or more, sein Miele owe A.M. 
available only to those who join the party. © eo cosesce. os 
It will be necessary to send check to arrive in Detroit not later ia, ie... 945“ 
than March 25. Jackson ............ 10:29“ 
For those living west of Detroit, arrangements will be made to Albion ............. 10:57 
join the party at any stopping point on the Michigan Central Marshall ........... 11:09 
between Detroit and Chicago. Upon request you will be advised “Battle Creek........ 11:27 
of the lowest available rate from any intervening point. This * Kalamazoo ......... 11:59 
lower rate will be based upon mileage from Detroit. Arrive Chicago ............ 1:55 P.M. 
Clip the coupon and send to Fowler Smith at an early date if Leave Chicago ............ 4:00 
you expect to attend. If you intend to board train west of Aten Giese .......: se * 
Jackson, ask for quotation of rates. 





“ 


RETURNING 

Leave Minneapolis ........ 8:00 A.M. 
MR. FOWLER SMITH, 467 W. Hancock, Detroit, Michigan 

[_] I expect to attend the North Central Conference. 

{_] I will join the party leaving on the Detroit Conference Special. 
[-] Enclosed find check for $16.85 for which please send round trip ticket to Minneapolis on Detroit Conference Special. 
(_] Please reserve space on Detroit Conference Special. Check will be mailed on or before March 25th. 

[-] Please send full particulars concerning lowest available rates from 

















Address (street) 
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Wednesday Afternoon—Continued 


3:00 Music in the Churches Section. Chairman: Olaf C. Chris- 


tiansen, Choral Department, Oberlin College, Oberlin, 
Ohio. 

Group of Anthems: Central Lutheran Church Choir. Peter 
Tkach, Director. 

Address: What Is Church Music? Rupert Sircom, Presi- 
dent, Twin City Choirmasters’ Association. 

Address: Congregational Singing and How to Secure It. 
R. Buchanan Morton, House of Hope Church, St. Paul. 
Anthems: Choir of St. Mark’s Church. Stanley R. Avery, 
Director. 

Banp CLINIC, with University of Minnesota Band; Gerald 
R. Prescott, Director. 

Visit ExuHisits. 

DINNER AND BusINess MEETING. Minnesota Bandmasters 
Association. 

DinNnER: Mu Phi Epsilon; Mrs. Hazel Nohavec, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Chairman. 


Wednesday, April 7—Evening 


MINNEAPOLIS INTERSCHOOL FESTIVAL. Special perform- 
ances featuring different types of programs in several 
junior and senior high schools. (Instead of one massed 
performance, there will be several programs, thus enabling 
visitors to attend part of two performances.) Junior High 
School Performances—7:30. Senior High School Per- 
formances—8 :30. (See schedule following.) Admission 
tickets will be provided for all Conference members at the 
registration desk, 

North High School: A dramatization of “Elijah,” solo 
parts sung by former high-school students, now in pro- 
fessional work. Mr. Tenney and Mr. Gadbois, Directors. 
Roosevelt High School: “The Children’s Crusade,” with 
children’s chorus from the seventh grades of Folwell, 
Sanford, and Nokomis junior high schools. Teachers: 
Mrs. Hansen, Folwell; Miss Starrett, Sanford; Mrs. 
Pascoe, Standish; Mr. Bolewine, Nokomis. Mr. Anderson 
and Mr. Henning, Directors. 

Washburn High School: “The Creation,” with professional 
soloists. Mr. Beckstrom and Mr. Super, Directors. 
Central High School: Light Opera, “Chimes of Nor- 
mandy.” Mr. Morse, Director. 

Marshall High School: Original Musical Show, Mr. Burn- 
ingham. (The music will not be original. A theme will 
be taken and the music and story built around it.) 

South High School: “Midsummer Night’s Dream.” Helen 
Fish, Director. Mr. Griebenow and Mr. Abbott, incidental 
music. 

West High School: Choir and Opera. Mr. Tkach and 
Mr. Krieger, Directors. Following the choir program, 
there will be a performance of Balie’s “Sleeping Queen,” 
a light opera with four characters and no chorus. Coached, 
staged, and presented entirely by pupils, with no teacher 
heip. 


Minneapolis Interschool Festival—Continued 


Ramsey Junior High School: Operetta, “It Happened in 
Holland.” Seventh grade pupils. Miss Smith, Director. 
Jordon Junior High School: Original Fantasy, “Captain 
Tinker’s Dilemma.” Mrs. Baughman in charge. Music: 
Miss Mann and Miss Thorsen. 

Jefferson Junior High School: Concert—Band, Orchestra, 
and Chorus. Mr. Roam, Miss Wisely, and Miss Dunn, 
Directors. 

Lobby Sing (Nicollet Hotel). 


Thursday, April 8—Morning 
BREAKFAST. Committee on Rural School Music. Chair- 
man: Edith Keller, State Supervisor of Music, Columbus, 
Ohio. 
Visit Exurs!ts. 
THirD GENERAL SESSION. 
Music: Vermilion High School Orchestra, Vermilion, 
South Dakota; Don A. Lentz, Director. 
Panel Discussion: “The Music Curriculum.” Chairman: 
Russell V. Morgan, Director of Music Education, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. Members of the Panel: James L. Mursell, 
School of Education, Columbia University; Carroll R. 
Reed, Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis; Fowler 
Smith, Director of Music, Detroit, Michigan; Gerald Kirn, 
Principal of Abraham Lincoln High School, Council Bluffs, 
Iowa. A class room teacher and a music student (to be 
announced). 
Business Meeting. North Central Music Educators Con- 
ference. 
Music. 
HicH Scuoort Soto Sincinc Competition. North Central 
preliminaries for National competition to be held at St. 
Louis in 1938. Under the auspices of the National School 
Vocal Association. Mabelle Glenn, Executive Chairman. 
North Central Committee: Harper C. Maybee (chairman), 
Kalamazoo, Michigan; P. D. Tkach, Minneapolis; Albert 
Glockzin, Appleton, Wisconsin. 
Ciinic ORCHESTRA REHEARSAL. Minnesota Bandmasters 
Association. 
Visit Exuisits. 


Thursday, April 8—Afternoon 


Vocat Cxitnic. Dr. Hollis Dann. 

Banp Cuitnic. Minnesota Bandmasters Association. 
Section MEETINGS 

Piano Class Teaching Section. Chairman: Wilma Ander- 

son Gilman, MacPhail School of Music, Minneapolis; 

assisted by Maxine Kline and Russell Ericson. 


Demonstration: Beginners; third grade; after ten weeks, 
transposition; end of first year, reading in all keys and 
fitting harmony to tunes; end of second year. 


Discussion (with class to illustrate points discussed). 
Address: “Piano Playing as used in the Applied Music 


Course,” Harry Ranks, Minneapolis. 
CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-TWO 


Sanford Junior High School: Pageant, “A History of 
Music in Dramatic Form.” Mr. Swanson, Director. 


IN-AND-ABOUT THE TWIN CITIES CLUB HOLDS PRE-CONFERENCE CONFERENCE 
As announced in the February Journal, the Twin Cities Club met at University of Minnesota February 13 to participate in a review of final plans 
for the convention. This is the part of the group that remained for the picture. In the front rows you may see various persons who have an active 
part in the planning and work: Fred D. Lewis, Sister Stella Joseph, Thomas C. Buxton, Hobart H. Sommers, Bessie M. Stanchfield, William A. Abbott, 
A. R. McAllister, Superintendent Caroll R. Reed, Carol M. Pitts, T. P. Giddings, Mathilda Heck, Dean M. Schweickhard, Alton O’Steen, Hazel 
Nohavec, Robert Schmitt, Lillian Nelson, Mrs. Bess Foster Mather, Mrs. Wilma Gilman, Lyn Roam, Walter Grimm. 
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Homer Anderson Hollis Dann 


, Omaha Public Schools Prof. Emeritus, N. Y. Univ. 
Speaker Clinic Leader 


Thursday Afternoon—Continued 
Teacher Education Section—Teacher Training for the 
Needs of Today. Chairman: John W. Beattie, Dean of 
the School of Music, Northwestern University, Evanston. 
(1) Changing Conceptions of Public Education. 
(2) Music in the Modern School. 
(3) The Education of Music Teachers for the Modern 
School. (a) The Instrumentalist, (b) The Vocalist. 


Music in the Catholic Schools Section. Chairman: Sister 
Mary Antonine, O. P., Director of the Department of 
School Music, Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois. 


Music: Chorus of Fourth and Fifth grade pupils from 
Saint Anne School; Sister Mary Leonore, O. S. B., Direc- 
tor. 


Music: Chorus of Sixth grade pupils from Holy Rosary 
School; Sister Mary Xystus, O. P., Director. 


Music: Chorus of Seventh and Eighth grade pupils from 
schools conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph; Sister 
Stella Joseph, Director. 


Music: Choir of the Basilica of Saint Mary; Mr. Beck, 
Director. 


Address: “Music and Education,” The Very Reverend 
James H. Moynihan, President of the College of Saint 
Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 


Grade School Music Section. Chairman: Ida MacLean, 
Superior, Wisconsin. 

Demonstrations: (1) Sixth Grade Expressive Singing, 
Minneapolis Schools. (2) Primary Rhythms: St. Paul 
Schools. (3) Fourth Grade Creative Song Writing: St. 
Paul Schools. 

Address: “A Challenge to Accepted Practices in Ele- 
mentary Music Teaching,” Anne Pierce, University of 
Iowa. 

Discussion: “Present-Day Barriers Between Curricular 
and So-Called Extra-Curricular Musical Activities in Ele- 
mentary Schools.” Joseph A. Leeder, Ohio State Uni- 
versity. 

Festivals and Contests Section. Chairman: Orien Dalley, 
University of Wisconsin. 

(1) Debate on the subject, “Contests vs. Festivals.” Each 
team will consist of one music director and one school 
administrator. 

(2) “The City and District Festival.” This part will con- 
sist of two short papers with discussion. 
(3) “Educational Festivals and Clinics.” 
lowed by an open forum. 


Two papers fol- 


Nationat ScHoot OrcHEstra AssoctaTion. Annual Meet- 
ing. Adam P. Lesinsky, Whiting, Indiana, President. 


Cirntc ORCHESTRA REHEARSAL. Minnesota Bandmasters 
Association. 


Visit Exnursits. 


Thursday, April 8—Evening 


Vladimir Bakaleinikoff William H. Thompson 
Guest Conductor Municipal University of Omaha 
Minneapolis All-City Orchestra Speaker 


Friday, April 9—Morning 


8:00 Breakrast MEETING. Committee on Music in Social Life, 
Osbourne McConathy, Glen Ridge, New Jersey, chairman. 

8:00 Visit Exuzstts. 

8:30 INSTRUMENTAL Music Citnic. Minnesota Bandmasters 
Association. 

10:00 Vocat Curnic. Dr. Hollis Dann. 

11:30 LuNcHEON MEETING. Minnesota Bandmasters Association. 

12:00 Luncheons, to be announced, 


Friday, April 9—Afternoon 


1:00 FourtH GENERAL SEssion. Theme—“Adult Music Edu- 
cation.” Presiding: William Wellington Norton, Head of 
the Flint Community Music Association. 

Address: “One of the Three Primary Objectives of the 
National Conference,” Joseph E. Maddy, President of 
Music Educators National Conference. 

Specific Plans: Osbourne McConathy, Glen Ridge, N. J. 
Music: Band of fifty men from Pillsbury Flour Mills. 
Address: Harold Benjamin, Director of Minnesota Uni- 
versity Center for Continuation Study. 

Music: Johnson High School Alumnae Chorus; Lillian 
Nelson, St. Paul, Director. 

Address: “Adult Education, Especially in Music.” Dr. 
John Becker, State Director of Federal Music Project, 
Minnesota. 

Banp Citnic. Minnesota Bandmasters Association. 


Section MEETINGS 


Music Supervision Section. Chairman: Lorrain Watters, 
Director of Music, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Symposium : 

(1) “The Principle and Methods of Supervision.” Prudence 
Cutright, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Minneapolis. 
(2) “The Function of Supervision in Music Education.” 
Russell V. Morgan, Cleveland, Ohio. 

(3) “Supervision as Seen by the College Methods 
Teacher.” Earle Connette, Eastern State Normal School, 
Madison, S. D. ’ 
Musical Interlude: Boys Chorus from State Teachers Col- 
lege, Moorhead, Minnesota. Daniel L. Preston, Director. 
(This chorus of boys is provided as a laboratory group 
for students in the music training course at Eastern State 
Normal School, affording the students first-hand experi- 
ence in solving various vocal problems.) 

(4) “Value of Supervision to the Class Room Teacher.” 
Flora Shutt, Elementary Music Teacher, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Discussion and General Forum. 

Amateur Music Section. Chairman: Edgar B. Gordon, 
Head of Department of School of Music, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Panel Discussion. The charge frequently is made by 
school administrators that there is not enough carry-over 
of musical interest from the school into adult life. Assum- 
ing that this charge is true, the question is, What can be 





7:00 Brenntat Banquet (Ballroom, Nicollet Hotel). done about it? The following topics are submitted for 
:30 Lossy S1nc (Nicollet Hotel). CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-NINE 
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AN INVITATION TO EDUCATORS 





ou are cordtally invited 


to attend the 


WURLITZER Exhibit 
of Modern Pianos 


ete ee eae amen eam ome eee 


and new Wurlitzer Accordions 


SUPPLEMENTED BY A CHOICE COLLECTION OF RARE OLD VIOLINS 


FROM THE WORLD-FAMOUS MILLION DOLLAR WURLITZER COLLECTION 





The exhibit includes a beautiful selec- I 0 be held AT THE 


tion of Wurlitzer Grands and Spinettes 


SPRING CONFERENCES IN: 


ideal for school and studio use. 


The handsome Wurlitzer Accordions 
A eR A 





to be shown are worthy representatives 
TULSA © Marchii-12-13 * Mayo Hote/ 


of America’s largest accordion manu- 





facturer, The Rudolph Wurlitzer Co. 


The Violin Collection includes world ; ; : ; = 
MINNEAPOLIS * April g tog * Hotel Nicollet 


famous instruments representing the 





Italian, French, German and English 


schools of violin building, and made BUFFALO -° April 13 to17 ° Hotel Statler 


by such great masters as Stradivari, 





, Nee as ee cams 
Guadagnini, Montagnana and Stainer. 


‘This exhibit also includes a rare bow 


valued at $1500. THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER COMPANY 





Piano Division: De Kalb, Illinois 





Wurlitzer dealers from Coast to Coast and Wurlitzer stores in the following cities: Ashland, Ky., Buffalo, Chicago, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Dayton, Detroit, 


Hamilton, O., Louisville, Middletown, O., Milwaukee, New York, Philadelphia, Piqua,O., Rochester, St. Louis, Springfield, O., Syracuse, Youngstown. 
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* NEW DITSON(|t 


EXAMINE THESE NEW ISSUES AT DITSON BOC 


DITSON THREE-PART SONGS 
FOR MALE VOICES 
Compiled by JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 
Price, 75 Cents 
CONTENTS 
All Through the Night.............+..+. Welsh Air 
Galway Piper, The.... . Irish Air 
Hundred Piper, The... 


Hungaria’s Treasure...........++. Hungarian Air 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring............+-+- Bach 
John Peel....... P ee English Air 
TWRM, TOO. ccc cccccccessceccsccuses Bullard 
Little Farm Well Till'd, A Hook 
Lone Star Ranger.... . Gibb 
Minstrel Boy, The......cscescccces Trish Air 
GOs Beet Gale. ccvccsess — . Gibb 
Sing to Me, Sweet Musetta... .French Air 
Southern Lullaby.. wen . Gibb 
To Thee, O Coumtry........sccceccsses Bichberg 


.English Air 
tenes wous Russian Air 
eee . Bullard 

seneeee O’Hara 


Vicar of Bray, The...... 
Volga Boatmen’s Song. 
Winter Song. 


Wreck of the “Julie Plante” 


DITSON FOUR-PART SONGS 
FOR BOYS’ VOICES 
Edited by ROBERT W. GIBB 
Price, 75 Cents 
CONTENTS 


BS WWMM. oc cccccccccccessccccsece Cadman 
Ave, Maris Stella. ina . Grieg 
Bells of Shandon...........-+-++seeeeeeed Nevin 
Dreamy Lake. Schumann 
POTMOttem .cccccccccsccccscccecsccceses Cowles 
House by the Side of the Road.. . Gulesian 
S| SPPPeerer Trrerrerrrrs . Osgood 
Medley from the South......... «-seeeeees Pike 
On Great Lone Hills........ - . Sibelius 
Open Road......cceceseecseees . . Stickles 
Shout Aloud in Triumph...........-+.++4 Manney 
Song of Friendship. Netherland Folksong 
Song of the Sea...... wee0s .Nevin 
Stepping Together............-eeeeeeee reed Macy 
Swansea Town English Folksong 
SE Ps 0 6:0 0666605 Vecve rier eeenceneees Geibel 


DITSON TRIOS FOR SOPRANO 
ALTO AND BASS (Secular) 
Compiled by JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 
Price, 75 Cents 


CONTENTS 
A-hunting We Will Go..........+6.. English Air 
ABST se ccccevescccccccvscoccs English Chantey 
At Dawning............- .Cadman 
Forest Dance, The. rere Tre -Targett 
Good Morrow, Gossip Joan. posseeseane _B inglish Air 
Grandfather's Clock..... , . Work 
Grapevine Swing, The............. Gibb 
Gypsy Night, A.......e-eeeeeeees -«+++-Ganne 
Heavens Are Declaring, The......... Beethoven 
Kilties March, The...........+....- . Murchison 
Lass of Richmond Hill, The.......... . Hook 
Morning Invitation... . . Veazie 
Night im Jume, Anco... ccccscccscsececs Targett 
MBowemade Ot THOS... cccccccsccccccccesces Widor 
Song of Friendship. .Netherland Folksong 
Song of the Sea, A........... $+ieeeneen Vevin 
When the Pinw Goose By... .ccccvccccsccces Nevin 
Where’er You Walk..... , ; .Handel 
Yachting Glee. ....cccccccscccccccccs Culbertson 
(Each N 


DITSON TRIOS FOR 
WOMEN’S VOICES (Secular) 
Compiled by JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 
Price, 75 Cents 


CONTENTS 

CT BN 6 tv eenseccovewadinsanses Lazarus 
Gondolier’s Song............... Graben-Hoffmann 
NG Ge a odie nt vceceeenewescswscccad Geibel 
Lass with the Delicate Air, The............4 Arne 
i es wh. cea eehbaneeeee oka b ae ee Jensen 
CE ccvucceeukeuecnds ke ceean dean Czibulka 
8 errr te ee cre tee Purcell 
PE POs oo CR PE KORO EV OGCeeerecee Huerter 
Serenade (from Le Roi l’a dit)........... Delibes 
SE, TR cc cc sade en nnneesecesed Mayhew 
es ee Ge 6 nt wane ekeeseneeeueee -Bohm 
They Met on the Twig of a Chestnut Tree.. 

Seb AOCRESEHE SD HESCS COC DOSEON ODEN Robinson 
Wee Bee, We Bs occ cccvccsesccees Elgar 


Would God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom 
je bev ectdeetevinestneebaseseennncn Irish Air 


DITSON TWO-PART SONGS 
FOR TREBLE VOICES 
Compiled by JOHN CARROLL RANDOLPH 
Price, 75 Cents 
CONTENTS 


Brahms... . sssengueatsnesbanaqad Cradle Song 
re ee Pe ee are O Sole Mio! 
CUED. cvcee cv cccctceeeocessesecees Morn-rise 
Humperdinck....Prayer from Haensel and Gretel 
Irish Folksong........ The Meeting of the Waters 
I Ae eae aie eeclecee 4 Dream-Boat Passes By 
errr rr re Ye Banks and Braes 
OO Seer Go Ye, My Canzonets 
Pa ccrvetkesncgeicn I Go Before, My Darling 
BONEN so ce ecneeewe It Was a Lover and His Lass 
Netherland Folksong......... Song of Friendship 
Offenbach...... Beauteous Night, O Night of Love 
Russian Folksong. . ....Volga Boatmen’s Song 
PPT TTT ee ee Pretense 
St. Saens..... oa 6 Hae & 0a él eate ee eared The Swan 
DEE snbciedvevestaewe Hark! Hark! the Lark 
Scottish Folksong................. Caller Herrin’ 
Ul” a Loch Lomond 
Scottish Folksong............... Syke Boat Song 
DD COGS wes eensscuvebeenel La Cachucha 
Strauss... . chinwes .Greeting to Spring 
Ws 60640. b0ebCetenbasiseneeeuanes Music! 


DITSON PART-SONGS 
MIXED VOICES (Secv 
Compiled by JOHN CARROLL F 


Price, 75 Cents 


CONTENTS 
As Torrents in Summer....... ol 
BS DMMB es cccccvcvcccecescucées 
Bells of Shandon, The. 
Carry Me Back to Old | Chetan. 
Ciribiribin 
GOR TGs ccc cv ccccvssesiesecoem 
House by the Side of the Road, The.,. 
In Picardie. ere 
Medley from the South........ 
Ge Te Ss ssc we ccrsenesoccen 
TT ee ee 
Shout Aloud in Triumph....... 


, SR err Eee 
Ge GU cconbseenesencees 


DITSON A CAPPELLA CHOR 
FOR WOMEN’S VOICE 


Price, 75 Cents 


Twenty-six tried and widely used a «a 


bers for girls’ voices—two-part, th 


four-part. Accompaniments are pro 
may be used for rehearsal or in pet 


desired. 


MASTER CHORUSES—Mixed Voices—Sacred 
Selected by 
HUGH ROSS, JOHN SMALLMAN and H. ALEXANDER MATTHE 
Forty-three Great Choruses by Great Composers 


Issued in two editions 
Voice Parts only (128 pages of music) Boards, $1.00 
Complete Edition with Accompaniment (294 pages of music) Cloth, $3.00 


ORCHESTRA PARTS for each accompanied number are available 


ee Mozart 
BEE Tilda es Cw cenccsdoocsccccccccvescene . Bizet 
Alleluia! Christ Is Risen.............. Kopolyoff 
And the Glory of the Lord.............. Handel 
BO Vebiiac 6006 6e cess veces vccnceecsae Mozart 
Blessed Jesu, Fount of Mercy............ Dvorak 
eee GS BOO. cocceccescugeces Ippolitoff-Ivanof 
Break Forth, O Beauteous Heavenly Light. .Bach 
Ce GS cet eeasveceeucnsns Rachmaninofg 
CROPGEE BORE, BO. Fecccccccccccse Bortniansky 
Cherubim Song, Op. 41, No. 6....... Tchaikovsky 
Christ the Lord Is Risen Today.......... Thiman 
CE Sc. c ewe wt Coders ode se eec cena beeen Bach 
St GD CEs 0.56.4 ted eeeke se é-eanmene Bach 
Forever Worthy Is Thy Lamb....... Tchaikovsky 
Gloria in Excelsis Deo..................d Mozart 
Gey BP Bie ccs cesecrecsecvccccvcses Handel 
Glory to God in the Highest........... Pergolesi 
EE, Mn st ekecdsescrieres event Handel 
I GE, pc cn nctececneseesesun Handel 
Heavens Are Telling, The................ Haydn 
He, Watching Over Israel........... ijcntienaien 
ESSE eee Handel 
is Ds MG trees cee teseeexeumeen Gounod 
BY UNS BOO Be cc cccsccccccnces Tchaikovsky 


How Lovely Is Thy Dwelling-Place. 
How Lovely Are the Messengers.... 
If Thou but Suffer God to Guide The 
In Deepest Grief. ane 
et 2 Geos arene cecceoeh 
Jesu, Joy of Man’s Desiring.... 
Jesu, Priceless Treasure............ 
Jesu, Word of God Incarnate.... 
DO OE Mc ctadesnchwsecnes 
Lord Is My Shepherd, The..... 
Morning Hymn, Op. 46, No. 4. 

Now Let All the Heavens Adore Thee 
SS 
O All Ye That Pass By............ 
SP We Cc wcceetorecececsces onl 
Denes Be Gee BONG, occ cccccscs 
Prayer of Thanksgiving... . 
Psalm cL. pee 6 cas dO Oe ewe 


DE Cos.nn600s0s ocneesccuce ec 
Tenebrae Factae Sunt......... 

Untees, Be Pertals.....ccceves oes 
WOOD GE, Dv cecconacseeccun 
Ye Watchers and Ye Holy Ones...@ 


Number in the Above Listed Books is Also Issued Separately in Octavo Form) 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY 
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ViUBLICATIONS *% x& 


ALL SECTIONAL CONFERENCE MEETINGS 





NGS e 
Sena Ten Light Overtures for Orchestra 
ILL RA) (Revised Edition) 
































» TH Edited by N. CLIFFORD PAGE 
, QO Graded from 1-A to 3-A the ten numbers are issued with Clarinet 
and Cornet parts entirely for Bb instruments and three actual 
fetes | t4 Saxophone parts—First Eh Alto, Second Eh Alto and alternative 
- parts for C Melody or Bb Tenor. 
— A Prices: Piano Accompaniment, 75 cents. 
, The, 
L Instrument Books, each 50 cents. 
CONTENTS 
1. The Scarlet Crow....... Bennet er Keler Bela 
€ 2. The Forge Master.......O’Hare 7. Frolics of Cupid.....@ruenwald 
3. Black Diamond..... Gruenwald 8. The Red Gnome.......Rollinson 
4. Queen Topaz.......... Ramsdell 9. The Golden Magnet..... Bennet 
ft We DE 6 cessatcnene von Weber Te. BD 6 ese cscssess Rollinson 
HOR . 
OIce . INSTRUMENTATION 
N Violin 1st Flute 1st and 2nd F Horns 1st Ep Alto Saxophone 
Violin 2nd Oboe 1st Bp Cornet 2nd E> Alto Saxophone 
: q Viola ist Bb Clarinet 2nd Bb Cornet *C Melody Saxophone 
*, Violoncello 2nd Bb Clarinet Trombone *Bb Tenor Saxophone 
d ac Bass Bassoon Drums Piano Accompaniment 
t, thr T * Choice of either C Melody or Bp Tenor Saxophone (same part). 
e pro 
in per 
v SWING-A-LONG 
7 ADE MARCHES FOR BAND 
E Sixteen Numbers 
ace. 
- The N Edited by N. CLIFFORD PAGE 
din T INSTRUMENTATION 
Dp Piccolo, C Flute, Ep Clarinet, Solo and 1st Bb Clarinet, 2nd Bp 
Thee A Clarinet, 3rd Bh Clarinet, Oboe, Bassoon, Bh Soprano Saxophone, Eh 
a Alto Saxophone, Bh Tenor Saxophone, Eh Baritone Saxophone, Solo 
oo L Bb Cornet, (Conductor), lst Bh Cornet, 2nd and 3rd Bh Cornets, Ist 
er 
“ and 2nd Eb Horns (Altos), 3rd and 4th Ep Horns (Altos), lst and 
*% 2nd Trombones, Bass or Treble Clef, 3rd Trombone, Bass or Treble 
a Clef, Baritone, Bass or Treble Clef, Basses, Drums. 
Ge 
:) PRICE EACH BOOK, THIRTY CENTS 








359 Boylston Street. Boston, Mass. 


DITSON ALBUM 
OF FLUTE SOLOS 


WITH PiANO ACCOMPANIMENT 
Price, One Dollar 


CONTENTS 
a eee Cadman 
re Pestalozza 
Country Gardens......... Old English 
Entr’Acte Gavotte. ........0.. Thomas 
III 6. a0 60:0 bi see 0 new Dvorak 
In Woods and Fields........... Pehel 
REED: SE isesceinrsccncecens Popp 
CE ir cb: deed ednenseneaen Bizet 
PL +. cigansanwaciacwen Meyerbeer 
EY i. Ridtnedud means maces Delibes 
PL 6. So 0x04 cairns neneresad Grieg 
, SG aii pccsk cenenseckaawe Popp 
Sweetest Story Ever Told...... Stults 
ES caasndedemeteweesadd Albeniz 


DITSON ALBUM 
OF VIOLIN SOLOS 


WITH PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 


Price, 75 cents 


CONTENTS 
Be Se ik ketenes Cadman 
PIII 5. oo dink ssceaseen Offenbach 
pe ee Godard 
CE 6 ad octane eames aneee Raff 
BN ekki se naincneesneeees Massenet 
ge a re Dvorak-Fisher 
Hungarian Dance, No. 5...... Brahms 
Dd. wise ec kek asi ee sedans Handel 
Madrigale . ................-Simonetti 
CN 5, 5064. csm srs mananeoneed Cui 
er ee Elgar 
DOE & hcbckctcccrvcsoemeces Drigo 
ree ee Thome 
Song of India........Rimsky-Korsakoff 
Songs My Mother Taught Me..Dvorak 
a Saint-Saens 
TE, OR. Wises icdawwessvesen Albeniz 
Traumerei-Romance . ...... Schumann 
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IMMEDIATE 
DELIVERIES 


can now be made on 


THE VICTOR METHOD 


of 


CLASS INSTRUCTION 


for 


BAND and ORCHESTRA 
(The Official Text in Texas Schools) 


in 
Book 1 (Revised Edition) 
Book 2 


Book 3 
Book 4 


also 
Victor Band Folio No. 1 
Victor Orchestra Folio No. 1 
Victor Concert Folio No. 1 
and 
Instructor’s Manual 
for 
Band and Orchestra 


(Revised Edition) 


Note: The Revised Edition of the Instructor’s 
Manual is now available in the beautiful blue Jeather- 
ette binding with gold lettering. Because of the 
popularity of this binding it is now being used ex- 
clusively, and the book is being sold at a new low 
price of 


$7.50 (met) 





q. THE EVENT you are not as yet familiar with 


any or all of these outstanding educational publica- 
tions, why not examine them at once? They are 
now in use from coast to coast and are the subject 
of conversation wherever instrumental music in- 
structors meet They fill a definite need in the 


school music field. 


4 Be sure to see this entire group of material at the 
Sectional meetings of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, or, have some sent to you for 


your examination. 


4 We are always glad to send a full representative 
lot of our publications for examination, subject to 
return, without obligation, to any responsible 
party, instructor, or school official. Send for your 
examination material, including the Instructor’s 
Manual, at once, and see how perfectly it fits in 


with YOUR program. 


Ask your dealer, or write us for full information. 


Victor PUBLISHING ComPAny, INC. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Address all correspondence to 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ABILENE, TEXAS 
B2i4 HICKORY STREET. ABILENE. TEXAS 
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Eastern Music Educators Con ference 


Fifteenth Meeting, with which is Combined the 
Centennial Festival of the Buffalo Public Schools 


UR CONFERENCE comes last in the 
C) series of six sectional conferences— 

April 13-17. This is a fine time for 
a meeting in the beautiful take district, 
with Buffalo in all its splendor, Roches- 
ter set in a vista of forests, and Niagara 
Falls, one of nature’s greatest wonders, 
right at our door! Truly art and culture 
should flourish in such surroundings. 

A 


A TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE has been 
established, with Frank E. Owen as chair- 
man and all the state chairmen codper- 
ating. On the committee are John E. C. 
Merker, Providence, R. I.; Raymond 
Burrows, New York City; Oscar Demm- 
ler, Pittsburgh; and George P. Spangler, 
Philadelphia. We are working with the 
railroad companies for reduced coach 
rates and find that parties of twenty-five 
or more traveling on the same train can 
go in a special coach. Send in your name 
to the committee member or state chair- 
man nearest you, register for the trip to 
Buffalo from a railroad center, and get 
the reduced rate of one-and-a-half fare at 
the two-cent coach rate. You can return 
individually on any train. Get there some- 
how—“Buffalo or bust!” 

_ 


MuSIC NORMAL TRAINING TEACHERS, 
get permission to bring your entire de- 
partments of students and teachers, and 
the principals too, to Buffalo. No, this 
isn’t remarkable these days when you 
realize that more than one of our lead- 
ers have taken classes of students to Eu- 
rope for extended periods of study. It 
this can be done and if groups of high 
school pupils can come, why not normal 
school students? I heard of one institu- 
tion that is not only going to visit 
Rochester, Buffalo, and Niagara Falls, 
but also make several stop-over visits on 
the way hon.e. 

A 


THE BEST INVESTMENT a music edu- 
cator can make is a trip to the Buffalo 
Conference. There are sixteen different 
clinic meetings scheduled with short, vi- 
tal programs in which the leaders in our 


George L. Lindsay 
Director of Music, Philadelphia 
President, E. M. E. C. 
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William Breach 
Supervisor of Music, Buffalo 
Vice-Chairman Convention Com. 


Buffalo, April 13-17 


field will state very directly their con- 
victions on timely problems and newer 
findings. Then we have six general ses- 
sions to which everyone can come and 
get a close-up of the finest vocal and 
instrumental music in our Conference, 
demonstrations of elementary, rural, high 
school, and college work, and hear the 
leaders in music education in the discus- 
sion of challenging topics. There will be 
six major evening musical functions. 
William Breach of Buffalo has done a 
truly remarkable job in marshaling the 
hosts of music in Buffalo for the Tues- 
day evening festival of male choruses and 
the mammoth Buffalo schools music fes- 
tival of three thousand singers and play- 
ers on Wednesday evening. Elizabeth V. 
Beach of Syracuse has spared no effort 
to make the Eastern Conference night a 
fine formal occasion. The banquet in the 
beautiful ballroom of the Hotel Statler 
should be an occasion long to remember. 
In keeping with our traditions, we have 
been fortunate enough to secure just the 
right artistic medium in the appearance 
of the symphony orchestra of ‘the East- 
man School of Music. One of the big 


events on this program will be the ad- 
dress on : 
Olga Samaroff - Stokowski. 


“Music for the Layman” by 
And _ then 
Hollis Dann will lead us in a short pe- 
riod of formal singing. Of course there 
will be time for introductions and brief 
greetings from our hosts and honored 
guests, and, afterwards, the lobby sing 
and dance. 


” 


FrmipAY NIGHT should be an “eye- 
opener” for many of us when we see 
and hear the outstanding high-school 
bands of New York in action and massed 
in grand ensemble under Edwin Franko 
Goldman. This event is sponsored and 
arranged by the New York School Band 
and Orchestra Association, under direc- 


Harold A. Spencer 


Director of Music, Niagara Falls 
Chairman Niagara Falls Day 


tion of President Arthur R. Goranson of 
atone, and Secretary Fredéric Fay 

Swift of Ilion. One of the finest cul- 
tural touches of our program will be 
provided by the daily rehearsals and 
program of the All Eastern High School 
Orchestra under the direction of How- 
ard Hanson. This is the climax of the 
three traditional conference days, but 
don’t forget the pre-conference and post- 
conference days and the Eastern States 
solo singing contest, let alone the big In- 
and-About Luncheon, and the Life Mem- 
bers and Founders Breakfast, as well as 
other special breakfasts, luncheons, and 
dinners scheduled. 


A 


THE ENTIRE EXHIBIT SPACE has been 
sold out, we are told by Joseph Fischer, 
president of the Exhibitors Association, 
and Nelson Jansky, eastern chairman. 
Wallace Doubleday reports that he is 
getting fine response from near and far 
for the educational achievements exhibit. 


a 


Tuespay, Aprit 13, has been reserved 
for that chance you have always longed 
to have, namely, to visit the schools of 
Rochester and Buffalo. 

April 17 will be a red-letter day as you 
will be able to start at 10:00 a. m. by 
special bus for Niagara Falls, and to en- 
joy a de luxe personally-conducted tour, 
which includes a drive down the Cana- 
dian shores of the river; a grand pano- 
rama of the Canadian and American 
Falls from the Canadian side; a view of 
the lower rapids, with its great whirl- 
pool; and, finally, a “close-up” of the 
Falls from the American side. Then to 
luncheon at Niagara’s famous hostelry, 
the Cataract House, where so many nota- 
bles have been entertained. Harold A. 
Spencer is our host and will not only see, 
personally, that all of these dreams come 
true, but will combine the 'uncheon with 
a presentation, in costume, of the de- 
lightful Coffee Cantata of Johann Se- 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-FOUR 


Arthur R. Goranson 


President, N. Y. State 
3and and Orchestra Assn. 
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9: ~~ 
2:00 
12:00 


:00 
700 } 


6:00 


8:00 


10 :30 


:15 Pre-Session Music: 


Director of Music, 
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Tuesday, April 13—Morning 
{VISITATION TO SCHOOLS IN RocHEsTER; Charles H. Miller, 
| Director of Music. (See schedule on page 52.) 
| VISITATION TO SCHOOLS IN BuFFALO; William Breach, Di- 
|rector of Music. 
Luncheons. 

Tuesday, April 13—Afternoon 
REGISTRATION (Mezzanine floor, Hotel Statler). 
NBC Banp InstruMENT Lessons Broapcast, Joseph E. 
Maddy, Director. WBEN Studio. Secure admission tick- 
ets at Registration Desk of the Hotel Statler. 
ForMAL OPENING oF Exuipits—auspices of the Music 
Education Exhibitors Association. Nelson Jansky, 
Member of the Executive Board of the Exhibitors Asso- 
ciation, and General Chairman of Exhibits at the Eastern 
Conference. 

Tuesday, April 13—Evening 
Dinner. Executive Board of the Eastern Music Educators 
Conference. 
FestIvAL OF MALE SINGING ORGANIZATIONS OF BUFFALO 
Area (Broadway Auditorium). 
Lossy Sino (Hotel Statler). Chairman, Arthur E. Ward, 
Montclair, N. J 


Wednesday, April 14—Morning 


Breakfast (Parlor A). Committee on Music in Social 
life: Osbourne McConathy, Chairman. 

Registration (Mezzanine floor, Hotel Statler). 

Visit Exhibits (Mezzanine floor, Hotel Statler). 
Symphony Orchestra, Fredonia State 
Normal School. 

First GENERAL SEssIon (Ballroom, Hotel Statler). Em- 
phasis: ‘Modern Trends in School Music.” Presiding 
President George L. Lindsay, Director of Music, Phila- 
delphia Public Schools; Alec Washco, Philadelphia, sec- 
retary. 


Music: Or- 


Fredonia State Normal School Symphony 
chestra; Harry A. King, Conductor. 
Invocation: Rev. Dr. E. F. Adams, 
Baptist Church. 

Addresses of Welcome: Honorable Mayor George Zim- 
merman; Rabbi Joseph Fink; Dr. Robert T. Bapst, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Buffalo. 
Response for the Conference: 
say. 

General Singing. Conducted by William Breach, Director 
of Music, Buffalo Public Schools. 


Houghton College Choir; 


Delaware Avenue 


President George L. Lind- 


Music: Wilfred C. Bain, Con- 


ductor. 
Address: 
Morgan, 
Schools. 
Address : 
in Music,” 
Rochester. 


Trends in School Music,” Russell V. 
Cleveland (Ohio) Public 


“Modern 
Director of Music, 


“The Need for an Adjustment to Modern Trends 
William S. Larson, Eastman School of Music, 


Frances Elliott Clark 


Charles H. Miller 
“Mother of the Conference” 


Rochester 
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11:40 
12:00 


1:00 
1:45 


Tbe Eastern Conference Program 


Wednesday Morning—Continued 
Business MEETING. 
LuncHeon (Terrace, Hotel Statler). Affiliated Organi- 
zations and In-and-About Clubs; Chairman: Mrs. Frances 
E. Clark, Newark, N. J. 
Address: “One Hundred Years of School Music in Amer- 
ica,” Henry Lowell Mason, Boston. 

Wednesday, April 14—Afternoon 
Visit Exhibits. 
Seconp GENERAL SESSION (Ballroom, Hotel Statler). 
Emphasis: “Newer Phases in Elementary Music.” Pre- 
siding: Charles H. Miller, Director of Music, Rochester 
Public Schools. Mary C. Donovan, Greenwich, Conn., 
secretary. Committee: William Breach, Grace Pierce, 
James Price. 
Music: Buffalo All-Elementary Orchestra. 
Music: Keele St. School Choir, Toronto, Canada; 
Hattie Williams, Conductor; N. Emily Tedd, Supervisor. 
Address: “Creative School Music,” L. Thomas Hopkins, 
Lincoln School, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
Demonstration of Non-Syllable Reading: Fourth Grade 
of School No. 61, Buffalo, Miss Malone, Teacher; Sixth 
Grade of School No. 16, Rochester, Ruth Lamoree, 
Teacher; Eighth Grade of School No. 11, Rochester, 
Christina Thorp, Teacher; Howard N. Hinga, Supervisor. 
Address: “For the Betterment of Service,” Joseph A. 
Fischer, President, Music Education Exhibitors Associa- 
tion, New York City. 


4:00 Visit Exhibits. 


4:30 
to 
5:30 


4:30, 
0 
5:30] 


4:30/ 


to } 
5:30 


{INSTRUMENTAL Music CLINIC. 


Vocat Cirnics. General Chairman: F. Edna Davis, Spe- 
cial Assistant, Division of Music Education, Philadelphia. 


(A) Vocal Music in Elementary Schools. Presiding 
Chairman: Walter H. Butterfield, Director of Music, 
Providence, R. I. Secretary: Anna Louise McInerney, 
Supervisor of Music, Cranston, R. I. (Ballroom, Hotel 
Statler.) 

Symposium (10-minute papers): (1) Rural School Choirs, 
Lower Grades—Glenn Gildersleeve, State Director of 
Music, Dover, Del. (2) Rural School Choirs, Upper 
Grades—G. Rcy Fenwick, Provincial Superinten ent, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada. (3) Organization of Rural School 
Music—M. Claude Rosenberry, State Director of Music, 
Harrisburg, Pa. (4) Elementary School Choirs, Town 
and City—Grace G. Pierce, Director of Music, State 
Teachers College, Lowell, Mass. 

(B) Vocal Music in High Schools and Colleges. Pre- 
siding Chairman: C. Stanton Belfour, Executive Secre- 
tary, Forensic League, University of Pittsburgh, Pa. Sec- 
retary: Harland C. Mitchell, Director of Music, Oil City, 
Pa. (Georgian Room, Hotel Statler.) 
Symposium (10-minute papers): (1) Development of 
Part Work—Rufus A. Wheeler, Nott Terrace High 
School, Schenectady, N. Y.; (2) Selecting Voices for 
Special Chorus—Elmer M. Hintz, Director of Music, Skid- 
more College, Saratoga Springs, New York. (3) The 
A Cappella Choir (with 10-minute demonstration )—Ebba 
H. Goranson, Supervisor of Music, Jamestown, New York. 
(4) Vocal Materials Reviewed—Dorothy S. Weir, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

General Chairman: Lee 
Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Pitts- 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (Chinese Room, 


M. Lockhart, 
burgh Public Schools, 
Hotel Statler.) 
Grade School Instrumental Music. Clinic masters and 
subjects: (1) Testing for Membership—Samuel A. W. 
Peck, Reading, Mass. (2) Isolating the Problem—Bertha 
Baker, Bellevue, Pa. (3) Music in School Time—Fred- 
eric Fay Swift, Ilion, New York. (4) Exercises vs. 
— for Best Learning—David M. Haupt, Upper Darby, 
‘a. 
HARMONY 
Leader : 


Discussion 
Philadelphia. 


General Chairman and 


CLINIC. 
Vincent Jones, Temple University, 
(Parlor C, Hotel Statler.) 

(1) A Demonstration of Teaching Musicianship and 
Theory by a Class from Monroe High School, Rochester, 


N. Y.; Eva Wannamacher, Instructor. (2) Codrdinated 
Approach to Theory (with demonstration)—Bertha Win- 
gert Bailey, New York University. 
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Participating Organizations 


Among the musical organizations from the Eastern states and Canada 
that will contribute to the program are the following (the first five named 
are pictured above): University of Pittsburgh Band; Nott Terrace High 
School Madrigal Singers, Schenectady; Inter- High School Orchestra, 
Rochester; Hiram College (Ohio) Glee Club; Colgate University Glee 
Club; Schubert Choir, Brantford, Ontario; Eastman School of Music 
Symphony Orchestra; Jamestown (N. Y.) H. S. A Cappella Chorus; 
Fredonia State Teachers College Symphony Orchestra; Houghton College 
Choir; Buffalo All-Elementary Orchestra; Keele Street School Choir, 
Toronto, Canada; Ithaca Public Schools String Choir; Lockport High 
School Orchestra; State Teachers College Choir, Buffalo; Batavia High 
School Choristers; Central School of Barker Band; Gowanda High School 
Chorus; Eastern Conference High School Orchestra. Bands: Port Byron 
High School Band; Angola High School Band; Canandaigua High School 
Band; Salamanca High School Band; Lockport High School Band; James- 
town High School Band; Buffalo All-High School Band; Batavia High 
School Band; Niagara Falls High School Orchestra and Chorus. 





Wednesday Afternoon—Continued 


4:30 INTEGRATION CLINIC. General Chairman and Discussion 
to Leader: Helen M. Hosmer, Director, Crane Department 
5-30 of Music, State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. (Parlor Elizabeth V. Beach 
we a * % s¢ ~**" |A, Hotel Statler.) Syracuse, * , a c 
eee (1) Music Study Correlated with Other Arts—Lylian Secretary, E as 
Niquette Simpson, Assistant Project Supervisor, Federal 
Music Project, New York City. (2) The Arts and 
Integration—L. Thomas Hopkins, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. (3) European Study Through an 
Integrated Curriculum—Miss Hosmer. 
Discussion. 
RESEARCH Forum (Parlor B, Hotel Statler). Presiding: 
Jacob Kwalwasser, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Speakers: Otto Ortmann, Peter W. Dykema, William 
S. Larson, Mrs. Margaret Harrison Speer, and Dr. 
Kwalwasser. 


Wednesday, April 14—Evening 


6:00 Dinner Meeting, Music Education Exhibitors Association. 
Dinner, Fredonia State Normal School (Chinese Room). 
Francis Diers, Chairman. 
8:00 FestivAL CoNcerRT BY THE BUFFALO ScHoots (Broadway 
Auditorium). 
F. Colwell Conklin 10:30 Lossy Since (Hotel Statler). Clarence Welle 


Larchmont, N. Y. 
2nd Vice-Pres., E. M. E. C. CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-ONE Tree EM ED ed 
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Fohanun Sebastian Bach 
@Orchestral Works 


{BREITKOPF & HARTEL EDITION] 


Orch. 
Full Solo Parts 
Score Part each 


SUITES (OVERTURES) 
net. net. net. 


CONCERTI FOR 1 eae 





Suite (Overture) in C for 2 Violins, Viola, Double-Bass, 2 Oboes and Bas- 
soon. Piano part (Cembalo) arr. by M. Seiffert $1.25. (8 parts) (BW. 1). 
The same for general use arr. by Max r (9 parts 
The same for concert use arr. by F. W eoostnar (8 parts) 

Suite (Overture) in B Minor for 2 Violins, Viola, Double-Bass and Flute. 
Piano part (Cembalo) arr. by M. I Sy Sete Ow. 2) 

The same for general use arr. by M. (6 parts) 

Suite (Overture) 'a D for 2 Violins, Viola, ~ 
pets and Kettle~drums. Piano part (Cembalo) arr. by M. Sei 
(11 parts) (BW. 3) 

The same for general use by M. Reger (13 parts) (BW. 3) 


- (Overture; in D for 2 Violins, Viola, Double-Bass, 3 Oboes, Bassoon, 


253 — 
2B 


Seiffert $1.25 
2. 


3 Trumpets and Kettle-drums. Piano part (Cembalo) arr. by M. Seiffert eT 


SLB (13 partad (BW. 4)... . cc ccccccccccccccccccccccecscccees 


CONCERT! FOR ORCHESTRA 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 1 in F for Concert Violin with accom 
Violins, Viola, Violoncello, Double-Bass, 3 Oboes, Bassoon and 2 
owe (Cembalo I/II) arr. by M. Seiffert each $1.25 (13 para) 


The same for eee use arr. by M. Seiffert. Cembalo I/II each as. 
(12 parts)... .. 

Brandenburg Concertc No. 2 in F for Concert Violin, Flute, Oboe and 
Trumpet with accompaniment of 2 Violins, Viola and Double-Bass or 


<< 


Violoncello, a part (Cembalo I/II) arr. by M. Seiffert $1.25 (10 os 


parts) (BW 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 3 in G for 3 Violins, 3 Violas, 3 Mo ay and 
Double-Bass. Cembalo part by M. Seiffert $1.25 (10 parts) (BW. 7, 


Concerto No. 4 in G for Concert Violin and 2 Flutes = 
accompaniment of 2 Violins, Viola, 2 Violoncellos and Double-Bass 
Piano part (Cembalo) arr. by M. Seiffert $1.25 (9 parts) (BW. 8). . 


Brandenburg Concerto No. 6 in B flat for 2 Violas, 3 Violoncellos ar 
we) Bass. Piano part (Cembalo) arr. by M. Seiffert $1.25 (6 wank 


CONCERTI FOR 1 PIANO 
Concerto in D Minor with accompaniment of 2 Violins, Viola, Violoncello 


and Double-Baas. (Po. w.5 Bio Cadensza by Reinecke 60 cts. (BW. 10) :: 50 


The same arr. by Busoni (Solo part with 2nd Piano) (5 parts) 
The same for general use by M. Reger (5 parts) 


Concerto in E with accompaniment _" 2 Violins, Viola, Violoncello and 
Double-Baas. (Po. w. 5 parts) (BW. 12) 


Concerto in D with accompaniment of 2 Violins, Viola, Violoncello and 
Double-Baas. (Po. w. 5 parts) (BW. 12) 


Concerto in A with accompaniment of 2 Violins, Viola, Violoncello and 
Double-Bass. (Po. w. 5 parts! (BW. 13) 


Concerto in F Miror with accompaniment ¢ 2 Violins, Viola, Violoncello 
and Double-Baas. (Po. w. 5 parts) (BW. 14) 
CONCEATI FOR 1 PIANO 


Concerto in G Minor with accompaniment of 2 Violins, Viola, Violoncello 
and Double-Bass (Po. w. 5 parte) (BW. 15)..............eeceeeeees 


2.25 
Thesame for general use arr. by M. Seifert. eae eet als (10 pasta) 2.8 


2.25 


25 
50 1.75 


2.25 1.25 


2 25 1.25 


2.25 1.25 


2.25 1.25 


2.2 1.28 


Concerto in F for Piano and 2 Flutes with accom 
Viola, Violoncello and Double-Bass. (Po. w. zo) a) (BW. io. 


Concerto in A Situes Sar Eine, isto cad Vidin ae emngnginent of 8 
Violins, Viola, Violoncello and Dou Bas. te aod iolin part ea. 
SS Fo pen Ss Spr : = Pte 

same for concert A. Rewer (iano $2.25, Flu’ 
Violin part each $1.25 and 5 parts) 


Concerto in D for Piano, Flute and Violin with accompaniment of a 
Viola, Violoncello and Double-Baas. Concerto No. °. 
irene GS, Mato and Vici osie oneh Cie and © part (BW. 18).. 
The same for concert use arr. by Max Reger (Piano $2.25, Flute a 
Violin solo each $1.25 and 5 parts) 


meee 1 FOR 2 PIANOS 


Concerto in C Minor with accompanimen hes & Saee 
and Double-Bass. (Po. I, II, * ora) bag AE 
The same for concert use arr M. Reger (5 1. 


Concerto in C with enc of 2 yiien Viola, Violoncello and 
pomeme. Se.5 &, ©. Sete ES. 20) 
The same for concert use arr. by M. Reger (5 parts) 

Concerto in C Minor with accompaniment of 2 Violins, Viola, Violoncello 
and Double-Bass. (Po. I, II, w. 5 parts) (BW. 21) 


a FOR 3 PIANOS 


Concerto in D Minor with accom; of 2 Violins, Viola, Violoncello 
and Double-Bass. (Po. I, II, III, nS parts) (BW. 22) 


Concerto in C with accom: 
Double-Baes. (Po. I, II, III, with 5 parts) (BW. 23) 


CONCERTO FOR 4 PIANOS 


Concerto in A Minor with accompaniment of 2 Violins, ee apenas 
and Double-Baas. (Po. I, II, III, IV, with 5 parts) (BW. 


CONCERTI FOR VIOLIN 


anon lefeenry A er be pag yg 2 Violins, Viola and Double- 
wv. ee Cembalo) arr. by M. Reger $1.25 (Viol., with 4 parts) 


Concerto in E with accompaniment of 2 Violins, Viola and Double-Bass. 
Piano part (Cembalo) arr. by M. Reger $1.25 (Viol., with 4 parts) 


a. 2) 
he same (Violin-Concerto No. 2) arr. by M. Seifert, Cembalo I/II 
Hee (Viol., with 5 parts) 

Concerto in D Minor for 2 Violins with accompaniment of 2 Violins. Viola 
and Double-Bass. Piano part (Cembalo) arr. by M. Seiffert $1.25 (Viol. 
I, I, with 4 parts) (BW. 26) 

Part of a Symphony from an aoe Valin Church Cantata for Violin Con- 
certante, with accompaniment of Viola, Double-Bass, 2 Oboes, 
3 Trumpets and en Ve vil. — 10 parts) (BW. 27) 


Concerto in D Minor with poomunnieest of 2 Vision Viola, Violoncello 
and Double-Bass after the = aa . restored b; 
part by M. Seiffert $1.25 (5 parts) 
Concerto in ) Minor for 2 Violins (or Violin and ees, String-Orchestra 


and Cembalo arr. by M. Schneider (Original Ed.: 2 Pianos and a 
Orchestra C min.), Cembalo part $1.25 (5 parts) . 


niment o 2 Violins, Viola, Violoncello and P 


2.2 1.25 


2.31.38 
2.25 1.25 


Reits, Cembalo 3 
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Thursday, April 15—Morning 


7:00 Lire MEMBERS AND FouNDERS BREAKFAST (Georgian 
Room, Hotel Statler). Dr. Frances Elliott Clark, Chair- 
man. 


a Vocat Curnics. General Chairman: F. Edna Davis, Spe- 
cial Assistant, Division of Music Education, Philadelphia. 


9:25 
MA) Vocal Music in Elementary Schools. Presiding 
Chairman: George H. Gartlan, Director of Music, Public 
Schools of New York City;.George Washco, Philadelphia, 
secretary. (Exhibition Hall, Hotel Statler.) 
Symposium (10-minute papers): School Festivals (Ni- 
agara Falls Festivals)—Harold A. Spencer, Supervisor 
of Music, Niagara Falls, N. Y. (2) Boy Choirs in the 
Schools—Jennie Hewitt, Granville, N. Y. (3) Assembly 
Singing—Mary C. Donovan, Supervisor of Music, Green- 
wich, Conn. (4) Vocal Materials Reviewed—K. Eliza- 
beth Ingalls, Director of Music, Westfield, N. J. 
(B)—Vocal Music in High Schools and Colleges. Pre- 
siding Chairman: Samuel A. W. Peck, Director of Mu- 
sic, Reading, Mass. Secretary: Ralph I. Schoonmaker, 
High School, Medford, Mass. (Chinese Room, Hotel 
Statler.) 
Symposium (15-minute papers): (1) Vocal Ensembles, 
Small and Large—Theodore H. Nitsche, Olney High 
School, Philadelphia, Pa. (2) Choral Conducting and 
Demonstration (audience as class)—Peter J. Wilhousky, 
Utrecht High School, New York City. (3) Criteria of 
Evaluating Chorus Achievement—Hollis Dann, Professor 
Emeritus of Education, New York University, New York 
City. 
(C) Class Vocal Methods. Presiding Chairman: Ern- 
est G. Hesser, Professor of Music Education, New York 
University. Secretary: Bernice Clarke, Department of 
Music, New York University. (Iroquois Room, Hotel 
Statler.) 
Panel Discussion (four 5-minute papers on class voice) : 
(1) From the College Standpoint—Edgar M. Welch, Di- 
rector of Music Activities, Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 
Pa. (2) From the Senior High School Standpoint— 
Clyde Dengler, Teacher of Music, Upper Darby High 
School, Upper Darby, Pa. (3) From the Junior High 
School Standpoiat—Alfred Spouse, Associate Director of 
Music, Rochester, N. Y. (4) From the Elementary Stand- 
point—Jacob Kwalwasser, Division of Music, Syracuse 
University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Discussion—25 minutes. 


Music Appreciation. General Chairman: Gordon E. 
Bailey, New York City. 

Theme: “Permanent Values in Music Appreciation.” 
Speakers: James L. Murseli, Associate Professor of Ed- 
ucation, Teachers College, Columbia University; Mary 
Muldowney, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa.; Mrs. 
Ruth C. Crawshaw, Principal, Wilson Elementary School, 
Rockville Center, New York. 


8:30f{INsTRUMENTAL Music Cirnic. General Chairman: Lee 
to 4M. Lockhart, Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Pitts- 


9:25 


burgh Public Schools. (Terrace Room, Hotel Statler.) 
Junior High School Instrumental Music, Clinic masters 
and subjects: (1) Problems of Enrollment—Wilbert B. 
Hitchner, Wilmington, Del. (2) Technique of the String 
Section—Jennings Butterfield, West Orange, N. J. (3) 
How to Obtain Balance—Ralph I. Schoonmaker, Med- 
ford, Mass. (4) earns Harmonic Consciousness— 


George P. Spangler, Philadelphia, Pa. (5) Visual Aids in 
the Teaching of Instrumental Music—Irving Cheyette, 
Mount Vernon Public Schools, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


8:30 ApprectaTion Citntc (Parlors A, B, C). Presiding: 
Gordon Bailey, New York City. 

9:30 Turrp GENERAL Session (Ballroom, Hotel Statler). 
Emphasis: “Integration of Music and Other Subjects in 
Higher Grades.” Presiding: Will Earhart, Director of 
Public School Music, Pittsburgh; Anna L. McInerney, 
Auburn, R. I., secretary. 

Music: Nott Terrace High School Madrigal Singers, 
Schenectady, N. Y.; Rufus A. Wheeler, Conductor. 
Address: “Integration of Music and Other Subjects in 
Higher Grades,” James L. Mursell, Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

Music: Ithaca Public Schools String Choir; Bernice H. 
Finch, Conductor. 

Demonstration of Types and Uses of Boys’ Voices of 
Junior High School Level, in charge of William Breach, 
Buffalo. 


March, Nineteen Thirty-seven 


Thursday Morning—Continued 


Third General Session 


Address: Joseph E. Maddy, President of the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Music: Inter-High Orchestra of Rochester, N. Y.; Karl 
D. VanHoesen, Director. 

Business MEETING. Chairman: Victor L. F. Rebmann, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

Report on Necrology—Elbridge W. Newton, Boston. 
Luncheons : 

Columbia University, Teachers College (Georgian Room, 
Hotel Statler). 

Eastman School of Music (Chinese Room, Hotel Statler). 


Thursday, April 15—Afternoor 
Visit Exhibits. 
FourtH GENERAL Session (Ballroom, Hotel Statler). 
Emphasis: “More and Better Music in the Schools.” 
Presiding: F. Colwell Conklin, Larchmont, N. Y.; Ar- 
thur F. A. Witte, Yonkers, N. Y., secretary. 
Music: Lockport High School Orchestra, Lockport, N. 
Y.; Wallace Doubleday, Director. 
Vocal Clinic—Hollis Dann. 
Music: Hiram College Glee Club, Hiram College, Ohio; 
George R. Howerton, Conductor. 
Panel Discussion—Chairman: Peter W. Dykema, New 
York City. Members of the Panel: Russell V. Morgan, 
Cleveland; Joseph E. Maddy, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
Dr. -Carl Alverson, Superintendent of Syracuse Public 
Schools. 
HicH Scuoot Soro Sincine Contest (Y. M. C. A). 


2:00} Auspices National School Vocal Association. Personnel 


to 


of Eastern Division Committee: Alfred Spouse, Chair- 


7:00}man, Rochester; Walter Butterfield, Arthur Ward, Bern- 


4:00 


ard U. Taylor, Edgar Milton Welch. 
Visit Exhibits. 


4:00 Reception and Tea, New York University (Georgian 


Room, Hotel Statler). Chairman: Ernest G. Hesser. 


4:30 CatHotic ScHoot Music Section. 


6:15 


Thursday, April 15—Evening 
CONFERENCE Banguet (Ballroom, Hotel Statler). Chair- 
man: Elizabeth V. Beach, Syracuse, N. Y. Toastmaster: 
Russell Carter, State Supervisor of Music, Albany, N. Y. 


Music: Eastman School of Music Symphony Orchestra, 
Rochester, N. Y., Howard Hanson, Conductor. 


Address: “The Place of Music in the Life of the Lay- 
man,” Olga Samaroff-Stokowski. 


Address: James Francis Cooke, Editor of the Etude 
Music Magazine, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Address: Joseph E. Maddy, President of the M. E. N.C. 
Group Singing—Hollis Dann, Conductor. 


10:30 DANcE AND Lossy Srnc. 


8:30 
to 
9:25 


8:30 
to 
9:25 


Friday, April 16—Morning 
INSTRUMENTAL Music Cu1nic. General Chairman: Lee 
M. Lockhart, Supervisor of Instrumental Music, Pitts- 
burgh Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Terrace Room, 
Hotel Statler.) 
Senior High School Instrumental Music. Clinic masters 
and subjects: (1) Annual Check-up of Instrumentation— 
George J. Abbott, Elmira, New York. (2) Bowing Style 
for Pieces of Rhythmic Nature—Harry A. King, Fre- 
donia, N. Y. (3) Taste and Style in Music and How to 
Secure Them—Sherman A. Clute, Rochester, N. Y. (4) 
Player’s Posture and Conductor’s Baton Technique— 
Arthur J. Dann, Worcester, Mass. (5) How to Pre- 
sent a New Composition—Hummel Fishburn, State Col- 
lege, Pa. 
NorMAL AND TEACHER TRAINING CLINIC. General Chair- 
man: Francis H. Diers, Head of Music Department, 
State Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. (Chinese Room, 
Hotel Statler.) 
(1) America and Europe Exchange Ideas in Music Edu- 
cation—Helen Hosmer, Director, Crane School of Music, 
State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. (2) Teacher 
Training in European Countries—Vincent Jones, Director, 
Department of Music Education, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. (3) The Musical Teacher—Marion Flagg, 
Horace Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. (4) Adequate Student Teaching—Mabel E. Bray, 
State Teachers College, Trenton, N. J 
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Friday Morning—Continued 
9:30 FirraH GENERAL Session (Ballroom, Hotel Statler). 


Friday Morning—Continued 


8: S0lv ocAL CLinics. General Chairman: F. Edna Davis, Spe- 


9: ‘35|cial Assistant, Division of Music Education, Philadelphia. 


(A) Vocal Music in Elementary Schools. Presiding 
Chairman: Arthur E. Ward, Director of Music, Mont- 
clair, N. J. Secretary: Elsie Mecaskie, High School, 
Atlantic City, N. J. (Exhibition Hall, Hotel Statler.) 


(1) The Course of Study (10-minute paper)—John 
Denues, Director of Music, Baltimore, Md. (2) Panel 
Discussion: Elementary Class Instruction—(a) Correction 
of Monotones (5-minute paper )—speaker to be announced. 
(b) Singing in Tune (5-minute paper) — Morten J. 
Luvaas, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. (c) Begin- 
ning Sight Reading (5-minute paper)—Wilma Crowell, 
Division of Music, Syracuse, N. Y. (d) Beginning Part 
Singing (5-minute paper)—speaker to be announced. 
Discussion—20 minutes. 

(B) Vocal Music in High Schools and Colleges. Pre- 
siding Chairman: Herbert A. France, Director of Music, 
State College, Storrs, Conn.; Anna Munroe, Philadelphia, 
secretary. (Georgian Room.) 


(1) Music Festivals (10-minute paper)—John E. C. 
Merker, Executive Secretary, New England Festival As- 
sociation, Newport, R. I. (2) Class Room Work in the 
Junior High School (10-minute paper)—Haydn M. Mor- 
gan, Director of Music, Newton, Mass. (3) Panel Dis- 
cussion: Relating Music to the Curriculums and Indi- 
vidual Subject Matter (5-minute papers). (a) From the 
Academic Standpoint—Will Earhart, Director of Music, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (b) From the Commercial Standpoint— 
Alice E. Bivins, Columbia University, New York City. 
(c) From the Industrial Standpoint—Wilbert B. Hitchner, 
Director of Music, Wilmington Del. 


0) a ide 
8:3 Crass Prano Cirnic. Presiding Chairman: Earl D. Stout, 


9 95] College of Fine Arts, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 


(1) The Piano Class as an Agency for Developing Musi- 
cianship—Raymond Burrows, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. (2) Codperation Between the Teachers of 
Class Piano in the Schools and the Private Teacher—Ruth 
Bender, Buffalo, N. Y. (3) The Personal Equipment of 
the Piano Class Teacher—Mr. Stout. 








Visitation in Rochester Schools 
TUESDAY, APRIL 13, 1937 


The following classes will be offered from 9:30 A. M. 
to 11:20 A. M. in the schools indicated. All grades above 
the second are taught by special music teachers. 

School No. 20—54 Oakman Street: Grade 3, 4, 5, and 6. Anna 
Donoghue, teacher. 

School No. 25—965 North Goodman Street: Grades 5 and 7, and 
a_ special class demonstrating results of the radio programs. 
Elizabeth Lanigan, teacher. 


School No. 26—135 Bernard Street: Grades 3, 4, and 5. Maria 
Childs, teacher. 


School No. 37—353 Congress Avenue: Grades 3, 4, 6, and 8. 
Kathleen O'Hara, teacher. 


The following high schools will be open to visitors. 
Most of them have five years—8 to 12 (7-5 plan). 

East High School—410 Alexander Street: 8:45 A. M. to 11:25 A. 
M.—Voice Training Classes. 2:40 P. M.—Senior Choir. Kenneth 
C. Mook, teacher. 

Franklin High School—950 Norton Street: 9:30 A. M.—Theory. 
12:50 P. M.—Advanced Voice. 1:40 P. M.—Choir. 2:30 P. M.— 
Veice Training (1-2). Marlowe Smith, teacher. 

Jefferson High School—Edgerton Park: 9:40 A. M. to 12:45 P. M. 
—Voice Training Classes and Junior High Music. Mrs. Mar- 
garet Suter, Austin H. Truitt, teachers. 

Madison High School—239 Bronson Avenue: 8:45 A. M. to 12:30 
P. M.—Theory and Junior High Music. 12:50 P. M.—Senior 
Choir. J. Alfred Casad, Chesteen B. Kendall, teachers. 

Monroe High School—164 Alexander Street: 8:45 A. M. to 12:00 
Noon—Junior High Music and Voice Training Classes. Eva 
Wannamacher, George E. Troup, teachers. 

West High School—501 Genesee Street: 8:45 A. M. to 11:30 A. M. 
—Junior High Music and two Voice Classes. 12:50 P. M.— 
Senior Choir. Ernest E. Ahern, teacher. 


The Eastman School Chorus and Orchestra will be re- 
hearsing a special program in Kilbourn Hall for visitors 
between 11:00 and 12:00 o'clock. 








Emphasis: “School, College and Adult Music Movements.” 
Presiding : Laura Bryant, Director of Music, Ithaca, 
N. Y.; Grace E. Evans, Philadelphia, secretary. 
Music: University of Pittsburgh Band; Lee M. Lockhart, 
Conductor. 
Symposium. (a) Relationship of the High School 
Curriculum to the College Music Program—Herbert A. 
France, State College, Storrs, Conn.; (b) Music in the Pro- 
fessional School Curriculum—Ernest G. Hesser, New York 
University; (c) Music in the Arts College Curriculum 
(non-professional )—Paul J. Weaver, Cornell University. 
Musical Interlude (during symposium): Colgate Uni- 
versity Glee Club Chorus; Thomas Roberts, Conductor. 
Address: “Music in Social Life”, Osbourne McConathy. 
Music: State Teachers College Choir; Ruth E. Speir, 
Buffalo, Conductor. 
Business MEETING. 
Ithaca College Luncheon (Iroquois Room, Hotel Statler). 
Potsdam Normal School Luncheon. 
New Jersey Department of Music Luncheon. Mabel E. 
Bray, President, Dept. of Music, N. J. S. T. A. 

Friday, April 16—Afternoon 
Sound Pictures—Music in Baltimore Public Schools, John 
Denues, Baltimore, Md. 
SrxtH GENERAL Session (Ballroom, Hotel Statler). 
Emphasis: “Music in Rural Schools and Communities.” 
Presiding: Russell Carter, State Director of Music, 
Albany, N. Y. 
Music. Batavia High School Choristers; Frank E. Owen, 
Director of Music, Batavia Public Schools, Conductor. 
Music: Band, Central School of Barker, Niagara County. 
Address and Demonstration: “Procedures in Music in 
Rural Schools”—Richard B. Hale, Caneadea, N. Y.; Pupils 
from the rural school of Allegany County. 
Address: “Rural School Problems.” 
Music: Chorus, High School of Gowanda, Cattaraugus 
County. 


5 Frnat Business MEETING. 


Friday, April 16—Evening 
Dinner (Iroquois Room) American Institute of Normal 
Methods. Chairman: Charles E. Griffith, Newark, N. J. 
INSTRUMENTAL Music FESTIVAL. 

Eastern Conference High School Orchestra. Conductor: 
Howard Hanson; Frank E. Owen, Batavia, N. Y., 
ganizing Chairman. 

Band Festival Program. Guest Conductor: Edwin Franko 
Goldman. Program in charge of New York School Band 
and Orchestra Association. Arthur Goranson, Jamestown, 
N. Y., President. 

Lossy SING. 

Saturday, April 17—Morning 
Visit To NraGARA Fatis. Harold A. Spencer, Niagara 
Falls, Chairman. 

Busses leave Hotel Statler at 10:00 sharp. Those driving 
their own cars may join the caravan of busses. Guides 
will be assigned to each car on arrival at the Falls. 
Custom formalities will be waived. 

Trip includes the drive down the Canadian shore, a grand 
panorama of the Canadian and American Falls ‘from the 
Canadian side, a view of the lower rapids and great 
whirlpool, and finally a “close up” of the Falls from the 
American side. 

LuNCHEON (Cataract House). 

Program including chorus and orchestras from the 
Niagara Public Schools, Harold A. Spencer, Supervisor 
of Music. The “Coffee Cantata,” one of Bach’s rare 
humorous works, will be given in costume. A group of 
recorders will be heard. 

Busses leave Niagara Falls for return to Buffalo. 
Tickets for the trip, including bus fare, sightseeing trip, 
and luncheon ticket will be on sale at the registration desk 
at the Conference. Price, approximately $3.00. Separate 
luncheon tickets will be available for those who provide 
their own transportation. 

Saturday, April 17—Evening 
INTERCOLLEGIATE WoMEN’s GLEE CLUB CONTEST AND 
FestivAL. Chairmen: Ruth E. Speir, State Teachers 
College, Buffalo, and Etta Hamilton Morris, New York 
Federation of Music Clubs. 
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J uEODORE PRESSER Co. 


World’s Largest Stock of Music of All Publishers 
Single Source of Supply for All Music Needs 


1712 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








PLAN YOUR SUMMER MUSICAL 


ACTIVITIES EARLY— 


These Works Make Excellent Basic 


Texts for Special Summer Classes 


History — 


STANDARD HISTORY 
OF MUSIC 
By James Francis Cooke 
Latest Revised and Enlarged Edition 


Here is a thoroughly 
enjoyable story of the ro- 
mance and lore of music 
given in a style rivalling a 
graphic, well-told tale. it 
STANDA DAR Dp io a useful knowl- 
HISTORY edge of music history 
rela from the earliest known 
£) Music * facts, instruments and com- 
J posers to the present em- 
inence of the art in educa- 
t) tional, social, orchestral 
band, operatic, radio and 
motion leture develop. 
ments. There are over 2 
illustrations. 


«) ) 2) 
DQM AB 


100 subjects are indexed. 





Cloth Bound — Price, $1.50 


Harmony — 


HARMONY BOOK 
FOR BEGINNERS 
By Preston Ware Orem 


In Hoquial di this standard text book 
presents all of the! fundamentals up to and including the 
Dominant Seventh Chord. Ruled staves, right in the 
text, are provided for writing out all of the exercises, 
thus giving the student a permanent record of work 
accomplished. 


Flush Cloth Binding — Price, $1.25 





Composition — 


THEORY AND COMPOSITION 
OF MUSIC 


By Preston Ware Orem 


Those who have studied the 
author's “Harmony Book for 
Beginners," or any other course 
in the elements of harmony, 
can be given no better guide 
than this book for going into 
actual composition of music. 





Flush Cloth Binding — Price, $1.25 





Theory — 
THE STRUCTURE 


OF MUSIC 
By Percy Goetschius, Mus. Doc. 


This volume represents the 
crystallization of many impor- 
tant principles the author 
learned from a lifetime of 
-—. (For many yous 
Dr. Goetschius was head of 


Quilliard Foundation), New 
York City, N. ¥.) Each chapter 
in itsell as a specific p 


written in popular, thoroughly 
readable style, which at the 
same time reflects Dr. Goet- 
schius’ rich scholarship. 

Cloth Bound — Price, $2.00 








Vocal Technique — 


EDUCATIONAL 
VOCAL TECHNIQUE 

IN SONG AND SPEECH 
For Classes and Individuals . 
By W. Warren Shaw ra a 
In Collaboration with ; 
George L. Lindsay 

IN 2 VOLUMES 


A comprehensive course in 
fundamental vocal procedure 
and pr I voice training pre- 
sented in two volumes, com- 
prising 30 units. 
Each unit includes instruction, a 
study song, vocal exercises and 
an artsong. Thus, in addition to 
the timely, helpful suggestions 
that cover the finer points of 
artistic voice production and interpretation, the student 
is introduced to the literature of the art song and the 
operatic aria, obtaining material for the beginning of 
a good repertoire. 
Mr. Shaw is a recognized authority on voice produc- 
tion whose procedures have been indorsed p3 such 
outstanding artists as Lawrence Tibbett 
Swarthout, Frederick Jagel and Armand Tokaty 
Dr. Lindsay is Director of Music in The Philedelohie 
Public Schools. 

Price, $1.00 Each Volume 











Biography — 


LIFE STORIES OF 


GREAT COMPOSERS 
By R. A. Streatfeild 
A standard biographical volume aye either for 
class work or for private reading. Its thirty-five illus- 
trated biographies make of the composers interesti “ 
human beings instead of leaving them vague, unplace 
“footprints on the sands of time.’ 
Cloth Bound — Price, $2.25 


FIRST STUDIES IN 
MUSIC BIOGRAPHY 


By Thomas Tapper 
In this book each composer's bio: 7 oy is followed 
by a series of test questions giving the teacher material 
with which to determine the student's grasp of the 
subject. Illustrated. 
Cloth Bound — Price, $1.75 








Sent FREE 





On Request 
THE 


MUSIC TEACHER’S 


HAND BOOK 








Si ichdiincisonemceennnsennamnennsianietedinamnnaseinatensd 


A helpful and valuable reference catalog for 
the busy music worker. Contains descrip- 
tions, illustrations and prices of hundreds of 
items — musical prizes, awards, diplomas, 
games, studio decorations (pictures, busts, 
plaques, etc.), studio and classroom supplies 
(metronomes, music writing materials, charts, 
music binders, wrappers, folios, etc.), music 
carriers, musical instruments and accessories, 


etc. 28 pages. Indexed by items. 


Send for your FREE Copy Today! 


a a a 


EXAMINATION 
PRIVILEGES 


Any one or all of the books on this page 
cheerfully sent for examination. Or, if you 
will tell us the type and grade of any other 
materials you wish, we will be glad to send 
you a selection for examination, with full 


return privileges. 


* a 4 


FREE DESCRIPTIVE LISTS 
AND CATALOGS 


Catalogs and listings of any classification of 


music in which you are interested — 
Choruses, Cantatas, 


— Songs, 


Band and 


Operettas, 
Orchestra, Piano, Violin, Organ—cheerfully 


sent without cost. 
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WELCOME, CONFERENCE MEMBERS 


Ford Hotel, Buffalo 











Rates, Single $1.50 to $2.50 — No Higher 


750 Rooms 
Three Minutes Walk to Convention Headquarters 


CENTRAL » » MODERN » » FIREPROOF 











Buffalo Hotel Information 


F2 the convenience of those who are planning to attend the Eastern Music 
Educators Conference in Buffalo, April 14-16, a list giving the names, 
addresses, and minimum rates of the Buffalo hotels is printed below. This 
list is issued by the Buffalo Convention and Tourist Bureau, Inc., 602 


Genesee Building, Buffalo. 
Single Single Double 
With Without 
Hotel & Location Bath 
Arlington, 136 Exchange R $2.00 
Buffalo, Swan & Washington 
Fairfax, 715 Delaware 
Fillmore, 207 Delaware 
Ford, Delaware & 
Graystone, Johnson Park 
Lafayette, Lafayette Sq 
Lenox, 140 North Street 


Men’s, Genesee & Pearl 
Statler, Niagara Sq. 
Stuyvesant, 245 Elmwood 


Touraine, Delaware. 
Westbrook 


rr 
2-3 


RNRNE pp 
SYR wwns 


ee 3.50 
{ 1.50 { Master bathroom 
2.00 ( on each floor 
on 3.50 
*3.00 3.530 
oaee 4.00 


$888: Sss8sxes 


NNW : 
Kaan 


* Sharing bath. t Twin three-room suite. 


Conference Headquarters: Hotel Statler 
All Eastern Orchestra Headquarters: Hotel Touraine 


MAKE YOUR RESERVATIONS IN ADVANCE 


sess seshsks 
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bastian Bach, and will also give us a 
chance to hear a real “recorder” ensem- 
ble. The entire trip will not cost more 
than three dollars for each person, and 
only one dollar for each person using his 
own car to join the Niagara caravan. 
The final event—the festival and con- 
test of college women’s glee clubs, to be 
held Saturday evening in the auditorium 
of Buffalo State Teachers College—will 
be one of the loveliest affairs of the week. 


A 


GET YOUR MEMBERSHIP now by for- 
warding three dollars to Clarence Wells, 
228 Prospect Street, East Orange, New 
Jersey, and don’t fail to make your hotel 
reservations at the Statler or at other 
nearby hotels. There may still be time 
to get an occasional high-school student 
in the All Eastern Orchestra. Write to 
Frank E. Owen, 2 Redfield Pkway., Ba- 
tavia, New York, for information. 


- 


Your Executive Committee, State 
Chairmen, hundreds of invited partici- 
pants, and thousands of host residents 
have “labored joyously” to bring these 
wonders to come to pass, and now you 
are to complete the setting by coming to 
Buffalo, Rochester, and Niagara Falls 
as the “regulars” of our great member- 
ship. By a united front and without 
thought of personal sacrifice, we can 
break through to new horizons for cul- 
ture in America. 

And now, before the Conference, we 
thank everyone, great and small, who 
has given assistance in any way to the 
cause of more and better school music 
for America. 

Georce L. Linpsay, President 


- 


New York State is preparing to dem- 
onstrate to the music educators of the 
eastern states, just as she did to the 
music educators of the nation last year, 
that she can be a real host. It is rather 
unusual that a state has the privilege 
of entertaining a National Conference 
and a Sectional Conference in succes- 
sive years. We feel very fortunate in- 
deed. It has had a very exhilarating and 
beneficial effect upon the teachers and 
musicians of the state, and new and 
greater interest in music education and 
the value of combined effort is apparent. 
Workers in the various sections of the 
state are contributing liberally of their 
time and effort to spread the news of 
the forthcoming meeting at Buffalo. 
The slogan we want all to keep in mind 
is: “Shuffle off to Buffalo, April 13-17." 

—Francis H. Diers, State Chairman. 


New England Music Camp. The New 
England Music Camp, Lake Messalon- 
skee, Sidney, Maine, formerly known as 
the Eastern Music Camp, will open July 
1 for a season of eight weeks. The of- 
ficers are: President—Geoffrey O’Hara; 
Vice-President and Director of the Or- 
chestra—Imogene Boyle; Vice-President 
and Director of the Band—Paul Wiggin; 
Executive-Secretary—John E. C. Mer- 
ker; Treasurer and Business Manager— 
William A. Gore. The camp is being 
incorporated in the state of Maine, and 
will have a legal address in that state. 
For the time being, the principal office 
will be that of the secretary, John E. C. 
Merker, 121 Jchn Street, Newport, 
Rhode Island. 
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Famous Compositions for 


TWO PIANOS--FOUR HANDS 
Bach-Kelberine—Adagio from the Organ Toccata in C 


Tatas A ieatqree tet aged a diaaisidewaiae ease Tee 75 
Schubert-Kelberine—Whither? ..................... 1.20 
Schubert-Kelberine—To be Sung on the Water....... 1.25 
NEW! 

Bach-Berkowitz—Allegro in C Minor................ 1.25 
Couperin-Berkowitz—Butterflies (Les Papillons)....... .60 


Haydn-Berkowitz—Adagio in C Minor (from Sonate 
DOO So ee Wee GUE BIN hv vkcce ceacisscecsscccen 1.00 


THE ELIZABETH GEST SERIES Essays, 








Boccherini-Gest—Moenuet ...............0eeeeeeeees .60 Slow Practice 
GERM cnc cccccccccvecccccccecceccces .60 Seca 
Gossec-Gest—Tambourin .............:.e eee eueeees .80 
Londonderry Air—Arranged by Elizabeth Gest...... .60 
Poldini-Gest—Dancing Doll............ 0... cece eee 80 
Rimsky-Korsakov-Gest—Song of India.............. .80 

cluding 
NEW! 
Strauss-Gest—Vienna Life (Waltz).................. 1.25 





MODERN PIANO PEDAGOGY 
BY FRANK J. POTAMKIN 


A MODERN PSYCHOLOGICAL 
APPROACH TO PIANO TEACHING 


Part One deals with Musical Memory. 
Part Two treats of Tone-Production. 


Part Three is devoted to a description 
and an analysis of the Pedals and 
their employment. 


Part Four contains a series of Related 


some of which are: 
Ear-Training 


Separate—Hand Practice Time and Rhythm 

Interpretation 

Part Five deals with Modern Material, 
and consists of a brief description 
and explanation of modern music, in- 

a thematic catalogue of 

modern teaching compositions. 


221 pages. Price $2.00 


E LKAN -VOGEL CO., — 1716 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


‘“ 





y 











Compiled and Arranged by C. 
Contents 


1. Festrvat Marcu (Processicnal)—Men- 11. A 


delssohn. 
. OvERTURE—Consecration—Keler Bela. 
. Sprrit or St.Louts(*/sMarch)—Herfurth. 
PRESIDENT LINCOLN (¢/s March)—Her- 
furth. 12. 
Two GuiTtars—Russian. 13. 
. TOSELLI’s SERENADE—Toselli. 14, 
Carry ME Back To OLD VIRGINNY— 
Bland. 
. ECHOES FROM GRAND OPERA. 
(Hail to the happy bridal day—Lucia; 
O Tender Moon—Faust; Chimes of 15. 
Normandy; Red Roses—Queen's Lace 16. 
Handkerchief; Soldiers’ Chorus—Faust) 17. 


wm Co bo 


CO NO 


9. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN (¢ March)— 
Underwood. 18. 
10. SEA BussLes (Waltz)—Herfurth. 19. 





INSTRUMENTATION 


First Violin—(Melody 1st position) 
Solo Violin—(Advanced-Positions) 
Ist Clarinet-—Bb (Harmon 


Violin A (0 igato) y) 

Violin B (Obbligato) 2nd Clarinet—Bb (Barmens and melody) 
Second Violin Ist Alto Saxophone—Eb (Harmony) 
Vio 2nd Alto Saxophone—Eb (Melody lead) 
*Cello or Bassoon Tenor Saxophone—Bb 

Bass (String) 1st Cornet or Trumpet—Bb 

Flute 2nd Cornet or Trumpet—Bb 


Price, Each part .50 


Oboe 
Solo Clarinet-—Bb—(Melody with embellishments) 


ALL SERVICE FOLIO FOR ORCHESTRA AND BAND 


Paul Herfurth 


NATIONAL MEDLEY. 


(Hail Columbia; Battle Hymn of the 
Yankee Doodle; 
The Red, White 


Republic; 
American Hymn; 
and Blue; Dixie Land) 


MANHATTAN Marcu (*/s)—Felker. 

THE BosTONIAN (¢/s March)—Hoelscher. 
AT CHRISTMAS-TIDE. 
(March of the Kings; First Nowell; 
Angels We 
Heard on High; Silent Night; Adeste 


O Sanctissima; 


Fidelis; Jingle Bells) 


ScHoot Capets (¢ March)—Raymond 
VALSE ORIENTAL—Herfurth. 
Att AMERICAN (*/s March)—Under- 


wood. 


On PaRADE (¢ March)—Woodrow. 
ASSEMBLY SONGS. 


(America; Onward Christian Soldiers; America, the Beautiful; The Star-Spangled Banner) 


Horns in F 


Baritone (Band) Bass 


Baritone (Band) Treble Cet 


Tuba 


Drums, Tymeeai, Cymbals, etc. 


Piano (Conductor 


Piano acc. (Conductor) $1.00 





3rd Cornet or Trumpet—Bb 


Horns in Eb—(Altos or Mellophones) 
‘Trombone o> Baritone— a clef) 


Keller's 


Have 





B. M. CO. COMMUNITY ORCHESTRA SERIES 


Separate Parts: Each Instrument. . ..Price, 15 
Piano (Conductor). . REESE: Price, 25c 


116 Boylston Street 


THE BOSTON MUSIC CO. 





ae oa. 


Bohoes freun Grand Opera—Are. by Horfarth. .......cccccccccccscccccccccccssccccovgcesccecesevcscccsccececcscccssccsscccescccsccsscoscene 
- (Happy Bridal Day—Lucia; Tender Moon—Faust; Finale—Chimes of Normandy; Red em 8s Lace Handkerchief; Soldiers’ oe fr 


BOSTON, MASS. 





Full Orch. 
$1.00 
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Gamble Garnishes the Spring Music Menu 


Dick prom this Page 
bor Sreing Concects. Festivals and Contests 


Ensembles—of Contest Caliber 


BRASS 


Second Suite (A)—McKay. 
bones (optional 2nd Tr. and 4th T 
35c; Complete—$2.00. 


premeet, Horn, and 2 Trom- 
‘rom.). Score—75c; Parts— 


For 4 Trombones. Seore—30c; 


McKay. 
75¢. 


Intermezzo (A 
Parts—15¢; Complete 


An interesting 
15¢e; Com- 


— Vognar. 
30c; Parts 


Three Bohemian Songs (A 
arrangement for 4 Horns. Score 
plete—75c. 


Two Pieces (A)—McKay. 
pets, Cornets or Fluegel Horns, or for 4 Horns. 
Parts—25c; Complete—$1.25 


For any corabination of Trum- 


Secore—40c; 


Adagio Assai and Allegro Vivace (A)—McKay. For Trum- 
pet, 2 Horns and Trombone, or 2 Trumpets and 2 Trombones. 
Score—60c; Parts—35c; Complete—$1.75. 


~Colby 
-75e. 


Allegro Con Brio (M 4 Trombones. Score—30c; 


Parts—15¢; Complete 


Fughetta Of The Littie Bellis (M)—Handel-Painter-Seymour. 
Score—30c; Parts—20c; Complete—$1.00. 

Smail Poem In Four Stanzas (E)—Painter. 

Edition 1 for mixed brass quartet of Trumpets, Horns, Trom- 
bones, etc. 

30¢; Parts— 


Seore— 


Edition 2 for 4 Horns or 4 Bb Clarinets. 
15¢; Complete—75e 


STRING 


Junior Fiddlers Three—Charlotte Ruegger. 12 easy first 
position pieces for 3 Violins and Piano. Very fine for the 
beginnersensemble. Parts, each—20c; Piano—$1.00; Score— 
$1.50. 


Six Concert Pieces—Charlotte Ruegger. For 4 Violins and 
Piano. A pleasing variety of lst to 3rd position numbers. 
Parts, each—20c; Piano—$1.00; Score—$1.50. 


Junior Masterworks For Strings—Fischel-Wilson. Eleven 
easy arrangements of familiar melodies from the Classics. 
Effective with any instrumentation. Parte—35c; Piano— 
75c¢; Seore—$1.00. 


Graded Masterworks For Strings—Fischel-Wilson. A super- 
bly arranged collection of fifteen string classics now being used 
in many States as required contest selections. Effective with 
any instrumentation. The contents are also published sepa- 
rately, one to three numbers per set. Books, each—50c; 
Piano—$1.00; Seore—$2.00. 


Standard String Quartets—Unchanged excerpts edited by 

ion Wilson. On National Required list 1934—now on 
National Selective list. Ten of the easier movements avail- 
able in sheet music form or in collection “Selections from 
Standard String Quartets.” Score and parts complete—$2.50. 


WOODWIND 
2 Bb, Alto and 


An ideal contest 
Score 


Concerto No. 1 (A)—Spohr-Tallmadge. 
Bass Cl. (optional 3d cl. and 4th bassoon). 
number arranged from the popular Clarinet Concerto. 
—60c; Parts—25c; Se. and 4 pts.—$1.50 


Sonata Of Moods And Humors (A)—Shanks. Trio for 3 Bb 
Clarinets. Score—40c: Parts—20c; Complete—$1.00. 
Three Blind Mice (A) 3 Bb clar.—Colby. 
Three Blind Mice (A) 3 Flutes—Colby. 

A “Scherzo” for 3 Flutes or 3 Bb clarinets. 
Parts—20c; Complete—$1.25. 


Score—75c; 


Night Music For Six (A)—Shanks. For Flute, Oboe, Bb 
Clarinet, Horn, Bassoon and Piano (ad lib.). A very in- | 
teresting modern arrangement that has won Ist division 
honors. Score—60c; Parts—25c; Complete—$2.00. 


| Fughetta Of The Little Bells (M)—Handel-Painter-Seymour. 


Quartet for 4 Bb Clarinets. Also published for 4 Horns. 
Score—30c; Parts—20c; Complete—$1.00. 


Paganini-Vognar. Quartet for Flute, Oboe 
Score—50c; 


La Chasse (A)— 
Bb Cl. and Bassoon. 
$1.25. 


Trio for Flute, Oboe or Bb Cl. 
Parts—25c; Complete—$1.00. 


Scherzetto (M)—Olivadoti. 
and Clarinet. Score—40c; 


March Of The Dwarfs (A) 
for 2 Bb, Alto and Bass Clarinets. 
Complete—$1.25 


—Moszkowsky-Vognar. Quartet 
Seore—40c; Parts—25c; 


Notturnino DiLuna (M)—Painter. For 4 Flutes. 
25. 


40c; Parts—25c; Complete—$1. 


Caprice (E)—Schlabach. For 4 Bb 
30; Parts—15c; Complete—75c. 


Clarinets. Score— 


Small Poem In Four Stanzas (E)—Painter. Edition 2 for 4 
Bb Clarinets or 4 Horns. Score—30c; Parts—15¢; Complete 
—75e. 


2 Bb, Alto and Bass Clarinets 
Seore—30e; 


Tarantella (E)—Wyman. 
(optional 3d Bb Cl. and 4th Bassoon). 
15e; Complete—75e. 


cw 
For Commencement 
Programs 
Consider This 


Masterworks Festival 
Series 


of Choruses with Orchestra 
Accompaniment 
Grunfeld-Howorth 


“A BROKEN MELODY” 
S.S.A. 15¢ 


To Spring (Anden Fruebling) . . . 
§.S.A., 12c S8.A.T.B., 15¢ 


The Road To Romany (Hungarian 
Dance No. 6) . 
8.S.A., 15¢ S8.A.T.B., 15¢ 

Father Of Love (Sacred Words) 


Silent As Night (Secular Words) . ‘ 
S.S.A., 12¢; 8.A.T.B., 12c T.T.B.B., 12¢ 


O Lord Most Holy (Pieta, Signore) Stradella-Lester 
8.S.A., 15¢ 8.A.T.B., 20¢ 

Message Of The Bells (Prelude C# 

Minor) ee 

8.S.A., 15¢ 8.A.T.B., 15¢ 


Arioso Cantabile (Vocalise) . Bach-Lester 
S.A., 12¢ S.A.T.B., ‘(@ cap. ad lib.), 15¢ 


The Pipes Of Spring (Valse Bluette) . Drigo-Wilson 
A., 12¢ 8.A.T.B., 15¢ 


March Of The Guards Ghats Militaire 

No.1) .. : ‘ Schubert-Wilson 
8.A.T.B., 15¢ T.T.B. B., 15¢ 

A fame & —— Comme Op. 45 


8.5.A., 15¢ SATB. ‘6c 


Grieg-Lester 


Brahms-Wilson 
T.T.B.B. (Sop. obb.), 15¢ 


Bohm-Lester 


. Rachmaninoff-Lester 
T.T.B.B., 15¢ 


Grunfeld-Howorth 
T.T.B.B., 16c 


GAMBLE HINGED MUSIC CO. 
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Parts—25c; Complete— | 


Score— 


Parts— | 


Bohm-Lester | 


For the 


|Spring and Commencement 
programs 


VOCAL SOLOS 
! Heard You Singing (High and Medium 
ee ee ie ke: 
Love Is The Wind (High, Medium and 
4 Keys) . 
With String Trio Accompaniment 
Oh, Happy Wind! (High Only) . 
Sing Again (High and Low Keys) Protheroe 
Spring Moods (High and ae Keys; . Yale-Smith 
Winds (High and Low Keys oe « ae 
Year's At The Spring, The ‘i, Med. 
and Low Key: , 
In collection Three Lyrics” 


T.T.B.B. MALE CHORUSES 
| Evening Voices (Boys) . 
1 Must Go Down To The Sea 
Music, When Soft Voices Die (a 
| cappella) 
Rhyme Of The Country ‘Road, The 
(Unison or 4 Part 
Road To Romany, The (oreb,) 
Victory, The. . e 
Winds 


Crerie $ .50 
. Mitchell 


. Yale-Smith 
Protheroe 


—— 
Mitchel!-Dawson 
Herts 


Cain 

: Brahms-Wilson 
Protheroe 
Test-Huntley 


TREBLE 
(S.S.A. unless otherwise indicated) 
Bridal Chorus (from “Rose Maiden’ ? 
—— 


(S.A.) ‘ ‘ 
Hark! Hark! The Lark! . A). hubert 
Love Is The Wind . . Mitehell- aaron 
Message Of a ; Graff 
- Yale-Smith 


Oh, Happy W , 
= ~ Sec lle Day Mitchell-Howorth 
Drigo-Wilson 


Spring. The (orch.) . 
| Raining Oa ‘pemodt is (Unison) Protheroe 
‘0 . Brahme-Wilson 


Romany, The (orch.) 
Robin In The Rain, Tho . 
; _Potheroe Cai 
. Hawke 
Dasher 
Spring Rain. . ._. Gould 
| To Spring (orch.) Grieg-Lester 
MIXED 
(S.A.T.B. unless otherwise indicated) 
| Four Winds , . __Protheroe 
| In Pride Of a, (Madrigal) . MacFarlane 
| In The Spring, Ah ieee Sey | end . _. Loar 
M June (S.A. B.) é : 


reed 
My = Bes AB. 2 
Out In The Fields 
Pipes Of Spring, The (orch.) 
Road To Romany, The (orch.) 
Song Of The Winds (a cappella) 


To ing (orch.) Cr Grieg 
Would God | Were The Tender Apple Blossom. Cole 


. Vincent 
Garrett-Clark 
Garrett-Clark 
‘ Dawson 


New! For the Grades! 
‘‘Puddin’head the First’’ 


“Whenever trouble comes on deck I always get it in the neck” 
A rollicking musical playlet in two acts by Edward Bradley 
and Geoffrey O'Hara for intermediate and upper grades. 
Easy to stage—only one simple set is required. Notes on 
costuming and directions for six easy dance routines that any- 
one can teach are included in the score. 

PRICE 75c. SEND FOR AN “ON APPROVAL COPY” 


The Circus Parade 


A continuity of make believe by Laura Coolidge. Call it what 
you wish, skit, operetta, collection of action — and rhythms, 
or just a riot of fun, ‘The Circus Parade” is ingly funny 
burlesque for grown-ups and a delightful vehicle of self-express- 
ion for children. 

Masks for the circus animals are an attractive feature. A full 
set of patterns for the elephant, camel, lion and giraffe is 
included with the score. 


PRICE $1.00. No royalty fee—only one copy required. 


228 South Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 
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Northwest Con ierence at Portland 


HOTEL MULTNOMAH—MARCH 28-31 


Sunday, March 28—Morning 
Pre-CONFERENCE DAy 
Conference Registration at Multnomah Hotel (mezzanine 
floor). 
Easter Services in Portland churches. 


Sunday, March 28—Afternoon 
Registration of Northwest Conference High School Band, 
Chorus, and Orchestra (Imperial Hotel). 
Meeting of Band, Chorus, and Orchestra Committees (As- 
sembly Room, Multnomah Hotel). 
Conference Registration (Multnomah Hotel). 


Band, Chorus, and Orchestra Rehearsals and Tryouts 
(Multnomah Hotel). 


Executive Board Dinner. 


Sunday, March 28—Evening 
Special Musical Services (to be announced later). 
Lobby Sing (Multnomah Hotel). 


Monday, March 29—Morning 


Registration. 
Exhibits open (Multnomah Hotel, mezzanine floor). 
|All North open to Conference members: 


All Northwest High School Band (Arabian. Room— 


" pp ies Hotel). 


Supt. 


March 


All Northwest High School Chorus (Junior Ballroom— 
{Multnomah Hotel). 

Formal Opening of Conference (Assembly Room—Multno- 
mah Hotel). Presiding: Donald Foltz, Supervisor of 
Vocal Music, Boise, Idaho; First Vice-President N. W. 
- & <. 

Music: Pocatello Band. 
tello, Idaho. 

Address of Welcome: Charles A. Rice, Superintendent of 
Schools, Portland, Oregon. 

Response: Ethel M. Henson, Supervisor of High School 
Music, Seattle, Washington; President N. W. M. E. C. 
Address: “Exhibitors’ Views,” Carroll Cambern, Pacific 
Coast representative, Music Education Exhibitors Associa- 
tion. 

Address: (To be announced. ) 

Preliminary Business Meeting. Election of nominating 
committee. 

Music: Vocal Ensemble (visiting group enrolled in N. W. 
Chorus). 


R. L. Fawson, director, Poca- 


H. M. Gunn 
Directing Chairman 


Charles A. Rice 
of Schools, Portland 
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Monday Morning—Continued 


5 Visit Exhibits. 


8:00 
8:00 
9:45 


Luncheon Meeting. Panel Discussion—“Teacher Train- 
ing.” Chairman: Hartley D. Snyder, State Normal School, 
Ellensburg, Washington. 


Monday, March 29—Afternoon 
Visit Exhibits. 


) Orchestra Rehearsal (Grand Ballroom). Open to Confer- 


> 


} ence members. 


Second General Session (Assembly Room). Presiding: 


Stanley Teel, Head of Music Department, University of 
Montana; Chairman, Vocal Affairs Committee, N. W. M. 


Address: “Vocal Music in Elementary and Junior High 
Schools.” Herbert T. Norris, Washington State Teachers 
College, Pullman. 

Music: A Cappella Choir. Ed Hasselblad, director, Cen- 
tralia, Washington. 

Vocal Music Clinic. Conducted by John Smallman, con- 
ductor of Los Angeles Oratorio Society, conductor of 
University of Southern California A Cappella Choir. 
Music: Small Ensemble (visiting group enrolled in N. W. 
organizations). 


Visit Exhibits. 


Informal Dinner—‘Festivals and Contests.” Chairman: 
Charles R. Cutts, Supervisor of Music, Billings, Montana. 


Monday, March 29—Evening 


Portland Schools Concert (Civic Auditorium). W. H. 
Boyer, Supervisor of Music, Portland, Oregon. Combined 
Grade School Orchestra, Verne Preston, director; Grade 
School Chorus (representing thirty schools), W. H. Boyer, 
director ; Grant High School Chorus, Jean Acorn, director. 
Lobby Sing. 

Phi Mu Alpha Buffet Supper. 


Tuesday, March 30—Morning 
Visit Exhibits. 
(Rehearsals open to Conference members: 
| All Northwest High School Orchestra (Grand Ball- 


|room). 
All Northwest High School Chorus (Junior Ballroom). 


William H. Boyer 
Supervisor of Music, Portland 


Ethel M. Henson 
President 
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Welcome to the 
Northwest Conference 


We as Representative 
Sheet Music Dealers 


appreciate your patronage 


THE J. K. GILL CO. 
THE SHEET MUSIC SERVICE, INC. 
SHERMAN-CLAY CO. 


Portland, Oregon 











CHORAL ART 
FATHER FINN 


announces 


PRACTICAL SUMMER 
COURSES 


July 5-15—New York City 

Aug. 2- 7—Western Music Camp, California 
Aug. 9-14—San Francisco, California 

Aug. 18-26—Los Angeles, California 


Covering elementary and advanced problems of 
CHORAL TECHNIQUE 


and problems of 


SCHOOL MUSIC 


(Including a daily singing period) 
* 


For further information apply to: 


FATHER FINN, 411 West 59th St.. New York, N.Y. 








Tuesday Morning—Continued 


10:00 Third General Session (Assembly Room). Presiding: 
Marguerite Hood, Former State Supervisor of Music, 
Helena, Montana; Member of Executive Committee, N. W. 
M. E. C. 

Music: University A Cappella Choir. Archie N. Jones, 
director, University of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

Address: “Music as an Educative Force.” James L. 
Mursell, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, N. Y. 

Discussion: “Progress of Music in the Rural Schools of 
the Northwest.” Chairman: Berenice Barnard, Univer- 
sity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho. 

11:30 Business Meeting. Treasurer’s report, election of officers. 

12:00 Luncheon Meeting—“Creative Music.” Chairman: Judith 
Mahan, Supervisor of Music, Boise, Idaho. 


Tuesday, March 30—Afternoon 

1:30 Visit Exhibits. 

2:00 Fourth General Session (Assembly Room). Presiding: 
Anne L. Beck, Head of Public School Music, University 
of Oregon. 

Music: Small Ensemble (visiting group enrolled in N. W. 
organizations). 

Radio Symposium. Chairman: Frances Dickey, Head of 
Music Department, University of Washington; Chairman, 
Radio Broadcasts for N. W. M. E. C. 

Sectional Meetings. 

(1) Solo Singing Competition (Junior Ballroom). Chair- 
man: Esther Church Leake, Supervisor of Music, Med- 
ford, Oregon. 

(2) Pianoforte Clinic (Rose Room). 


(3) Northwest College Conference (Assembly Room). 
Chairman: Archie N. Jones, Head of Music Department, 
University of Idaho. 

5:00 Visit Exhibits. 


6:00 Dinner Meeting. Northwest College Conference. 


Tuesday, March 30—Evening 


8:15 Gala Concert (Civic Auditorium). 
Northwest High School Symphonic Band. Conductor: 
William D. Revelli, University of Michigan Bands; First 
Vice-President, National School Band Association; Mem- 
ber of Executive Committee, North Central Music Edu- 
cators Conference. 
Northwest High School Chorus. Conductor: John Small- 
man, Conductor University of Southern California A Cap- 
pella Choir; Los Angeles Oratorio Society. 
Northwest High School Orchestra. Conductor: George 
Dasch, Conductor Chicago Little Symphony, Northwestern 
University Symphony Orchestra, Chicago Business Men’s 
Orchestra. 


Lobby Sing. 


Wednesday, March 31—Morning 
Visit Exhibits. 


Fifth General Session (Grand Ballroom). Presiding: 
Louis G. Wersen, Supervisor of Music, Tacoma, Wash- 
ington; Chairman of Instrumental Affairs Committee, 
N. W. M. E. C 


Music: Combined High School Orchestra, Carl Denton, 
Director, Portland, Oregon. . 


Orchestra Clinic. Conducted by George Dasch. 
Discussion—“Instrumental Ensembles.” Joseph E. Maddy, 
President of Music Educators National Conference. 
Music: Girls’ Glee Club, La Grande, Oregon. Directed 
by Andrew Loney, Supervisor of Music. 
Clinic—“Integration.” Conducted by Lilla Belle Pitts, 
Cleveland Junior High School, Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

11:45 Visit Exhibits. 

12:00 Special Luncheons. New Officers and Directors; Idaho 


Music Educators Association; Washington State College; 
University of Washington. 
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| 


Wednesday, March 31—Afternoon 


1:00 Visit Exhibits. : 
1:30 Sixth General Session (Grand Ballroom). Presiding: eeee L oO oO * e E Vv ' J He y 
R. F. Goranson, Music Department, Southern Branch, 
University of Idaho, Pocatello; Auditor, N. W. M. E. C. 
Music: Vancouver High School Band. Director, Chester INSTRUMENT WE NEED, 
A. Duncan, Supervisor of Music, Vancouver, Washington. | 


Band Clinic. Conducted by William D. Revelli. | AND WE’‘RE ACTUALLY 


3:00 Music: The Madrigal Singers, University of Washington. 


Helen Hall, director. UNDER OUR BUDGET. 


Panel Discussion—“The Place of Music in the Curriculum | 
and in Life.” Chairman: James L. Mursell, Professor of | 
Education, Teachers College, Columbia University, New | 
York. 
4:30 Visit Exhibits. 
Wednesday, March 31—Evening 


| 
| 
7:00 Conference Dinner (Grand Ballroom). 
9:30 Lobby Sing and Farewell. | 

| 





Continued from page 42 


North Central Conference 





Amateur Section Meeting—Continued 
informal discussion—all persons present are invited to | 
participate : 
(1) Is it too much to expect the average modern young | 
person to be interested in belonging to orchestras, bands | 
and choral groups after leaving school? In other words, | 
do the movies, modern dancing, and the automobile provide | 
a type of leisure so highly stimulating that modern youth | 
is unable to settle down to the quieter and more intellectual | 


d hetic pl ? H , 
@) + meng pope in the way of continuing an) Pan-American instruments solve 


active participation in musical affairs after leaving school? | . 
(3) Are there any aspects of the problem looking toward | th bl f th h | | 
a large adult interest in music which are neglected in our | e Dro em or Q SC 00 execu ive 
high schools? . 
Supplementary to the above queries are such items as | th b | { { b | 
(a) the place of the smaller ensemble groups, (b) the | WI a lu 8 0 a ance. 
——— of student hme ie (c) the degree to which 
the school music teacher should be responsible for the | 
pro‘notion of adult music, (d) the obligation of the music | DeGendeiepetnmnis and the ochoel 
departments of colleges and universities to provide oppor- | ae a ” Pr seed bet d e te =< y 
tunities for the student body at large to participate in | rom the teac The otan ose > 
musical activities other than the conventional musical or- | a bp a | ong ity fi Be mye om 
ganizations found in such institutions. a wae Seine —— - 
. ut there are times when price advantage 
3:00 Music in the Teachers College Section. Chairman: Carl | is most welcome. 
Oltz, State Teachers College, Milwaukee, Wis. 
3:00 Rural School Music Section. Chairman: Doris Paul, Pan-american band instruments are mod- 
Bloomington, Illinois. erately priced. Their economy has been 


Rural School Music Festival: “A Journey in Rural Music.” | the saving grace to many a struggling in- 
strumental department. But vastly more 


The festival chorus for this event is now being organized, | 7 z * 
and will represent schools in several counties. imporvant to the school executive, their 
Symposium : | oo = nb ‘ we a hs gus Fe 
: eachin n " 
(1) “Rural School Music,” Ada Bicking, Director, Arthur stand unchallenged, Abe biggest eolley 
Jordan Conservatory of Music, Indianapolis, Indiana. | value in the world of band instruments. 
(Formerly State Supervisor of Music in Michigan.) They are the very best instruments any 
(2) “Methods and Materials,” Harriet Hester, Supervisor school may adopt, from the teaching 
of Rural School Music, Winnebago County, Illinois. standpoint. 


(3) “Adult Music in the Rural Community,” Thomas . ‘ 
Annett, State Teachers College, La Crosse, Wisconsin. The most reliable music dealers through- 
out the country give their endorsement to 


(4) “Rural School Festivals.” Pan-American instruments for school use, 
Visit ExHIBIts. and the a which includes oe = 
brasses and woodwinds, is backed by the 
Friday, April 9—Evenin, i 

P & Sa eicenihitiitii ae factory ouscentee. — us 

INSTRUMENTAL Music Festivat, Arranged by the Min-| uinePan-Amer- irect about your problems, for a catalog, 
nesota Bandmasters Association. > wee Be = the a of your nearest —. — 
. ‘ . an-American advantage of our experience and advice. 

ae Cy Te See Bt eee Peincinl’ Macon | seared on ‘the No obligation. Your P-A dealer will also 
Gu Tigh — wart. James Rae, Principal Mason | olay give vou every co-operation. -_ 


Minnesota Bandmasters Association Clinic Orchestra. Con- 

ductor: Vladimir Bakaleinikoff, assistant conductor of 

Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra. ca 

Carleton Symphony Band, Carleton College, Northfield, 

Minnesota. Conductor: James R. Gillette. Band Instrument an d Case Co. 
10:30 Lossy Stnc (Nicollet Hotel). Hollis Dann, Director. 313 P-A Building Elkhart, Ind. 
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The National School Orchestra Contest 


Columbus, Ohio, May 13-15, 1937 


ELD under the auspices of the National School Orchestra 

Association in coéperation with the National School Band 

Association, and sponsored by the Music Department of 
the Ohio State University, assisted by the Columbus Chamber of 
Commerce, the national competition-festival finals for orchestra 
and for string and wind instrument soloists and ensembles will 
take place in Columbus, Ohio, May 13-15, under the general 
chairmanship of Eugene J. Weigel, of the Music Department of 
the University. 

This competition-festival for orchestra will mark the termina- 
tion of the centralized national contests, as the new regional plan 
for orchestra contests, which is coincident with that already ap- 
proved for bands, will go into effect next year. The 1937 com- 
petition-festival will include contests for wind instrument soloists 
and ensembles from states in which the regional plan is not yet 
functioning, provided, of course, that such soloists and ensem- 
bles have qualified for entrance through their state events. This 
provision applies to all contestants alike—orchestra, string in- 
strument soloists and ensembies. 

A bulletin of information concerning the national competition- 
festival, as compiled by Adam P. Lesinsky, president of the 
National School Orchestra Association, is printed below. 

Orchestra Eligibility. Any orchestra receiving first rating in 
a recognized 1937 state contest, and any orchestra having re- 
ceived first rating in a recognized 1936 state contest is eligible 
to participate in the national contest in Columbus. 

String Solo Eligibility. All string soloists receiving first rat- 
ing in a recognized 1937 state contest, and all string soloists 
having received first rating in the 1936 national contest at Cleve- 
land are eligible to enter the 1937 national contest. 

String Ensemble Eligibility. All string ensembles receiving 
first rating in the 1937 state contest are eligible. All ensembles 
having received first rating in the 1936 national contest at Cleve- 
land are eligible to play in the 1937 national contest, provided 
there is no change in personnel. In any case where the members 
of the ensemble are not identically the same as in the 1936 
national contest, the ensemble will not be eligible for the 1937 
national without again qualifying in its state. 

Wind Solo and Ensemble Eligibility. Under the auspices of 
the National School Band Association, contests for wind solo 
and ensemble classifications will be held in connection with the 
national orchestra contests. Eligibility quotas for wind soloists 
and ensembles for the 1937 national contests shall be in the 
ratio of one for each ten (or fraction thereof) who compete in 
each class in their respective state contests, including districts, 
in 1937, provided such soloists and ensembles are from states 
not as yet organized into regional districts which hold contests 
this spring, and provided that the soloists and ensembles have 
qualified for entrance through their state events. A soloist or 
ensemble winning first rating in the national contest is eligible 
to participate in the national contest following without further 
competition in the state until the soloist or ensemble loses the 
first rating or fails to attend a national contest. 

Time of Events. Class C orchestras will open the contests 
Thursday afternoon or evening, depending on the number of 
entries. Class B will play Friday. Class A will play Friday and 
Saturday. The solo and ensemble contest wiil be held Saturday. 
(This schedule is subject to change.) 

Place. The orchestra contest will be held in the Colurabus 
Civic Auditorium; sight .eading at Central High School; solo 
and ensemble contests in hotels and other available places. All 
contests will be held in the downtown district of Columbus with- 


in a radius of five blocks. Housing accommodations will be 
provided within this same area. 

Registration. All entry applications should be made before 
May 5. All entry and room reservation applications must be 
sent to the National School Orchestra Association, 64 East Jack- 
son Boulevard, Suite 840, Chicago, Illinois. All checks should 
be made payable to the National School Orchestra Association. 

Late Registrations. In certain states, for unavoidable causes, 
contests will not be held until May 8. The committee has agreed 
to make provision for accepting entries from these states, pro- 
vided (a) that notice of intention to apply for entry is sent by 
wire to the Chicago office on May 8; and (b) that formal appli- 
cation and fees are sent by mail to reach the Columbus office of 
the National School Orchestra Association not later than Tues- 
day, May 11. The committee cannot agree to schedule any 
orchestra, solo, or ensemble players after this date. 

Association Membership. Every school which participates in 
the orchestra, solo, and ensemble contests must be a member 
of the National School Orchestra Association. The fee is five 
dollars. 

Entrance Fee. The entrance fee is one dollar per person for 
each event entered. 

Housing. All contestants will be accommodated in hotels. 
Each contestant will pay one dollar per night for room. A list 
of students desiring to share accommodations, grouped in two’s 
just as they wish to be housed, must be sent to the National 
School Orchestra Association, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Suite 840, Chicago. All eligible contestants should make reser- 
vations as soon as possible. The larger hotels will be filled 
first. Contestants will pay all room rentals direct to the hotels 
in Columbus. 

Restaurants. The Restaurant Association has agreed to pro- 
vide standard flat rates for all contestants who wear the badge. 

Awards. Each orchestra participating in the national contest 
will receive a bronze plaque. Each soloist and ensemble player 
will receive a medal. Medals for each orchestra player may be 
purchased at cost. 

Equipment. Music stands will be provided for the stage of 
the contest hall and for the sight-reading room. One bass 
drum, one set of pedal timpani, and four string basses will be 
available for both the contest stage and the sight-reading room. 
However, it is advisable that players bring their own string 
basses and bass drums. Lyon and Healy, of Chicago, will 
furnish three harps—one for the stage, one for sight-reading 
and one for solo contests. 

Transportation. Trucks will be available to transport the 
large instruments. The railway company will offer free rides 
between depot, hotels, and contest hall upon presentation of 
badge. 

Rehearsals. Space will be available for each orchestra to 
hold a rehearsal in Columbus. Rehearsal arrangements are to 
be made after arrival in Columbus. Each organization must 
provide its own music stands for rehearsals. 

General Admission to Contest. There will be no admission 
charge to any of the contests. 

Program. <A souvenir program will be sold at a nominal 
price. 

Sight-Seeing. The beautiful campus of the Ohio State Uni- 
versity is three miles from the downtown district. The local 
committee has arranged for transportation for contestants de- 
siring to visit the campus. Apa P. Lestnsky, President 

National School Orchestra Association 
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Do 
You 
Know 
the 


Composers 
by 
Sight ? 


It will 
be fun 
to try! 














A part of your time at the Sectional Conferences should be 

spent at the Schirmer Exhibit. Save time to see the new music 

and to look over the carefully prepared selections of material 

from our large catalogue. These selections have been made 

for YOU to help you prepare your programs. We hope you 
will make generous use of these facilities. 


@ 43 THE ARCADE, CLEVELAND, O. @ 130 CARONDELET ST., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Look 
for this 
Questionnaire 
in our 
exhibit 
at the 
Sectional 
Conferences 
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Music Education Activities in New Jersey 


K. ELIZABETH INGALLS 
Vice-President, Department of Music, New Jersey S. T. A. 


the state for this season seems to be well assured, if the 

auspicious beginning made by the instrumental clinic, held at 
Elizabeth, February 12 and 13, with William D. Revelli conduct- 
ing, can be taken as a prophecy, and we believe most emphati- 
cally that it can be. Three additional sectional meetings, com- 
prising clinics dealing with vocal, elementary school, and rural 
school problems, are scheduled; and, furthermore, the program 
also includes the state instrumental and vocal contests and fes- 
tivals, making a total of nine events of major importance as yet 
to follow. Supplementing this program and in line with the idea 
of carrying the good work of the schools into the summer months, 
several counties are announcing plans for summer schools. 

\ calendar of the forthcoming events, mentioned above, is 
listed below, followed by a summary of the various activities 
planned by the several groups, as announced by Mabel Bray, 
president of the Department of Music of the New Jersey State 
Teachers Association. 

March 20—Glassboro. Elementary school sectional meeting. 

April 24—East Orange. Vocal clinic, Carol Pitts conducting. 

May 1—Hackensack. Instrumental solo and ensemble contest. 

May 8—Bound Brook. Rural schools sectional meeting. 

May 15—Trenton Teachers College. Choral festival. 

May 22—Westfield. Vocal solo and ensemble contest. 

May 22—New Brunswick (tentative). Piano contest finals. 

June 5—East Orange. Band and orchestra contest. 

June 5—Teaneck. Band and orchestra festival. 


| ‘HE success of the program of music education activities in 


Elementary School Section 


The elementary school sectional meeting, which will be held 
at Glassboro State Normal School, March 20, is scheduled to 
begin at half-past nine with Florence Dare Boyd presiding. The 
demonstrations will be given by elementary school choruses and 
instrumental groups from the schools of neighboring communi- 
ties, and will show the work being done in creative activities, 
appreciation, rhythms, and other phases of musical endeavor in 
the grades. In addition to the demonstrations, there will be dis- 
cussions of elementary school problems and exhibits of materials. 

Certainly, the fact that music educators in New Jersey are 
alive to the basic need of a strong elementary school music pro- 
gram throughout the state is indicated in the stress being given 
to music education in the elementary schools, for it is upon a 
good foundation on this level that the success of the program in 
the high schools and the colleges depends. Indeed, the state 
activities as embodied in this program augur well not only for 
the future of music and music education in the state but for a 
life more complete and more enjoyable for all our people, which 
is, of course, of first importance to all true educators. 

Supervisors of music in the grades, special teachers of grade 
school music, supervising principals, as well as county superin- 
tendents and helping teachers, are especially invited to attend 
this elementary school program, which has been arranged by 
Ethel McKinley in codperation with Mrs. Boyd, presiding 
chairman. 

Vocal Clinic 


Carol M. Pitts, of Omaha, Nebraska, will be in charge of the 
vocal clinic, to be held in East Orange, April 24, beginning at 
nine o'clock and closing with a dinner in the evening. This 
program will include discussions and demonstrations of vocal 
work in the elementary schools, as well as that in the junior and 
senior high schools with discussions of both choral and voice 
class methods. The demonstration groups will be assembled 
from the schools of neighboring communities. 


State Contests and Festivals 


The fifth annual contest for instrumental solo and ensemble 
groups, which will be held in Hackensack, May 1, has the fol- 
lowing committee in charge of arrangements: Raymond C. 
Rogers (chairman), Hackensack; J. Fred Mueller, Summit; 
Harlan S. Darling, Trenton; George Schwartz, Elizabeth; Ed- 
ward T. Milkey, Mountain Lakes; Franklin Grapel, Bogota; 
Edmund C. Schill, East Orange; Clayton P. Stevens, Passaic; 
Waldemar Evert, Audubon; William Warner, Westfield. 

In addition to fostering high standards of music and musician- 
ship in solo and ensemble contest numbers, the Committee hope 
to encourage better tone and interpretation in performance in 
well-balanced proportion to technique instead of overemphasizing 
the latter. The committee also hope to bring about an organiza- 
tion that will carry enthusiasm for these contests into every 
county of the state. 
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The Committee of the New Jersey vocal solo and ensemble 
contest announce that the contest, to be held May 22 in West- 
field, has been expanded to include both junior and senior high- 
school groups, and that Peter Dykema, of Columbia University, 
will adjudicate the junior high-school performances. Other 
judges will be announced later. For further information and 
application blanks, address Arthur E. Ward, 22 Valley Road, 
Montclair. 

The third annual all state high school choral festival, which is 
to be held at Trenton State Teachers College, May 15, begin- 
ning at half-past nine, will probably introduce the new feature 
of having a commentator present to make notes concerning the 
performance of each group, which notes will later be given to the 
directors in sealed envelopes. Because of the large numbers of 
contestants who have expressed the hope of entering these events, 
it would be advantageous for all who are interested to send for 
application blanks at once. Address Helen W. West, State 
Teachers College, Trenton. 

Tentative dates for the piano contests are as follows: May 1— 
Northern preliminaries, place to be announced; May 8—Southern 
preliminaries, place to be announced—May 22—Finals (New 
Brunswick, tentative). Further details and lists of the required 
numbers in the three classifications A, B, and C, as well as ap- 
plication blanks may be obtained by writing to Anthony Loudis, 
High School, Teaneck. 


Rural School Section 


Glenn Gildersleeve, state supervisor of music in Delaware, who 
is doing such notable work in the rural schools of that state, 
will lead the discussions on music education in rural schools at 
the meeting to be held at Bound Brook High School, May 8, 
beginning at half-past nine. The program will include discus- 
sions and demonstrations of singing, creative activities, rhythms, 
appreciation, instrumental music, and exhibits. Marie Pomeroy 
will speak on the subject of creative expression. Members of the 
state committee on appreciation will be present to call attention 
to the appreciative values of the demonstrations presented. For 
further details write to Chairman Corrine Woodruff in care of 
the county superintendent of schools, Somerville. 


County Summer Schools 
The county summer schools announcing opening dates are: 
Bergen County Summer Music School; Essex County Band and 
Orchestra Summer School; and the Union County Band and 


Orchestra Summer School. The Bergen County Summer Music 
Schoo! announces a five-week session at Hackensack, beginning 
June 28, which will include courses in orchestra, band, chorus, 
and theory of music, with especial emphasis given to vocal music. 
The officers of the school are: Chairman—Raymond C. Rogers, 
Hackensack; Donald Cook, Frank Grasso, William Stehn, and 
Henry Cross, with an advisory board consisting of several promi- 
nent superintendents and principals of Bergen County. 

Regarding details of the Essex County Band and Orchestra 
School, which will hold classes at West Orange High School, 
write to Chairman Edmund C. Schill, 88 South 16th Street, East 
Orange. 

The Union County Band and Orchestra Summer School an- 
nounces its fifth session beginning June 30 and closing August 
11. All classes will be held at Abraham Clark High School at 
Roselle, according to Virgil W. Bork, of Roselle, dean of the 
school. For further information write to Mr. Bork in care of 
the Roselle High School at Roselle. 


Festival Program Broadcasts 


Arthur E. Ward, chairman of the committee on broadcasts for 
the New Jersey Music Education Association, announces that the 
committee has been working hard to insure a national broadcast 
for the Atlantic City performance of the New Jersey all state 
chorus and orchestra in November. The regular Sunday morn- 
ing “Music and American Youth” hour has already been prom- 
ised. Part of the concert of the first New Jersey all state high 
school symphonic band was broadcast over WOR from Elizabeth, 
February 12, and negotiations are under way for the broadcasting 
of part of the New Jersey all state choral festival program at 
Trenton, May 15. 

The officers of the Department of Music of the New Jersey 
S. T. A. are: President—Mabel E. Bray, Trenton; Vice-Presi- 
dent--K. Elizabeth Ingalls, Westfield; Vice-President—Henry P. 
Cross, Ridgefield Park; Recording Secretary—Georgia Chew, 
Camden; Corresponding Secretary—Elsie C. Mecaskie, Atlantic 
City; Treasurer—L. Rogene Borgen, Trenton. 
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FOX SYMPHONIC 
BAND FOLIO 


The accepted "class" of concert collec- 


May We 5 (7 ("hy 
ti f bands i d d af ¢ 
ions for bands in advanced grades. 


ee og tage FOX COLLECTIONS 


CONTENTS 


MARCH OF THE BRAVE J. S$. Zamecnit, OF TREASURE SONGS 


THE BARBER OF SEVILLE—Overture 
UNFOLD, YE PORTALS—from "The Redemption" 


















Familiar melodies with original lyrical settings — for Three-Part 








Ch. Gounod 
7 7 6—Descriptive Scenes of the American (S.S.A.) Voices and Two-Part (S.A.) Choruses. 
War for Independence J. S. Zamecnik 
PERSIAN MARCH Johann Strauss ' CONTENTS 
FACKELTANZ G. Meyerbeer Mises inthe Gloamine Chepin There: Ave Fairies Qaencing on the 






SCOTCH FANTASIA Adapted by J. S. Zamecnik ne Adapted bv Zamecnil 
SOLDIERS CHORUS—from "Faust"... Ch. Gounod Sietiade Know: the Trevkic fee 

THE CALIF OF BAGDAD—Overture.. A. Boieldieu Come, Let Us Go A-Maying Gluck ‘a. ‘Adapted by Zamecnik 

ON THE BEAUTIFUL BLUE DANUBE—Waltzes es hh.  aicolle Boccherin Cullis Galen. Baha 

Johann Strauss ean . 4 Sona of the Danube Sonneaie 

Each Part 75 Cents “pa Rawete The Savin fe Here Ancin, Znmecnil 


Hark! The Village Bells Are \ 
, Von Suppe 
Cond. Score $2.50 Ringing Lefebure-Wely 





Dance, Ye Gypsie’ Brahms 









- 
Ischaikowsky 


The Mill Whee Miles C Zamecnik 


S.A. Collection 60% 


CONCERTIZED FOX CLASSICAL GEMS 


GRAND OPERA FOR ORCHESTRA 


Selected and Orchestrated by BRUNO REIBOLD 


"MARTHA" “FAUST™ Preface by PETER W. DYKEMA 


" Ty 
Pere pov se ™ A well balanced group of perfectly edited compositions for high 


J. S. ZAMECNIK 















Yel stole) Mel ael lst 300-17 










CONTENTS 


Marche Hongroise Hector Berlioz Marche Classique C.M. von Weber 
Dream Pantomime E. Humperdinck Salut D'Amour Edward Elgar 


Wherever presented, each of these short versions of 
grand opera has proven extremely unique and successful 














beyond expectations. Although simplified, their effectiveness . Ed G Rmasaitin af tha % : 

is in no manner curtailed and they are recognized as the parene: Seren ae iat ta eee 

most colorful abridged opera arrangements published for panes ofthe Apprentices A, ‘epemon-tnenee 
9 P 3 P Richard Wagner Song of India N. Rimsk 






untrained mixed voices. Bourree J. S. Bach Dance of the Moorish Slaves G 


‘ f wedish [Brollops) March 
Chorus Arrangements, 75c Each Entrance and March of Peers Swedish (Brollops) March 
Arthur Sullivan 


Orchestrations and Conductor 
Scores Also Published Each Part, SOc; Piano-Cond., $1.00 









SELECTED CHORUSES 
for Spring Programs 


FOX 595 COME, LET US GO A-MAYING (S.A.) Gluck .12 
586 THE OPEN ROAD (T.B.B.) Zamecnik .12 


YOUNG AMERICA 598 HARK! THE VILLAGE BELLS ARE RINGING (S.A.)..Lefebure-Wely .12 
1003 BRIGHT WAS THE DAY (S.A.) Zamecnik .15 
92 THE LITTLE OLD GARDEN (S.S.A.) Hewitt .15 

ORCH ESTRA FOLIO 199 THERE ARE FAIRIES DANCING ON THE LAWN (S.S.A.) 
Adapted by Zamecnik .15 



































. ‘i 603 SONG OF THE DANUBE (S.A.) Strauss .12 
Directors of orchestras in the lower 599 THE MILL WHEEL (S.A.) Miles .12 
grades will find all the essential quali- = ae i SATE) : : pone re 

: H ° A. .5. Aamecni . 
ties required of orchestral material for 594 DANCE YE GYPSIES (S.A.). Brahms 12 
young musicians embodied in this new col- 203 THE SPRING IS HERE AGAIN (S.S.A.)  Zamecaik 18 
lection. There are spirited marches, melo- 560 THE GAY TROUBADOR (T.B.B.) <cuumnWellesley .12 
604 EMBLEM OF LIBERTY (S.A.) ..... a Von Suppe .12 















dious waltzes and interesting novelties 
— all arranged in the usual effec- 

tive Zamecnik manner. 

Each Part 35¢ 

Piano Acc. 65¢ 






Visit Our Exhibit At Your Sectional Confetence 


SAM FOX PUBLISHING CO. 


The Arcade CLEVELAND, OHIO RCA Bldg., Radio City NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL BAND AND ORCHESTRA BOOKS 
FOR BEGINNERS and NEAR BEGINNERS 


FREE! 
A Solo Cornet or First 
Violin part will be 
sent upon request 





Moab iaeewehnm Lducational and Recreational 


For all usable 
Fikjem tiisihey 
ON APPROVAL 


Supervisors and band and orchestra 
leaders, after use of these books, declare 
their practical utility for teaching and 
playing purposes. Thousands upon 
thousands of copies are put into use 
every school year. 


A CATALOGUE 
Descriptive of all Books will 


A COMPLETE SET 
of Each Book will be sent 





on approval. 


be sent if desired 





20) 0). 07 We le), ee) 
BAND PLAYING 


By Fred Griffen 
(For band and orchestra) 


ADVANCED LESSONS 


(Follows ‘‘Foundatior to 
Band Playing’) 


, GROUND WORK OF, 
ORCH. TRAINING 


(With aah tris) 
By Claude Rader 


THE NEW WAY ., 
METHOD 
4 By W. A. Storér 
(0 er ae ole lilo Me lsls Meldete’-t itae 
playing) 


INTRODUCING 
THE CLASSICS 


By Carl Webber ,. 
© We ole tste Motel Molaetel-T tide M olele) 3 
Parts available for all instrutfents} 


JENKINS JUNIOR 
ORCHESTRA BOOK. ; 


With band parts 
By W. D. McCaughey 


JENKINS ARTISTIC 
ORCHESTRA BOOK 


(All orchestra parts) 


ACADEMY BAND BOOK 
(Pa | band 


rts available for a 
estra instruments? 
. 


JENKINS BEGINNERS 
BAND BOOK AND 
INSTRUCTOR 


Band parts on 


EVERYBODY'S BAND 
ele) 4 


(With orchestra parts and 
+ ic 


@ For starting a band. Hundreds of imitations but not one that has taken its place with educators. 
It still reigns supreme for which it was designed. 


@ This set of books just fits in for teaching a band that has had some tre'ning. A wealth of 
educational material and many beautiful original compositions, varied enouga to make up a com- 
plete programme. 


@ Every year this work becomes more and more the favorite of teachers of orchestras. It was de- 
signed for the purpose of teaching beginners individually and in ensemble playing. An enormous 
amount of educational material, illustrations, exercises and music for each individual instrument. 
There are two separate arrangements, one to play alone, the other to play with the other instruments. 


@ It's to start beginners on the way to play quickly. A student who has not had an instrument 
in his hands may be playing after a few hours practice. He will be playing the same melodies 
right along with more advanced players. All melodies are arranged in various grades of difficulty, 
so that players of different stages of advancement may play the melodies together at the same 
time. With this “method” students will never have a dry or discouraging hour and the teacher will 
be happ} in their enthusiasm. 


@ Contains the themes of ihe famous compositions of the great composers, easily arranged and 
full for as few as five instruments. They are within the understanding of the student and within 
easy playing range of his instruments. The playing of them will do much toward the student 
gaining an aprreciation of the beautiful in good music. These classics should be played for 
recreaiion and in conjunction with educational and other material. 


@ Progressively arranged, from the easiest to about grade two. Fifteen beautiful compositions; 
waltzes, serenades, overtures, etc. Playable in over 100 different combinations as solos, duets— 
in fact—every conceivable combinatior. A very wonderful collection of music that is as attractive 
to the prcfessional as to the amateur organization. 


@ Contaius 20 beautiful compositions arranged so that with the violin, one or more performers can 
play them effectively. Among these compositions are “Shadows” by Bond, “Sing, Smile, Slumber,” 
“March Aux Fiambeaux” by Clark. The others are equally as good. 


@ For Senior «nd Juaior bands. Jusi the kind of music a band enjoys. Marches, serenades, 
waltzes, overtures, etc. 


@ Contains the scales in bass and treble clef; tuning instructions; exercises in unison and 
harmonized; elements of music; many compositions, among them the national melodies, and the 
well known sacred songs, such as “Necrer My God to Thee,” etc. 


7 


@ Contains 20 pages of music, 19 beautiful compositions—a combination of rare, bright, tuneful 
and nicely flowing counte: melodies, varied and interesting harmonies, and while easy to play, 
they have the quality and stamp of high grade music. The compositions contained in “Everybody's 
Band book" are arranged so that almost any combination of instruments can play them effectively, 
provided a 'ead instrument is used. 


JENKINS MUSIC COMPANY, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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The Missour1 Music Educators Association 


DEAN E. DOUGLASS 


State Supervisor of Music 


HROUGH THE MERGING of the Missouri State Band and 

Orchestra Directors Association with the Missouri State 

Choral Directors Association, music educators of this state 
have established an organization whose influence will be signifi- 
cant not only locally but nationally. This twofold significance 
will be manifest in the fact that school music activities within 
the state will be definitely unified, and that these activities will 
in turn be related to those of other states by reason of the 
affiliation of the Missouri Association with the Music Educators 
National Conference. This, of 
course, means that membership 
in the Missouri Music Educa- 
tors Association carries with it 
membership (full or partial) in 
the Music Educators National 
Conference and the Southwest- 
ern Conference, together with 
subscription for the Music 
Epucators JOURNAL, which is 
official magazine of the Associa- 
tion. The affiliation also estab- 
lishes cirect relationship with 
the National School Band, Or- 
chestra and Vocal Associations, 
affiliated national units of the 
Conference, and with the various 
affiliated state units. 

The new organization is en- 
abled, through the widening of 
its scope and interests, not only 
to continue the activities of its 
parent organizations but to do 
so with ever-increasing effec- 
tiveness. The general motives 
and functions of the Missouri 
M. E. A. may be summarized 
somewhat as follows: (1) To 


Wilfred Schlager 
Kansas City 
President 


help make music education ac- 
cessible to all school children 


in Missouri; (2) To raise the 
standards of teaching; (3) To 
participate in establishing poli- 
cies of contests; (4) To partici- 
pate in the selection of contest 
materials; (5) To present pro- 
fessional interpretation of con- 
test and other materials in the 
clinics; (6) To make it possi- 
ble, through the clinics, for 
teachers to get practical sug- 
gestions for solutions of their 
various problems; (7) To cre- 
ate a better understanding be- 
Annie Louise Huggins tween music teachers and ad- 
Flat River 
Vice-Pres. Chorus Div. 


T. Frank Coulter 
Joplin 
Director 


H. J. Lemcke 
Webster Groves 
Vice-Pres. Band Div. 
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ministrators; (8) To enable teachers to know more thoroughly 
what their neighbors are doing in music education that they may 
the better judge their own work (this includes neighbors in 
other states as well); (9) To impress upon people that a 
knowledge of music and music education is one of the cardinal 
principles of good living; (10) To encourage participation in 
music for every child; (11) To carry on this program as a 
state unit of the Music Educators National Conference and to 
provide the media for codperation and correlation with national 
and interstate affairs of the Na- 
tional and Southwestern Con- 
ferences, and of the National 
School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Associations. 

Music education in the rural 
schools is an important concern 
of the newly organized Associ- 
ation, whose entire membership 
is supporting the state super- 
visor of music in his efforts to 
launch a program to include 
rural elementary school music 
supervision in each county of 
Missouri. 

The sponsoring of music clin- 
ics to be held annually will, of 
course, continue to be a major 
function of the new Association, 
and preparations are well under 
way for the 1937 meeting. Plans 
have been made to include ele- 
mentary school vocal and in- 
strumental music in the clinic 
sessions. This important phase 
of school music instruction has 
not hitherto been included in the 
programs. In passing, it is of 
interest that in the spring of 
1936, ten thousand students rep- 
resenting approximately 250 
high schools, participated 
in the spring music contests 
conducted in this state. Much 
of the credit for this widespread 
interest in music education dur- 
ing the last few years is due to 
the work of the Missouri State 
Band and Orchestra Directors 
Association in cooperation with 
the State Choral Directors As- 
sociation. 

While commenting on the 
progress made in music educa- 
tion in the state, it is also inter- 


Stanley Shaw 
Jefferson City 
Vice-Pres. Orchestra Div. 


James P. Robertson 
Springfield 
Secretary -Treasurer 


Dean E. Douglass 
Jefferson City 
Director 


Clarence J. Best 
Clayton 
Director 
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BUESCHER 


True-Tone 
INSTRUMENTS 


@ Exceptionally easy to play— 
perfect in scale — beautitul in 
tone! 

Every Buescher True-Tone in- 
strument is built to this high 
quality standard. Nothing is left 
to chance or the uncertainty of 
hand production in the attain- 
ment of this goal. The result is 
definitely recognizable when 
Buescher True-Tones are used 
in any ensemble or solo work. 
In the school band and orches- 
tra the rich resources of these 
instruments give assurance of 
faster progress, finer musical 


achievement. 
FRE CLASSROOM 
MANUAL 

In the convenient form of this new book 
you have the whole story of the origin 
and development of band instruments 
Splendid material for classroom instruc- 
tion and inspiration presented in concise, 
interesting style. Sent free and with- 
out obligation, to supervisors, band 
leaders and teachers. Mail the coupon. 


Bu 


New Catalog—describes 

and illustrates complete 

True-Tone line. Mail 
coupon for copy. 


evsione 











Buescuer Bano 
Instaument Company, 
301 Buescher Bidg., 
Elkhart, Ind. 
Gentlemen: Without obligation to me please 
(0 classroom manual on history and 
uses of band instruments; [] new Buescher 
True-Tone catalog; [) detailed information 
about............ 
(Mention Instrument) 
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esting to note from the statistics included 
in the state supervisor’s report that the 
number of high schools offering music 
for credit has increased from 290 in 1927- 
28 to 470 in 1935-36. The years 1934-35 
and 1935-36 show an increase in enroll- 
ment in music in its various classifications 
throughout the high schools of the state. 
Exclusive of the cities of St. Louis, Kan- 
sas City and St. Joseph, the number of 
schools reporting in 1934-35 was 861 
with 30,537 pupils enrolled in music 
classes ; and in 1935-36, 1,029 schools with 
41,837 pupils enrolled in music classes. 
As a matter of history, this brief ac- 
count should record the fact that the 
Missouri State Band and Orchestra Di- 
rectors Association was organized in the 
winter of 1934-35, with Clarence Best, 
then of Webster Groves, as _ president. 
The organization of the Missouri State 
Choral Directors ——— followed 
the next spring, and T. Frank Coulter, 
of Joplin, was elected BLE The first 
clinic, jointly sponsored by the two As- 
sociations, had as guest conductors 
Charles B. Righter, Harold Bachman, 
and Max T. Krone. Attendance surpassed 
all aaaeaies of even the most enthu- 
siastic boosters, and the second clinic was 
also a joint affair. Held at Webster 





Groves, with George Dasch, William 
Revelli, and Max T. Krone as guest con- 
ductors, the event paralleled the success 
of the previous year with increased at- 
tendance. 

However, after two years of growth as 
separate musical units, the administrative 
functions of the two organizations began 
to overlap, and the Presidents, and their 
respective Executive Committees, sens- 
ing the duplication of effort and fore- 
seeing the possibility of less codperative 
administrative groups in future years, in- 
stituted the movement that led to the 
merging of the two groups. So, looking 
beyond their duties as band, orchestra, 
and choral leaders, these teachers took 
the stand that, as true music educators, 
their objectives were one and the same, 
and that to continue as separate units was 
to openly admit a narrowness of vision. 
Hence, the merger was accomplished, and 
we have the Missouri: Music Educators 
Association, as reported in the December 
issue of the JourNAL. The organization 
plan provides for a president; three vice- 
presidents, whose duties are specifically 
in the fields of band, orchestra, and cho- 
rus; a secretary-treasurer; and a board 
of directors to include the retiring presi- 
dent and the state supervisor of music. 





R. RITCHIE 
James L. 





JOHN 
ROBERTSON, 


Southwestern 
Music Educators 


Conference 
ON, 


C. KenDeEL, Denver, Colo., President 
Springfield, Mo., 1st Vice-President 


WaALLer, Tulsa, Okla., 2nd Vice-President 


T. Frank COULTER, Joplin, Mo., Secretary 
CATHARINE E. 


Srrovuse, Emporia, Kan., Treasurer 





* Georce Oscar Bowen, Tulsa, Okla., Director 

John C. Kendel Grace V. WILson, Wichita, Kan., Director 
77> CENTENNIAL of the birth of public bourne McConathy and Otto Miessner 
which the Southwest- from the field of music education, will 


school music, 
ern Music Educators Conference is cele- 
brating at Tulsa this month (March 11- 
13), will probably be ancient history by 
the time this article is printed. Unless 
all signs fail, everything indicates that 
the session will be one worthy of the 
personnel of the Southwestern. If con- 
secration on the part of the membership 
and devotion to the cause of school music 
are indicative of the success of the meet- 
ing, we have every reason to believe that 
the 1937 conference will be one of great 
import to this territory. 

The inspiration of the clinics conducted 
by Hollis Dann and William Revelli 
should carry on for many years in de- 
veloping a finer feeling for musical cul- 
ture among those fortunate enough to at- 


tend. Under the guidance of Noble Cain 
and William Revelli the conference 
chorus and band should set new goals 


toward which we may all strive. 

The addresses given by such educators 
as A. L. Threlkeld, Paul Deiderich, from 
the field of academic education; and Os- 


give us a keener insight into the part 
music plays in public education. 

It is a privilege to have worked and 
planned with such competent and far- 
seeing individuals as our gracious host, 
George Oscar Bowen, Reven DeJarnette, 
who organized the chorus, Wilfred Schla- 
ger, who organized the band, and Orville 
Borchers, who planned the college festi- 
val. We are deeply in debt to Superin- 
tendent Gowans of Tulsa and George 
Oscar Bowen for their untiring efforts 
to bring this conference to a successful 
culmination. 

May I extend my personal thanks to 
each and every One of you who have 
responded so nobly to the call of support- 
ing music education in this great south- 
western area. It has been a rare privi- 
lege to serve you and I am deeply con- 
scious of the honor you have bestowed 
upon me in granting me this opportunity 
for that ‘service. 

Faithfully yours, 


Joun C. Kennet, President 
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Mary E. 


California-W estern 
School Music 
Conference 


“™~, 


IRELAND, Sacramento, Calif., President 

S. EaRLe BLAKESLEE, Ontario, Calif., 1st Vice-President 

ALFRED H. SMiTH, San Diego, Calif., 2nd Vice-President 
SyLv1a GARRISON, Oakland, Calif., Sec’y-Treas. 


Amy GRAU MILLER, Pasadena, Calif., Director 
CHARLES M. DENNIS, San Francisco, Calif., Director 


Mary E. Ireland 


ARTHUR G. 


WAHLBERG, Fresno, Calif., Director 





San Francisco, March 21-24 


D™ friends of the California-West- 
ern Conference: The program for 
the fourth biennial meeting, March 21-24, 
inclusive, is prepared and the Executive 
Board awaits your coming. Children 
and young people are eagerly looking 
forward to their journey to San Fran- 
cisco and their part in the big music 
festival. The good folks of the Bay area 
are putting on the final touches for your 
reception; and I have two or three last 
words for you, personally. 


You are all invited to the president’s 
reception Sunday afternoon, March 21, 
from three o’clock to half-past five, in the 
Fairmont Hotel. If for any reason you 
do not receive a special invitation, please 
understand that all members, active or 
associate, are invited and expected to at- 
tend. There is as much value in personal 
contact with interesting people as there 
is in formal addresses and platform dis- 
cussions. During the afternoon there 
will be several short concert periods 
when students from Sacramento will play 
or sing for you. We are bringing the 
Junior College A Cappella Choir, a 
junior high-school string ensemble, a boy 
soprano and a charming pianist. In the 
evening the San Francisco State College 
is putting on their spring concert in the 
Congregational Church. The afternoon 
reception and evening program of music 
will make you glad you have come. 

The all-conference groups are com- 
plete. Dr. Knuth writes that “they cover 
the state like a blanket.” The orchestra 
players come from fifty-one different 
schools; and the band from forty-six; 
but, at this writing, the chorus has not 
reported. The enthusiasm of the young 
people from a distance particularly is 
most gratifying. 


And now for the closing word: Every 
member—no matter what his interest or 
special teaching may be—will be inter- 
ested and thrilled by the joint session 
with the Secondary School Principals on 
Wednesday afternoon. Our new State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
Walter F. Dexter, will preside. The 
principals are providing an address by 
Lieutenant-Governor George J. Hatfield 
on “What California Expects of Her 
Public Schools.” Our musical contribu- 
tions and our symposium, “Music Edu- 
cation in the Secondary Schools” repre- 
sent our part of the program. Need I 
urge you to come early and to help make 
the visiting principals realize that we ap- 
preciate the privilege of meeting with 
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them? This joint session will be a real 
occasion, a fitting climax to the working 
sessions of our program. 
Let us get together in San Francisco, 
March 21 to 24. 
Cordially yours, 
Mary E vizasetH [RELAND, 
President 


Central District 


4 THE PROGRAM of the Central District 
music clinic, held February 6, at Han- 
ford High School, Hanford, included 
demonstrations in creative music, a cap- 
pella choir work, and techniques of part- 
music presentation with the following 
directors and groups participating: Mar- 
jorie McLennan with pupils from the 
Mussel Slough School; Chester Hayden 
with students from the Dinuba High 
School; and E. R. Hemmerling with 
students from Hanford High School. A 
flute ensemble from Coalinga and Oil 
King elementary schools, consisting of 
seven girls from the fifth and sixth 
grades, directed by Clarence Heagy, 
also contributed to the prograrn. 

To Marjorie McLennan, clinic pro- 
gram chairman, go the thanks of the 
clinic members for her work in arrang- 
ing the program. Her demonstration of 
creative music instruction, featuring the 
use of tuned water glasses as a medium 
in teaching sight reading to beginners, 
formed a highlight of the program. 

The new Executive Board of the 
Central District held its first meeting 
December 12. The members attending 
were Cyril White, Harold Bartlett, 
Clarence Heagy, Marjorie McLennan, 
Annabel Denn, Gretchen Whittington, 
Leona Bradford, and Emma Weinberg. 
Letters of resignation from Vivian Ken- 


“ nedy and Harold Burg were read by 


President White, and new members 
were chosen by the Board to succeed 
them, namely, Miriam Withrow, of Fres- 
no State College, to succeed Miss Ken- 
nedy as first vice-president, and Gus 
Forsblad to succeed Mr. Burt as di- 
rector from Kern County. 

It was decided at this meeting that 
conferences and clinics held by the Cen- 
tral District would be rotated through- 
out the district, and that members lo- 
cated at, or near, the place of meeting 
would be called upon to provide most of 
the programs. The next Central Dis- 
trict conference will be held in Tulare in 
May, the exact date of which will be 
announced later. 


Albums for 


Every Music 
Lover's Taste 




















| VOCAL 
| TIPS ON TAPS 


Folio of tap-dancing routines em- 
bracing all important variations. .50¢ 


|_BLACKFACE AND MUSIC 


|Splendid minstrel folio replete with 
| old-time songs and a full show. .50¢ 























THE GRAB BAG 


Album of celebrated children’s songs 
selected with utmost care....... 50c 


| SING-ALONG ALBUM 


Another splendid collection of musi- 
cal readings and children’s 





SOE. -sccccedeinesismcewmssad 50c 

















_ INSTRUMENTAL 


| MEMORIES OF 
|JOHANN STRAUSS 


| Finest Edition yet of these immortal 
|melodies by Vienna's waltz king.50c 


| ALBUM OF CLAUDE 
DEBUSSY MASTERPIECES 


| Well-chosen favorites for the piano 
by the great French composer. .1.00 


























COLLECTION MODERNE 


| 

Debussy, DeFalla, Ravel, Dohnanyi, 
Strawinsky, Albeniz, etc., in a beau- 
aE UD FIs bb. o hk cicinc cenen 1.50 


IN WASHINGTON’S DAY 


Album for piano solo with optional 
second piano accompaniment (in 
separate book)... ....cser- Each 50c 




















Write for Our Complete Lists of 
Vocal and Instrumental Folios 
and Methods and Studies 
for various Instruments 


EDWARD B. MARKS 


MUSIC CORPORATION 
R. C. A. BLDG., RADIO CITY 
NEW YORK 
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PUBLICATIONS FOR 


MODERN AMERICAN 
CONCERT BAND EDITION | 


Arranged by 
ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


By Ferde Grofe 
The fourth movement from 


"Mississippi" Suite 
SONG OF THE BAYOU 


By Rube Bloom 


Winner of the $5,000 Pence Prize for 
Modern A i positi 





FULL BAND [including 
Conductor's part)...................... $5.00 


SYMPHONIC BAND somuniiaie 
Conductor's part)... _ 7.50 


CONDUCTOR SCORE 
| ne , 75 


EXTRA PARTS, each 





Edwin. Franko 
rome py) we: 
MARCHES FOR BAND 


Modern Arrangements for Teaching 
and Schools 


Father Knickerbocker 
Chimes of Liberty 
Jubilee 
Abraham Lincoln 
George Washington 
In the Springtime 


Price, 75¢ each 


Modern Arrangements of 
Favorite Marches for Band 
by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 


FOR TEACHING AND SCHOOLS 
(Cohan) 
Blaze Away ......... (Holzmann) 


Down the Field (Friedman) 
(Hirsh) 


Cosmopolitan (Victor Herbert) 


Second Connecticut Regiment 
(Reeves) 


Price, 75¢ each 


1629 BROADWAY . NEW YORK 
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Southern Conference 


for 


Music Education 


A 


Grace VAN DykKE More, Greensboro, N. C., President 
E. May SAUNDERS, Murfreesboro, Tenn., 1st Vice-President 
Price DoyLe, Murray, Ky., 
GeorGIA B. WAGNER, Montgomery, Ala., Secretary 

Cc. V. BurretMaN, Chicago, Ill., Treasurer 
Mary M. Conway, New Orleans, La., Director 
Lewis L. STOOKEy, 


2nd Vice-President 


Mobile, Ala., Director 


Grace Van Dyke More J. Henry Francis, Charleston, W. Va., Director 





En Route to Columbia 


Move EDUCATORS of the Southern 
Conference: This is written only 
a few days before we shall be on our way 
to the Columbia Conference. I have little 
to say; the Conference program is in 
your hands—our hosts in Columbia are 
ready and waiting for us—and I am an- 
ticipating that “a good time will be had 
by all.” 

And now, as one about to complete a 
term of office, being of more or less sound 
mind, of generous and forgiving temper, 
and of a disposing mood, I do hereby 
devise and bequeath to my successor in 
the office of president the fun and the 
work, the triumphs and disappointments, 
the bouquets and the brickbats that ap- 
pertain to the job. To the members of 
my staff of officers, state chairmen and 
advisory council, goes my sincere grati- 
tude for their loyalty and codperation, 
and to the large number of southern mu- 
sic educators who have made possible 
whatever success our Columbia Confer- 
ence achieves, my deep appreciation and 
admiration because of the difficulties over- 
come; and my expression on behalf of 
the Conference of sincere and abundant 
thanks for your contribution to the ad- 
vance of music education in the South. 

It’s been a good two years—let us make 
the next two better. Forward march 
toward a Singing South! 

Yours faithfully, 
Grace VAN Dyke More, 
President 


A 


Launching a State Music 
Program in Virginia 


Sh give every child in the public 
schools of Virginia an opportunity 
to enjoy a rich experience in music is 
the aim of the “Five-Year Pian of Music 
Education” now being undertaken in Vir- 
ginia on a state-wide basis. The pro- 
gram, which is designed to bring music 
into the lives of approximately three- 
quarter million pupils who are now in 
the public schools, includes many phases 
that will of necessity be modified and 
restated as the work progresses and as 
new evidence is brought to light. 

A survey of the present status of 
music education in the state is now being 
made. This study is carefully worked 
out in order that the planning for the 
music work may be made upon a sound 


basis. Some 12,000 miles have been 
traveled thus far and a great fund of 
data has been assembled from first hand 
contact with the schools in the various 
sections of the state. This information 
will be reinforced by written reports 
from all of the schools of the state. 

Emphasis is being placed on music in 
the elementary school this year. A mini- 
mum music program, designed for the 
use of elementary schools having music 
for the first time, has been suggested. 
This program is so arranged that it can 
be carried out by any teacher having a 
modest amount of musical ability, or a 
phonograph and a few selected educa- 
tional records. This very meager pro- 
gram has as its aim encouraging the 
teacher to start some planned music 
work in her room situation. Jt is of 
course to be understood ti a many, 
many cases the schools in Virginia have 
long since passed the need for such 
elementary musical work. To fill in the 
place where music has not been a regular 
part of the children’s school experience 
is the objective of this so-called minimum 
program of music in the elementary 
schools. 


Next year, in all probability, the em- 
phasis of the state music program will 
be placed on the music work in the sec- 
ondary schools. A competitive music 
festival for secondary schools of Vir- 
ginia will be held this spring. This 
festival it is hoped will stimulate both 
the instrumental and vocal work now 
being carried on in the schools. 


Bringing music awareness to the 
schools and communities where this art 
has been neglected is another part of 
this plan. Teaching in the schools a 
group of standard songs that are known 
by the adults of the. community and 
which will function in the community 
life is the part of the program to help 
bring the school and community into 
closer musical relation. Adult music 
education will also be given serious con- 
sideration as the work progresses. 

As music in the elementary school will 
be entrusted to a great extent to the 
room teacher, with assistance from a 
music supervisor, the plan must take 
into consideration the in-service training 
of teachers to carry on their own music 
program. The response of the elemen- 
tary teachers of the state in undertaking 
this program has been very gratifying. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE EIGHTY-FIVE 
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“THE —. S THE THING” 


























fica Ser bY ricipaTe 


1. BAND MAY 


For High School i Ln a | . er cane! clan ‘9 


THE FOUNTAIN of YOUTH 
Mixed Voices 






For Junior High School 
THE BAND WAGON 


A two act operetta in which 
the School Band may par- 
ticipate. Unison or three- 
part chorus for Junior High 
Schools. Book and lyrics 
by Sarah Grames Clark. 
Music by Arthur Penn. 


An amusing plot involv- 
ing seventeen principal 


aatnun A DENN 





A Musical Comedy in three 
acts. Book and lyrics by 
George Murray Brown. 
Music by Keith Crosby 
Brown. 

Time of performance about 
2 hours. 


The story tells of Ponce 
Alviaro’s quest for the 


Fountain of Youth. In Act I, he embarks from characters, a solo dancer, and chorus of any number 

+ a I] — an ee omy of “agper of boys and girls. The introduction of the school 
e , y . 

= tan, eee © nage <9 ree band as part of the cast creates a novel effect which 


immediately after, comes his aunt and her retinue. 
She tries the rejuvenating water at once and from 
then until the close of the last act (four centuries 


stimulates the entire action of the operetta. Cos- 
tuming and staging are very simple and can be 


later), the situations are hilariously funny. prepared at small cost. 

1 Sop., 2 M-Sop., 1 Ten., 2 Bar., 1 Bass. 
Vocal Score, Piano acc., containing all dialogue.$ 1.00 Vocal score, piano acc., including directions 
Stage Manager’s Guide.................... 1.00 for staging and costuming..............-.- $1.00 
Orchestral parts on rental only............. 10.00 


137 WEST FOURTH STREET 


THE WILLIS MUSIC COMPANY cINCINNATI, OHIO 








Come Sing My Song With Me 
0 —s ONE of she SONG HITS 


from 
Come sing a-longwith me, come sing en “BLOW ME DOWN” 


New Musical Comedy 








Come sing a- long with me, come sing my song with me. By 
d — ?: PY PY d d 4 Allan Benedict & Donn P. Crane 
Sing . for High Schools 
ing, sing, my 
and 


Amateur Groups 


If you have not yet had a 
chance to review the score 
and libretto of this clever mod- 
ern two-act, ‘’Piratical Absurd- 
ity”’ 

You will find in ev-'ry F i ‘ Write TO-DAY 

= for a copy on approval 
ee ; 


Price, Complete Vocal Score and Lib- 
retto, $1.50. Stage Guide and Orches- 
tration obtainable on rental. 





ev-’ry note « a ma-gic di- vine. 





a ma -_ gic di - vine. PEN 7 Gott Shh Es Ra 
Our Complete Operetta Catalog sent Free of Grew 
H. T. FirzSimons Company (Dept. S) Cuicaco, Iu. 
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Association and Club News 





Vusic Teachers National 
Association 


Pttseurcn, Pennsylvania, has been 
chosen by the officers of the M. T. 
N. A. for the 1937 convention city. The 
dates are December 29, 30, and 31, with 
convention headquarters at the Hotel 
William Penn. Charles N. Boyd, who 
was elected to the executive committee 
at the recent convention in Chicago, and 
Oscar W. Demmler, treasurer of the 
Association, both of Pittsburgh, are al- 
ready active in forming a strong local 
committee for the purpose of arousing the 
interest of the people of Pittsburgh and 
the surrounding territory in the coming 
meeting. 

Concerts, complimentary to the As- 
sociation, have already been promised by 
the Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra, the 
Carnegie Tech Symphony Orchestra, the 
Pittsburgh All High-School A Cappella 
Choir and the All High-School Orches- 
tra, the Tuesday Musical Club and other 
groups. 

The book of M. T. N. A. Proceedings 
for 1936, containing the many valuable 
addresses and papers presented at the 
Chicago meeting last December, has been 
edited by Karl W. Gehrkens, editor of 
the Association, and is now in the hands 
of the printer. It will be ready about 
the first of April for distribution, with- 
out further charge, to all full members 
of the Association. Others interested in 
securing the volume may do so by send- 
ing a remittance of $2.50 to the treasurer 
of the Association, Oscar W. Demmler, 
217 Dalzell Avenue, Ben Avon, Pitts- 
burgh.—D. M. Swartuout, Secretary. 


Connecticut M. E. A. 


4 Tue Executive Board of the Connecti- 
cut Music Educators Association met in 
Waterbury Feb. 13, to discuss plans for 
the music festival, which is to take place 
in Waterbury, May 14. It was voted 
that only active members in good stand- 
ing will be eligible to enter groups of 
any kind, and that the contestants may 
select their numbers from the national 
list of approved music or from the vari- 
ous libraries of the different schools. No 
required list of music will be issued. One 
of the most interesting decisions made in 
connection with the festival is that per- 
mitting directors to participate either for 
the customary rating with criticism, or 
without rating but with criticism sent by 
mail, or to appear for director's criticism 
only, or to perform without any criticism 
whatsoever. 

At the present time, it is estimated that 
nearly twenty-five hundred students will 
enter the festival from approximately 
thirty cities and towns. This will neces- 
sitate the use of seven auditoriums and 
halls, with the massed orchestra, band, 
and chorus broadcast taking place at the 
Armory in Waterbury. The massed ra- 
dio program is being worked out by a 
committee of fifteen Association mem- 
bers. 

Gladys Porter, of New York City, will 
be honorary chairman of the committee 
of judges. Miss Porter and Mr. Evans, 
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together with Agnes W. Wakeman of 
New Haven, and Alvin C. Breul of 
3ridgeport, will have charge of the va- 
rious judges required for the event. Floyd 
C. Evans, president of the Association, is 
chairman of the festival, and Leon R. 
Corliss, secretary of the Association, is 
assistant chairman.—Lreon R. Cor iss, 
Secretary. 


Ohio Valley M. E. A. 


4 THE NEXT MEETING of the Ohio Val- 
ley Music Educators Association will 
take place at the Windsor Hotel in 
Wheeling, March 17, at six o'clock. 
Hollis Dann and the New York soloists 
who are scheduled to participate in the 
performance of Elijah, March 16, will 
be guests of the Association at this meet- 
ing. The performance of Elijah, which 
was scheduled for February 9, but which 
was postponed on account of flood con- 
ditions, will take place at the Madison 
School Auditorium, March 16, and will be 
sung by a massed chorus of four hun- 
dred voices, accompanied by an orches- 
tra of forty-five players. 

The first annual band clinic, with 
Ernest Williams, of New York, as guest 
conductor, will take place March 4 and 5 
in Wheeling, as previously announced. 
The first public concert to be played by 
the band will be conducted by Mr. Wil- 
liams at the Madison School, the even- 
ing of March 5. The places and dates 
of other concerts to be played by the 
band are: Bellaire, March 9; Weirton, 
March 12; Moundsville, date to be an- 
nounced later. 

According to announcements made by 
Virginia Brand, plans are under way 
for another choral festival to be held at 
Madison School Auditorium, April 9, 
with Edwin M. Steckel conducting. 
The program will consist of choral 
numbers sung by a large chorus of sev- 
eral hundred junior high-school boys and 
girls from the various schools, as well as 
of selections played by the clinic band. 
The final number will unite the chorus 
and band.—Epwin M. STECKEL 


New England Music Festival 
Association 


4 THE FESTIVAL to be held in Hyannis, 
March 13, will include performances by 
the New England High-School Festival 
Orchestra, Chorus, and Band. There 
will be two performances of the same 
program, one in the afternoon and one 
in the evening. The evening concert will 
be broadcast over the Red Network of 
the National Broadcasting Company. 
Station WNBH will broadcast the after- 
noon concert, and it is likely that the 
coéperating networks wili use part of 
this program also. Rehearsals for this 
event will begin Wednesday, March 10. 

The Executive Committee will meet at 
noon, March 6, at the Boston Art Club, 
and again probably April 3 or 10. The 
April meeting will be devoted especially 
to plans for the competition-festival to 
be held in Gloucester the last week-end 
in May. According to present plans, 
there will be a festival each week-end of 
the month—Joun E. Merxer, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


‘Michigan Education 


Michigan Music Educators 
Association 


4 IN LINE with the policy of the M. E. 
N. C. and its state units to “work for 
greater unity and a closer alliance” with 
the organized groups in the education 
field—particularly the state and national 
education associations,—the Michigan 
Music Educators Association will here- 
after fuse its district meetings with the 
music sections of the district conventions 
of the Michigan Education Association. 
The following statement, outlining the 
relationship, was recently issued by A. J. 
Phillips, executive secretary of the Mich- 
igan Education Association: “The Mich- 
igan Music Educators Association is a 
department of the Michigan Education 
Association. The music sections of the 
Association, held 
each year, are now the regional meetings 
of the Michigan Music Educators Associ- 
ation, held in conjunction with the regu- 
lar meetings of the Michigan Education 
Association. The president of the Mich- 
igan Music Educators Association has 
been appointed to the Michigan Council 
on Education, and is codperating with the 
State Committee on Curriculum Revi- 
sion.” 

The M.-M. E. A. is sponsoring re- 
gional demonstration clinics as prelim- 
inaries to the annual meeting. For infor- 
mation regarding the meeting in your 
section, consult your district chairman or 
write to President David Mattern at the 
School of Music, University of Mich- 
igan. 

The state meeting of the M. M. E. A. 
will be held May 1 at Ann Arbor in con- 
nection with the annual meeting of the 
School Masters Club. Friday, April 30, 
the second annual solo and ensemble com- 
petition will be held under the auspices 
of the University School of Music, with 
William Revelli in charge. On Satur- 
day, May 1, there will be section meet- 
ings devoted to grade music, theory, ap- 
preciation, junior and senior high music. 
An important feature of the meeting will 
be the choral clinic conducted by Noble 
Cain of Chicago. The Lansing High 
School Choir, directed by. W. R. Mc- 
Intire, will appear at this clinic. The 
Jackson High School Choir, directed by 
James E. F. Chase, will sing at the noon 
luncheon. 


Southwestern District Idaho 
M. E. A. 


4 Tue January meeting of the Associa- 
tion was held in Payette with about thirty 
music educators of the district present 
for the banquet and meeting. F. F. 
Beale, of the College of Idaho, spoke on 
“School Music Teaching.” and Donald 
Foitz, of the Boise schools, gave a talk 
on a survey he has made of the most 
popular radio programs that the students 
listen to. Some very’ promising school 
students contributed musical selections 
for piano, flute, and trumpet. 

Definite plans were made for the 
spring festival, as well as for the North- 
west Conference to be held in Portland, 
March 28-31. About ten members from 
this district are planning to attend.— 
Loutse Bates, Secretary. 
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@ At the 1936 National High School Band Contest at 
Cleveland this year, the ensemble events were extremely 
popular. In seven of the outstanding ensemble groups, 
photos of which are shown here, Conn instruments were 
almost the unanimous choice. In solo, ensemble and band 
events, Conn instruments, year after year far outnumber 
any other make used by winning contestants. Conns are 
the choice of the champions. We suggest you try a late 


model Conn at your Conn dealer's store. Or write for free SAXOPHONE SEXTET, Elmhurst High School, For Wayne Ind., Ist di. 
vision winner. Left to right: Letha Brun, Ardiver Tarr, Allen Cox, vis | 
book. Please mention instrument. March, Janis Steele, Wyllis Wiegman. All use Conns. : 


C. G. CONN, {£td., 312 Conn Bldg., ELKHART, IND. 


CONN 


NSTRUMENTS 





BRASS SEXTET (below), Green- 
wood, Miss., High School, Ist di- 
vision winner. Left to right: Harold 
Tabb, Minor Morgan, Bob Bar- 
nett, Murray Weeks, Tom Calhoun, 
Alex Cortner. 4 out of 6 use Conns, 









BRASS SEXTET (above), Casey, 
Iil., High School, Ist division win- 
ner. Left to right, Wm. Fuson, Bill 
Bockler, Crawford Foraber, Paul 
Wright, Lee Davis, Lovell Pullian. 
5 Conns out of 6. 





MORTON HIGH TROMBONE QUARTET, Cicero, IIl., 3d division 
winner. Left to right: Eugene Ripkey, Joseph Bejcek, Frank Novak, 
Walter Duda, bass. This fine quartet is solidly Conn equipped. 








TROMBONE QUARTET,GLENVILLE HIGH SCHOOL 
(below), Cleveland, Ohio. Left to right: Ray Lynette, 
Clara Davidson, Jack Kirstein, Daniel Schmit. 3 of the 4 
use Conns. Placed in third division. 





CLARINET QUARTET, Central High School, 
Madison, S. D.—3d division winners. Left to right: 
Kenneth Larsen, Lyle McKillip, Philip Renevold. 
Seated: Margaret Hunt. 3 of the 4 play Conns, 


FRENCH HORN QUARTET, Urbana, IIl., High School, 
2d division winner. Left to right: Bill Oesterling, Law- 
rence Gougler, Arthur Anderson, Leonard Cole. 3 of the 
4 use Conns. 
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MUSIC SERVICE 


Proudly Announces 


THE 
SAVOY BAND BOOK 


BEING A COLLECTION 
OF GILBERT & SULLIVAN 
FAVORITES 
Compiled and Edited by 
Dr. Jay W. Fay 


A 17 easy but authentic settings 
including waltzes, marches, over- 
tures, ensembles and a huge 
variety of useable material. 


Instrumentation of 25 parts, 
with conductor's score, includ- 
ing text of each opera. 


Each Part 35c 


Full Seore 75c¢ 
cw 


SEND FOR SAMPLE CORNET 
PART! 


Ideal Supplementary Material 
for the 


FAY BAND AND STRING 
METHODS 


14 Band Books 75c each 
Teacher’s Manual $1.50 
4 String Books 75c 
Manual, Including Pa. Acc. $1.50 


cw 


FOR YOUR GLEE CLUBS! 
The GOLDFISH—a NEW male 
chorus number 


By Henry P. Cross. 15c 


THERE BE NONE OF 
BEAUTY’S DAUGHTERS 
and REQUIEM 
A double number for S. A. B. 
A Cappella Chorus. 
ow 
Sample Copies Available at Our Ex- 


hibits at the Southern and . Eastern 
Conferences. 


Music SERVICE 


111 E. 14th Street 
NEW YORK 
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Ohio Music Education 
Association 


A YEAR BY YEAR the Ohio Music Educa- 
tion Association exerts an ever-widening 
influence in the music activities through- 
out the state. One of its recent contri- 
butions, in serving as a stabilizing force 
in the contests of Ohio, is that of printing 
uniform rules, regulations, and application 
blanks to be used in each of the six edu- 
cational districts for all the instrumental 
and vocal events. The only distinction 
between the blanks of various districts is 
in the color of paper on which they are 
printed. The Ohio M. E. A. provides 
this unifying service to each of the dis- 
trict chairmen and state chairmen at no 
charge to the contestants themselves. 
Blanks may be procured by writing to 
each district contest chairman. 


Director of Instruction George H. 
Reavis of the State Department of Edu- 
cation, Columbus, announces that the re- 
vised edition of the Ohio High-School 
Standards, which is to appear shortly, 
will require all first grade high schools 
to teach one unit of music, will recom- 
mend two units, and permit four. The 
revision of standards has been accom- 
plished under the leadership of Mr. 
Reavis, who, in an article entitled “The 
Value of Music in Education,” appearing 
in the February issue of The Triad, 
states, in closing, that “the work of the 
Ohio M. E. A. has our hearty approval 
and deserves the support of every parti- 
san of better educational opportunities for 
our boys and girls.” So in actions, as 
well as in words, does Director of In- 
struction Reavis express his belief in 
“the value of music in education.” 


Another county is being heard from, 
and, this time, it isn’t Medina! It’s Gallia, 
and no wonder, what with the record 
accomplishments of Lois Fasig, super- 
visor of that county. As an instance of 
Miss Fasig’s achievements, the following 
statement, in her own words, is quoted 
from The Triad: “At the end of my first 
five months here, in schools that had 
never before had music nor any mate- 
rials of any kind, we gave spring pro- 
grams, and I honestly believe that those 
programs did more to advance the cause 
of music in the schools of the various 
communities than anything else we could 
have undertaken. These programs in- 
cluded folk songs, songs with descants, 
two-part work, and, taken all in all, ma- 
terials of which any teacher could be 
proud.” 


The WHK radio education forum, 
which has as its aim the establishing of 
better understanding and codrdination be- 
tween broadcasters and educators, will 
present for discussion over station WHK, 
May 7, at three o'clock, the topic “The 
Co-Relation of Music and English” with 
Thelbert R. Evans, supervisor of music 
in Lakewood, as discussion leader, and 
Gertrude A. Debats, president of the Ohio 
M. E. A., as principal speaker. The 
May 9 forum, also at three o'clock, will 
present for discussion “The Co-Relation 
of School Music and Church Choirs,” 
with Russell V. Morgan, supervisor of 
music of the schools of Cleveland, as 
principal speaker, and Arthur L. Wil- 
liams, of Oberlin Conservatory of Music, 
as discussion leader. 


The Ohio Intercollegiate Orchestra As- 
sociation announces that Baldwin-Wallace 
College will be host to the college orches- 
tra festival to be held April 23-24 at 
Berea, with Carl Schluer, director of the 





B-W orchestra, as chairman. Guy Fraser 
Harrison, conductor of the Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, will be guest 
conductor. 


Important changes in dates to note: 
Northeast Ohioans are asked to note that 
the band, orchestra, and choral festival 
will be held in Akron, April 9-10 instead 
of April 16-17. The solo and ensemble 
events will be held at Alliance, April 17 
instead of April 10. Central Ohioans 
are asked to note a change in date from 
March 26-27 to March 19-20 for their 
events. 


The Ohio Intercollegiate Band Asso- 
ciation will hold its festival, April 24, 
at New Concord, with Muskingum Col- 
lege as host. Wade Fair, director of the 
Muskingum College Band, is chairman. 
Lee Lockhart, director of bands at Car- 
negie Tech, and director of instrumental 
music in the Pittsburgh public schools, 
will be guest conductor. 


The College Bands of Greater Cleve- 
land are planning a one-day festival to 
be held at John “‘rroll University in 
Cleveland, March 2vu. Jack Hearns, direc- 
tor of the university bands, is local chair- 
man.—GeorGE Wan, Second Vice- 
President. 


New York State Association 


4 TEN SECTIONAL festival - contests — 
state-wide in scope, and a state finals 
meet to be heid in Elmira, April 29, 30, 
and May 1, are to be sponsored this year 
by the New York State School Band 
and Orchestra Association. Every phase 
of the work in its present stage of de- 
velopment indicates that there will be at 
least a membership of 250 schools this 
year with more than fifteen thousand 
students participating in the sectional 
and state finals events. Sectional win- 
ners will be eligible for the finals on a 
ratio of one out of five. 


(Continued on page 74) 
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COMPOSERS 
of YESTERDAY 


By DAVID EWEN 


Alivewithcolorful 
anecdotes, character 
sketches and portraits. 


241 Biographies 


As a companion volume to Composers of 
Today the author now provides a fasci- 
nating biographical and critical guide to 
the most important composers of the 
past. Each biography is accompanied by 
a list of works by and about the com- 
poser, recordings of his compositions, and 
in most cases, a portrait. With historical 
outline and full index................. $5.00 


By the same author 


COMPOSERS OF TODAY . . $4.50 


H. W. WILSON CO. 
950 University Ave., New York 
See 


AVGOL 40 $¥u3zs 


AVGUFLSIA AO SUISOUWOD 
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Introducing the De Luxe Model of 


PAYSEN’S COLLAPSIBLE CHOIR STANDS 


A beautiful stand, especially designed for such beautifully robed choirs as the 
above—now ready for delivery. 


Mr. Paschal Monk, Director of the Western Hills High Schooi Choir of 
Cincinnati, Ohio, shown in the picture, has the best in stands as well as in 
music and gowns. 


These stands will be used by noted choirs at all the Spring Conferences. 





PAYSEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY, HEBRON, NEBR. 








IS YOUR CHOIR A GOOD ONE? It will be better by the use of Paysen stands! 











WANE am eae 


BY OUTSTANGING HIGH SCHOOL ANDO PRIVATE TEACHERS ~ 
RETAIL PRICE 
Clarinet By Elmo V. Roesler Cornet By Clifford P. Lillya €ACH 
Saxophone By Gardner P. Huff Trombone By Forrest L. Buchtel yee 


Drum By Haskell W. Ha French 
‘ dona was Horn By Anthony Guerrera 


Bassoon By Dall Fields 
Piccolo By Rex Elton Fair Baritone By Forrest L. Buchtel 
E> Tuba By R. M. Endresen | BB» Tuba By R. M. Andresen 





Flute By Rex Elton Fair 


Cello By Anthony Guerrera | String Bass By Anthony Guerrera 


SEE THESE OUTSTANDING METHODS 











For sale at your local dealer M. M. COLE PUBLISHING CO.., 2611 Indiana Ave., Chicago, II. 
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A Distinguished Contribution to American Band Music 


ROBBINS 
Library of- 
MODERN 
AMERICAN 
MUSIC 
fr Band * 


Arranged by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 
ON THE TRAIL... by Ferde Grofe 
from the “GRAND CANYON $uiTe” 


NOCTURNE. by Thomas Griselle 
from “TWO AMERICAN SKETCHES” 


MARCH... by Thomas Griselle 
from “TWO AMERICAN SKETCHES” 


MANHATTAN SERENADE .__by Louis Alter 
DEEP PURPLE... by Peter De Rose 
STREET SCENE... by Alfred Newman 
PARK AVENUE FANTASY 

Malneck-Signorelli 


FULL BAND [including conductor part) . . . $5.00 
SYMPHONIC BAND [including conductor pert) 7.50 
CONDUCTOR SCORE — ‘eee 75 


* 


EXTRA PARTS, each . . . . 


ROBBINS MUSIC CORPORATION 
799 Seventh Avenue New York 


RUBANK 
ELEMENTARY 
METHODS 


Individual and Class 
Instruction 


The Most Widely Used 
Elementary Method. 














PUBLISHED FOR 


er Hovey 
DE sndduckdceeeened Robinson 
Flute and Piccolo........ Petersen 
French Horn........... Skornicka 
Trombone (Baritone)....... Long 
E> or BBb Bass........... Hovey 
eer re Hovey 
GGNMOMG ce ccccccccesese Hovey 
Dn tarecnavcedens Skornicka 
circa ahmeKe een Yoder 
iolin—Book I............ Potter 
Violin—Book II........... Potter 
Dh scvekesventankehinad Ward 
TD anedevcadeewewenueue Ward 
GN Bcc ccccccesesess Ward 


Price 75¢ Each — Violin 60c 





BOOKS to FOLLOW the RUBANK 
ELEMENTARY METHODS 


Intermediate Clarinet Method.... . Skornicka 
Supplementary Clarinet Studies. . ; 
Supplementary Cornet Studies. . . 


Endresen 
Supplementary Trombone Studies. Endresen 
Supplementary | ny mee Studies .Endresen 
Supplementary Bass Studies...... Endresen 


RUBANK, Ine. 


P. O. Sta. D. Chicago, IIl. 


pe bebe be br 
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The sectional meetings, with the chair- 
man of each, are as follows: Fredonia 
—Francis Diers, chairman; Cuba—Lor- 
etta Whiteman; Painted Post—E. H. 
Hall; Ilion—Frederic Fay Swift; Low- 
ville—Luther Askins; Potsdam—John 
MacDonald; Pine Plains—Alton Fra- 
leigh; Manhasset,: Long Island—Otto 
Lagervall; Lyons—C. Benjamin Scam- 
mel; Lockport—Wallace Doubleday. 

The state finals will be held at South 
Side and Parley Coburn High Schools 
in Elmira. Thursday afternoon and 
evening, April 29, will be devoted to 
school chorus competitions, Class A, B, 
and C—for mixed, girls’ and _ boys’ 
choruses. Richard W. Grant, director of 
music, State College, Pennsylvania, will 
judge these events. Friday and Satur- 
day, April 30 and May 1, will be de- 
voted to band, orchestra, solo, and en- 
semble competitions with the following 
judges: Bands—A. A. Harding, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; Orchestras and string 
instruments—Pierre Henrotts, Williams 
Band School of Brooklyn; Piano and 
harp—Bessie Stewart Bannigan, Utica; 
Percussion—Ralph Kurkowsky, Syra- 
cuse; Sight-reading—Francis Diers and 
Harry King, of Fredonia Normal 
School; Bert Rogers Lyon, Walter 
Beeler, and Craig McHenry, of Ithaca 
College; James Garfield, of Potsdam 
Normal School. 

Outstanding features of the Assucia- 
tion’s program this year will be the par- 
ticipation for the first time of vocal or- 
ganizations in the festival-contests; the 
playing of a massed band in Wisner 
Park; and the broadcasting of events 
over WESG, of Elmira, and the New 
York State network. It is estimated 
that more than sixty bands and orches- 
tras will attend this meet, and that about 
150 schools will be represented by solo- 
ists and ensembles. 

For further information, please write 
to the undersigned at 127 West Street, 
Ilion—Frepertc Fay Swirt, Secretary- 
Treasurer 


In-and-About New Hampshire 


4 THE SECOND MEETING of the Club was 
held at Dartmouth Outing Club in Han- 
over, January 23. The meeting was pre- 
ceded by a luncheon. Speakers included 
Geoffrey O'Hara, Robert J. Fuller, Su- 
perintendent of the Hanover Schools, 
and John E. Merker, Executive Secre- 
tary of the New England Music Fes- 
tival Association. An enjoyable musical 
program was provided by a string quar- 
tet and Alan Bryant, of the Dartmouth 
College Glee Club. In addition to his 
interesting address, Mr. O’Hara led in 
the singing of “Sing Awhile Longer” 
which he dedicated to the In-and-About 
Clubs of America at the great rally meet- 
ing of the clubs held during the National 
Conference in New York last year. 
Mary Stanley, of Hanover, was chair- 
man of the program committee. 

President Helen Cazneau, who pre- 
sided at the meeting, read a message of 
greetings from C. V. Buttelman and the 
headquarters staff of the National Con- 
ference. Mr. Merker spoke of the new 
In-and-About Clubs that are being or- 
ganized in New England, and announced 
that the Boston Club has invited a!l “In- 
and-Abouters” of New England to at- 
tend its meeting at the University Club, 
April 3. All clubs and affiliated organi- 
zations of the Eastern Conference area 
will meet during the biennial convention 
at Buffalo, April 13-17—VaANpba STEELE, 
Secretary. 





In-and-About Chicago 


4 Tue In-and-About Chicago Club will 
probably hold its last meeting of the sea- 
son April 17 at twelve o'clock in the 
Blue Room of the Auditorium Hotel. 
Notices of any change in date will be 
mailed to all members. The program 
will emphasize choral work on the jun- 
ior high school level. <A girls’ chorus 
from a suburban school and a boys’ cho- 
rus from a Chicago elementary school 
will take part in the demonstration and 
program. Further details concerning the 
program will be given later. 

Meeting on March 9 was held at 
Northwestern University, as announced 
in the last JouRNAL, and drew an ex- 
ceptionally large attendance from the 
entire area—Avis T. SCHREIBER, Secre- 


tary. 
In-and-About St. Louis 


4 Tue In-and-About Club had ior its 
guest and speaker at the March 6 meet- 
ing Corinne Fredericks, gifted St. Louis 
musician, who recently appeared with 
great success as piano soloist with the 
St. Louis Symphony Orchestra. Eugene 
Hahnel served as toastmaster at the 
luncheon, and a ladies’ trio provided a 
musical program. 

The April 17 program will comprise 
reports on conferences and a demonstra- 
tion given by the seventh- and eighth- 
grade pupils of the St. Louis schools, 
under the direction of Eugene Hahnel. 

The meeting May 1 will be devoted to 
the election of officers, and to a discus- 
sion of plans for the convention of the 
Music Educators National Conference to 
be held in St. Louis in 1938—Jesste 
MancruMm, President. 


In-and-A bout Indianapolis 


4 At THE meeting of the Club to be 
held March 20 in Indianapolis Virgil 
Stinebaugh, assistant superintendent of 
the Indianapolis schools in charge of 
junior high schools and curriculum re- 
vision, will speak on the subject “The 
Contribution of Music to the School Cur- 
riculum.” Ruth Hill, of Anderson, will 
direct the singing, and Lenora Coffin will 
review recent publications on education 
and music education. 

At the February meeting of the Club, 
the following executive committee was 
elected for the year ensuing: J. Russell 
Paxton (president), Indianapolis; Walter 
Elliott, Noblesville; Will H. Bryant, 
Terre Haute; Harold E. Winslow, In- 
dianapolis; Paul E. Hamilton, Warren 
Township, Indianapolis. President Claude 
E. Palmer, of Muncie, became a member 
of the executive committee ex officio. The 
officers for the next year will be selected 
from this group. 

Note: The name of Thelma Sines, of 
Logansport, was unfortunately omitted 
from the account of the Club’s activities 
given in the last issue of the JouRNAL. 
Miss Sines served on the executive com- 
mittee for the year 1936-37. 

The fourth annual festival for male 
choruses, sponsored by the Club, will be 
held at Kokomo, May 18. The Meister- 
singers, male chorus, Robert Hamp, con- 
ductor, will be hosts to the visiting choris- 
ters and their wives. Members of the 
committee are: Chairman—Harold Wins- 
low, Indianapolis; May Dorsey and Don- 
ald Rogers, Newcastle; Frederick Bark- 
er, Helen Hollingsworth, and Ralph 
Wright, Indianapolis ; Robert Hamp, Ko- 
komo, Carolyn G. Townsend, Plymouth; 
Claude Palmer, Muncie. 

EvizapetH K. Cocuran, Secretary 
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Grandview Hotcl from Grounds 
Girls Dormitory 


Margaret Chambers Hall 
Boys Dormitory 





Bathing at Foot of the “Hill” 
Grandview Hotel on the “Hili”’ 
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In the Heart of the Missouri Ozark Mountains which inspired 
Harold Bell Wright’s famous novel, “The Shepherd of the Hills.” 


A Summer Music Institution where the best young musicians 
from southwestern High Schools may spend six delightful and 
profitable weeks under instruction and leadership of artist 
teachers. 


A Place Where a Weil Balanced Program of Vocal and Instru- 
mental music instruction, and recreational activities work 
together for the Musical and Physical good of the whole girl 
and boy. 


A Faculty of Vocal and Instrumental instructors, Recreational 
Directors and Counselors drawn from the St. Louis and Kansas 
City Symphony Orchestras, from Schools of Music, Colleges 
and Public Schools. 


Chorus, Orchestra, Band, Ensembles and various music classes 
alternate with tennis, baseball, swimming, canoeing, hiking and 
horseback riding, every day for six perfect weeks. 


* 
FIRST SESSION 


June 14 to July 24, 1937 


Send for the NEWS LETTER 
and Enroll as a Charter Member 


Southwestern Music Camp 


Hollister “IN THE OZARKS” Missouri 


Geo. Oscar Bowen, 211 E. 29 Street, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Please send NEWS LETTER and full detaiis about the Southwestern 
Music Camp for 1937. 


Name..........- Si a a ee ee ee oe PP ace NERY ae PEE CRD Ta EN et 
Address... Pe ee eS ee NT a a ee Pee ee TS ; 


School....... Sceaciasan siokaedakaaiemianiamandel Instrument or Voice........ eee 














| SUPERVISORS 
TEACHERS 9995 


‘THE MASTER KEY 
CHROMATIC PITCH | 
INSTRUMENT 


PAT. MAY 19. 1925 
APR. 17. 1931 


Is a Pitch Pipe of 


Taste and Refinement >» » 
Truly an Instrument in 
Harmony with the Dignity 
of your Profession > » »d 


FOR VOCAL USE 
CHROMATIC — FuLL SCALE 13 KEYS. 
DIATONIC — NATURAL SCALE 8 KEYS. 


ASK YOUR DEALER FOR “MASTER KEY™ INSTRUMENTS. 
IF HE CANNOT SUPPLY YOU WRITE US. 


WM. KRATT Co. 


26 Repmono Sr. New Brunswick, N. J. 





| 


‘AUDITORIUM 
HOTEL RATES 


Now from $f 


i] 





Must think-you can now 
enjoy the comfort and lux 
ury of the Auditorium Hotel 
for as little as $15° a day 
for a room without private 
bath or from $25° a day with 
private bath. A splendid 
location— every conven: 
ience — in an atmosphere 
of luxury at low cost. 


MICHIGAN AVE. AT CONGRESS 


CHICAGO 
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In-and-About Tulsa 


4 DuRING THE CONVENTION of the Okla- 
homa State Education Association held 
in Tulsa, February 4, 5, and 6, the In- 
and-Abouters were hosts to the school 
music teachers of the state at a luncheon 
at the Tulsa Roof Garden. Theresa Fro 
Grimes, accompanied by Dorothy Bowen, 
wes guest soloist, and James Waller led 
the group singing. 

Following the luncheon, State Chair- 
man T. A. Patterson presided at an open 
forum at which the topics “Ultimate 
Aims of School Music Programs” and 
“Correlating the Instrumental and Vo- 
cal Programs” were discussed. Leading 
the discussions were Frances Smith 
Catron, of Ponca City; Wyatt Freeman, 
of Ada: Helen Hughes, of Tulsa; R. 
Bradley, of Oklahoma City; Ann Brit- 
son, of Oklahoma City; George Oscar 
Bowen, of Tulsa; Lee Miller, of Fair- 
fax, and H. Foth and Herbert Clark, of 
Okmulgee. Mr. Bowen also related the 
development of plans for the new South- 
western summer music camp, at Hollis- 
ter, Missouri. 

The schedule of the Club’s forthcom- 
ing programs and meetings is as follows: 
March 12—convention dinner; April 10 
— Sergei Vassilievitch Rachmaninoff, 
Ruth Blaylock, chairman; May 8—Peter 
Ilyitch Tschaikowsky, Cassie Reeves, 
chairman.—GoLtpEN BLAKELY, Corre- 
sponding Secretary. 


In-and-About Grand Rapids 


4 THe FEBRUARY MEETING of the In- 
and-About Club was held Saturday, the 
20th, at the Woman’s City Club. With 
each member having the privilege of 
bringing a music-minded friend, the at- 
tendance was unusually good. Following 
the luncheon, Carl Andersch, pianist, 
gave a lecture-recital on Wagner’s opera 
The Flying Dutchman. 

The Club is missing the staunch sup- 
port of Haydn Morgan, who was one of 
the Club’s founders, and who was, for 
seven years, supervisor of music in the 
Grand Rapids schools. The Club wishes 
him well in his new position as director 
of music in the public schools of New- 
ton, Massachusetts, as well as in his 
work as a member of the faculty of 
Harvard University summer school. — 
Frorence C. Best, Secretary-for-the- 
Journal. 


In-and-About Portland, Maine 


4 AT THE FIRST MEETING oi the recently 
organized In-and-About Portland Club, 
held at the Columbia Hotel, January 30, 
nearly one hundred music educators from 
all parts of the state were present. Among 
the speakers and guests were State Com- 
missioner of Education Packard; Geof- 
frey O’Hara, composer; Imogene Boyle 
of Columbia University; John E. Merker, 
of Newport; Helen S. Leavitt, of Bos- 
ton University; Frances Settle of Au- 
burndale, Massachusetts; Superintendent 
Jack of Portland; Lysia Abbott, school 
librarian of Portland; Russell Ames Cook, 
director of music at Waynflete School, 
Portland, and E. Marion Dorward, of 
Machias, Maine, state chairman, who trav- 
elled 250 miles just for a luncheon, and 
found it well worth while. 

The officers of the Maine Music Su- 
pervisors Association, which is responsi- 
ble for the organization of the In-and- 
About Clubs, are: President—H. A. D. 
Hurd, of Fryeburg; Vice-President— 
Evangeline Huey, Bangor; Secretary- 
Treasurer—Katherine M. Bartlett, Port- 


land; Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee—Emily E. Chase, Portland. Six 
district chairmen were appointed to or- 
ganize clubs in other sections of the state, 
as follows: Herman Rowe, Waterville 
district; Evangeline Huey, Bangor dis- 
trict; Florence Homer, York county; H. 
A. D. Hurd, Oxford; Gladys Sylvester, 
Aroostook, and Emily E. Chase, Port- 
land. 

The western Maine festival of 1937 
will be held in Rumford in the spring— 
date to be announced later. The place 
and date of the eastern festival will also 
be announced later—E. Marton Dor- 
WARD, State Chairman. 


In-and-About Boston 

4 THE NEXT MEETING of the Boston In- 
and-About Club will be held at noon, 
March 6, at the University Club. The 
speakers will be John Ecker, director of 
music in the Boston schools, and Haydn 
M. Morgan, formerly of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, now director of music at New- 
ton. The music program will include 
performances by the Boston Brass Quar- 
tet and the Izobel Burgstaller Trio. 
Attention is directed to the new date for 
this meeting, March 6—ANGELICA CarR- 
ABELLO, Secretary. 


In-and-About New York 

4 THE THIRD and final meeting of the 
season will be held at the Great Northern 
Hotel, Saturday afternoon, April 10, from 
five to eight o’clock. The topic for dis- 
cussion is “Music in Adult Education.” 
Participating in the discussion will be: 
Mrs. W. R. McFarland, educational di- 
rector, music division, works division, of 
the Department of Public Welfare, who 
will speak on the Government’s contribu- 
tion; Marion Rous, director of the Green- 
wich House Music School, on the con- 
tribution of the settlement house; Ken- 
neth S. Clark, the contribution of the 
popular song; Sigmund Spaeth, the con- 
tribution of newer approaches in listening ; 
Willem van de Wall, on a condensation 
of outstanding national developments. 

The meetings of the New York Club 
are open only to persons who are mem- 
bers of the Music Educators National 
Conference, but members from other 
cities are welcome to attend. Further 
information can be obtained from the 
chairman, Peter W. Dykema, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 
—Peter W. Dykema, Chairman. 


BUY THE BEST REEDS 


for your Musical Instrument 











MICRO 
“BLACK-LINE” 
Best 
At Any Price 


1CR =| 
= STRU-ART. 


civ sei8ctSO AND GRADES AANOS 














“TRU-ART” 
Leads Medium 
Price Field 


*‘MELL-O-KANE’ 
Good Reeds 
at Low Prices 





DEMAND “MICRO” REEDS 
Be assured of complete satisfaction. 
All Leading Music Stores Sell “MICRO” 
Products. 
J. SCHWARTZ MUSIC CC., INC. 
10 W. 19th St., Dept. 3, New York, N. Y. 
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In-and-About National Capital 


& THE NEXT meeting of the In-and- 
\bout Club will be held in Norfolk, May 
15, at which time officers for the year 
ensuing will be elected. 

At the February meeting of the Club 
it State Teachers College, Towson, Mary- 
and, directors were elected as follows: 
Emma E. Weyforth, director from Mary- 
and, 1937-40; Frances Jackman Civis, 
lirector from Baltimore, 1937-40; Eve- 
ne N. Burgess, director from District 
f Columbia, 1937-39; Giibert F. Curtis, 
lirector from northern Virginia, 1937-38. 
-Epwin N. C. Barnes, President. 


In-and-About Detroit 


4 Tue In-and-About Club held its Feb- 
‘uary meeting at noon, Saturday, the 
27th, in the ballroom of the Hotel Stat- 
er. William D. Revelli, of the Univer- 
ity of Michigan, conducted a band clinic, 
ind the Schoolmen’s Chorus of thirty 
ingers presented a program of vocal 
ompositions.—Orvis A. LAwrENcE, Pub- 
icity Manager. 


In-and-About Syracuse 


4 THE next meeting of the Club will be 
ield in Buffalo during the meeting of the 
Eastern Music Educators Conference, 
\pril 13-17. Communications from mu- 
sic directors in this section indicate that 
Central New York will be very well 
represented at the convention by at least 
150 music teachers. 

By attending the band and orchestra 
session, Friday evening, April 16, visitors 
to Buffalo will have the opportunity of 
hearing the work that their colleagues 
in the field are doing, as several organi- 
zations from this section will take part | 
in the program. 

So, we are saying, “Shuffle off to Buf- | 
falo!’—Frepertc Fay SwiIrt, President. | 





In-and-About Harrisburg 


4 THE next meeting of the In-and-About 
Club will be held March 24 in York, 
Pennsylvania. 

At the February meeting, held in Her- | 
shey, Claude Rosenberry, state director of 
music, outlined a tentative program for 
the ensuing year, the enactment of which 
will be discussed further at the next 
meeting. M. Louise Hetrick was toast- 
master at the dinner, and J. I. Bougher, 
upervising principal of the Hershey 
schools, greeted the visitors——M. Louse 
Hetrick, President. 


Chicago High School Music 
Teachers Club 


4 At tHE February 16 meeting of the 
Chicago High School Music Teachers 
Club, held at the Cordon Club, Helen 
Howe, director of music in the Chicago 
public schools, spoke on the plans that 
are being made for the coming choral 
contest, and David Nyvall, Jr., director 
of vocal music in the Chicago public 
schools, discussed what will be expected 
f directors in preparing for the contest. 
\pril 14 is the date set for the preliminary 
contest, which will be held at Marshall 
High School, and May 12 is the date on 
which the finals will be held at Orchestra 
Hall. The Club members had as their 
guests at this meeting the principals of | 
their schools. Music was provided by the 





Lane High School String Quartet. 

The next business meeting of the Club | 
will be held March 30, and the next 
dinner meeting will be held in April, the | 
exact date to be announced later.—Lutvu | 
J. Parsons, Corresponding Secretary. 
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and in the selection of instruments for the musical organizations and students 
under your direction, as you know, there can be no compromise with quality. 
All the high powered promotion and fancy offers in the world will not make a 
good instrument out of one that lacks inherently those fundamental musical 
attributes that are so necessary to progress, success and finer performance. 


No other instrument in the world has ever enjoyed the prestige and reputation 
for proven superiority accorded Martin's. 


steadily increasing demand is for Martin's, from directors and students alike. 


MARTIN BAND INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


ELKHART 








bell-lyra, triangle, resonator bells; jazz, swing, and dance 


MARTIN 
QUALITY = 





THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE FOR 







That is why the predominant and 


INDIANA 





JUST RELEASED 


THE GREATEST 
DRUM BOOK 
EVER PUBLISHED 


“Drum Techique in the Band and Orches- 
tra”, just released, is the most complete, 
authentic, and explanatory textbook on 
drumming ever published. Clear and 
simple enough for the youngest hegin- 
ner; a teacher’s manual; indispensable to 
the seasoned veteran. Over sixty subjects 
covered, with plenty of charts and pic- 
tures to make everything clear and inter- 
esting. 

It explains the rudiments; the flam; how 
to hold sticks; how to roll, what sticks and 
snares to use; and gives standard drum 
march beats. Covers every instrument of 
the percussion section; bass and snare 
drums, cymbals and tympani, chimes, 
marimba and xylophone, orchestra bells, 
rumming; tells every- 


thing drummer or director wants to know. 


FREE! 


This book is published to sell for 25e— 
and it’s worth a dollar of any musician’s 
money. For a limited time only it is 
offered FREE to school bandmasters, 
orchestra directors,and supervisorsonly. 


A PENNY POSTAL IS WORTH 
A QUARTER TO YOU, 


NOW 


Just send a postal, giving, in addition to 
your complete mail address, the name 
of your school and a word about your 
present educational position. 2094 


LUDWIG & LUDWIG 


318 Ludwig Building, 1611-27 North Lincoin Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Outstanding success with 

the school band lies large- 

ly in the matter of instru- 
ments and instrumentation. To 
get at the heart of this problem 
many wise supervisors and di- 
rectors are turning to Elkhart 
instruments. 


Easy playing qualities of Elk- 


hart's encourage young players, 
assure rapid progress. Exceed- 
ingly moderate cost makes it 
possible for all players to have 
the benefit of a real quality in 

strument—and also makes Possi- 
ble filling out the instrumentation 
in accordance with standard 


regulations. 
WALL 


FREE! CALENDAR 
FOR THE BAND ROOM 


Record your musical activities on this 
convenient calendar which serves as an 
announcement bulletin on rehearsals 
and playing dates—and makes an in- 
teresting record of the year's work. 
Supplied free and without obligation 
to band leaders and supervisors. Send 
coupon now —be sure to indicate po 
sition. 


ELKHART 


BAND ano ORCHESTRA INSTRUMENTS 


Erenart Bano Instrument Courany, | 
301A Jackson St., Elkhart, Ind. 


Please send information about... 
(Inst. vument) 


Name 
Street. 
City... 
State 


I would be ded to have a wall calendar 
for bandroom use. 





mm» wlercicate position ecenpted) 








A Century of Music in Buffalo Schools 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-SEVEN 








should have. They are necessary, indis- 
pensable. As an exercise, the practice 
of music is healthful, the excitement is 
not too great, nor the exertion too vio- 
lent, and hence it serves to improve and 
strengthen every organ, limb and muscle 
of the human frame. There is no reason 
why a poor man should not enjoy a rich 
repast in music just as well as a rich 
man—save the want of that previous 
training which would enable him to relish 
it. Were this taste for music once im- 
bibed, how would it be resorted to for 
entertainment, pleasure and instruction, 
and how would it prove not only a more 
innocent, rational and beneficial source 
of enjoyment, but vastly cheaper than any 
of those which administer to the mere 
animal and vicious appetites and pro- 
pensities! How different an aspect would 
human society present, were every farm- 
house and cottage in our land supplied 
with this invaluable requisite and source 
of enjoyment !” 

The report of Superintendent Warren, 
written in 1858, gives us an insight into 
the matter of instruction, which was “to 
write simple exercises on the blackboard 
and to devote a large portion of the hour 
to drilling the whole school in the rudi- 
ments of music. This written exercise 
has been allowed to remain on the board 
and a few minutes every day have been 
allotted to practice upon it, so that by 
the expiration of the week, all were pre- 
pared for a new and more difficult lesson. 

In addition to this practical train- 
ing in the elements of music, new songs 
have been taught, as the occasion would 
permit. The labors of the teacher have 
been mainly confined to the third depart- 
ments, where the scholars are of suffi- 
cient age to be nrofited by them; but 
singing by note is practiced in the first 
and second departments, where its in- 
fluence is not less salutary. No scholar 
is too young to be instructed in this art, 
and a reasonable amount of time devoted 
to it, is well spent. As an enlivening 
and inspiriting agency, as a means of 
harmonizing the various temperaments of 
scholars, and of governing them by love 
rather than fear, its advantages cannot be 
over-estimated.” 

Taxpayers who brought up the ques- 
tion of costs in connection with music 
teaching in the schools have also been 
written into the records, as is indicated 
by this excerpt from Superintendent 
Warren’s report—prepared nearly seven- 
ty-five years before the Conference found 
it advisable to appoint a Commission on 
Costs and Economic-Social Values of 
Music Education: “The cost of instruc- 
tion in music, for the year 1858, has been 
eleven hundred dollars, which is about 
one cent per scholar taught for each 
weekly lesson—a sum so inconsiderable, 
compared with its value, that the poorest 
man cannot complain of the expense, and 
the heaviest taxpayer cannot consider 
his tax a burden.” 

Nevertheless, music had its ups and 
downs in Buffalo. As was indicated by 
the statement quoted at the beginning of 
this article, no appropriation was made 
for a music teacher in 1859. In a report 
made by the Superintendent in 1860 we 


find the following: “The omission of 
music from the curriculum is a subject of 
much regret among the teachers. Hu- 
manizing as is the influence of that gentle 
art, and though it has been found to 
aid largely in maintaining cheerful disci- 
pline in the schools, I cannot bring my- 
self to recommend a return to the sys- 
tem of employing a special teacher for 
that branch. I find that want of time 
is the great evil of our schools, and am 
compelled to resist the introduction of 
any new branches of study until I am 
convinced that those already taught can 
be taught with thoroughness. The mass 
of pupils stay hardly long enough to 
learn to read, write and spell correctly. 
And in all, or nearly all the schools, 
without making music a study, singing is 
introduced as an exercise to relieve the 
monotony of school-hours, with sufficient 
skill and success to realize those inci- 
dental benefits to discipline and cheerful 
feeling which I consider the principal 
argument in favor of music. While, 
therefore, I have encouraged the exer- 
cise of singing, and the use of the pianos, 
with which some of the schools are fur- 
nished, I prefer to consider it a daily 
recreation, rather than an _ occasional 
study.” 


But good news was brought in 1863 
by Superintendent J. B. Sackett, whose 
plea for music in his 1862 report appar- 
ently had the desired effect on the city 
fathers: “It is with unfeigned pleasure 
and satisfaction that I can speak of the 
advancement of the cause of music in our 
public schools, and note the strong foot- 
hold which that branch of education has 
obtained in the several departments of 
the respective schools; particularly in the 
third departments, where instruction in 
the elementary principies of music is 
thoroughly and successfully given. At 
no period, since the first introduction of 
musical science into our schools, has that 
delightful study been more prosperous in 
all its bearings, or more deeply engaged 
in by the youth of our city, than at the 
present time. It cannot for a moment 
be doubted that it were far better if a 
knowledge of the ‘art divine’ was more 
profusely spread among the people, and 
in the school room is the place to sow 
the seed.” 

Superintendent Sackett stated that he 
had engaged “the accomplished musician 
and teacher, Mr. Everett L. Baker,” who 
began his work in February, 1863. “The 
school department testified their appre- 
ciation of his worth and work by ex- 
tending to him at the close of the second 
term of this year a complimentary con- 
cert, which brought before the public the 
children of our public schools in a man- 
ner that told most conclusively the bene- 
fits derived from the efficient efforts of a 
competent instructor in this popular 
branch of education.” 

The matter of a music textbook re- 
ceived considerable attention in the re- 
ports during this period. Authority was 
given to provide books, but after some 
investigation by Superintendent Sackett 
and Mr. Baker, “It was thought best to 
defer the introduction of a textbook until 
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; some new work would be issued 
that would be fully as good in its ele- 
mentary department as any publication, 
and its selection of music quite up to the 
spirit of the times.” 


- 


Perhaps there are those who will gain 
msolation from the thought that the 
critics of music in the schools seem to 
‘velop and flourish in somewhat the 
same ratio that music becomes more ex- 
tensive and successful in its application 
the school program. At least this 
ould seem to be evidenced at various 
points in the series of reports which form 
the basis of this article. For instance, in 
865 Superintendent Samuel Slade made 
plain that he flatly disagreed with the 
folks who regarded music as a luxury or 
an activity too frivolous for the school 
om, or who felt that music had a 
“tendency to allure the mind of the pupil 
‘om other more important studies, and 
msequently occupied time which would 
therwise be more profitably employed. 
‘he fallacy of such an expression is 
quite apparent,” said Mr. Slade; “musi- 
il science in all its genuine attractive- 
ness to the different senses, is, within 
itself, ennobling and instructive; a com- 
hination of principles, in a knowledge of 
which there is to be growth and advance- 
ment as in other sciences, and by the 
right application of them, correct results 
from them, in a great degree, may be 
ittained. The time which is given our 
schools each day for musical exercises, 
is not by any means an hour of frivolous 
recreation, nor idle pastime; but, on the 
‘ontrary, one of culture and improve- 
ment: and whatever tends to advance the 
study of music, further its progress and 
standard as an art ever useful and ele- 
vating in its relations, should be looked 
upon as a national blessing; as so much 
positively added to the measure of social 
happiness. The argument entertained by 
a certain class, that music in its theoreti- 
cal forms and practice, introduced into 
our common schools, is only an expensive 
luxury, and not a substantial benefit, is 
also groundless. Song is as natural to the 
heart as breath to the lungs. The pupil 
who labors assiduously in the various 
studies to which his mind is directed, 
taxing and wearying his mental faculties 
to solve mathematical problems—to ex- 
plain grammatical constructions—and to 
determine geographical lines, etc., needs 
relaxation of thought: and what better 
medium could be employed to secure this 
jurpose than that of music or of song?” 
And Mr. Slade goes on with a rather 
lengthy treatise on music in education— 
10t unlike, in content, certain articles of- 
ered for publication in music magazines 

f this day. 

Superintendent John S. Fosdick also 
1ad much to say about music, but one 
entence from his 1867 report must suf- 
ice here: “Any one who will take the 
rouble to ascertain what the attainments 
if the pupils in our schools were in music 
six years since, and what they are now, 
vill be convinced that the money appro- 
iriated to pay a special instructor in this 
branch has been well expended.” 


While no claim is laid by Buffalo to 
the first use of the word “frill” in con- 
nection with education, that there were 
folks who felt that way about it is evi- 
denced by this from Superintendent 
Slade’s* 1869 report: “Music has been re- 

*Samuel Slade was superintendent of the 


Buffalo schools A two periods — first in 
1865, and again in 1868-9. , 
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garded as ornamental rather than sub- 
stantial and solid.” Then he went on to 
make a prophecy which without doubt 
qualifies him for distinction as a brave as 
well as far-seeing educator: “But a 
change is fast coming over the spirit of 
the age Music is destined to be 
regarded as one of the solid branches of 
education I do not hesitate to ex- 
press the opinion that music is more than 
an accomplishment. It is an _ essential 
element in a well-finished education.” 

With such vision and understanding as 
had been uniformly evidenced by the ad- 
ministrators in Buffalo, it naturally fol- 
lowed that there was increasing attention 
given to the music work and an increas- 
ingly critical oversight maintained by the 
superintendents. Superintendent Thomas 
Lothrop, in 1870, commented on the in- 
ability of one teacher, making bi-weekly 
visits to the schools, to give sufficient at- 
tention to supervision of the work carried 
on daily by the room teachers, and he 
asked for one or two assistants for Mr. 
Baker, the supervisor. In 1871 George 
V. Vining was engaged as an associate 
supervisor. 

* 

In perusing Superintendent Lothrop’s 
extensive reports on music, one cannot 
escape the thought that the slogan “Music 
for Every Child—Every Child for Mu- 
sic,’ was born long before it was voiced 
by the Music Educators Conference. Said 
Mr. Lothrop: “The present system of 
instruction in music . . . fails to accom- 
plish the desired object—that is to im- 
part an elementary knowledge of the 
science to all the pupils from the first to 
the tenth grade.” 


Because there was no definite course of 
instruction, too much was left to the dis- 
cretion of the teachers. Superintendent 
Lothrop believed that the course in musi- 
cal instruction “should be systematized 
and become a part of the graded course, 
both teachers and pupils being held to a 
strict account for the amount and ac- 
curacy of their work in this as in other 
studies, by term and annual examina- 
tions.” Dr. Lothrop set forth his rea- 
sons why music deserved such a place in 
the school program and “should be im- 
mediately introduced into all the grades 
as a required study.” In support of his 
recommendations, Dr. Lothrop said fur- 
ther in his 1870 report: 

“The advantage of this plan of musical 
instruction, consists in placing the work 
on the regular teachers, under the general 
direction of the professional instructor. 
In the public schools of Boston, in which 
this plan has been introduced, it is found 
that while teachers with a taste for music 
have somewhat the advantage, any special 
musical ability or training is not required. 
An aptness to teach is necessary, and 
those who are successful in teaching other 
branches, obtain the best results in music. 
It is my object, in urging the adoption 
of this plan, to afford to every pupil in 
our schools an opportunity to obtain a 
knowledge of this most useful and ele- 
vating science. By a careful apportion- 
ment of the elementary principles among 
the different grades the pupils will secure, 
while learning the sounds and combina- 
tions of letters required in reading the 
language they speak, such a familiarity 
with music that they can read it as read- 
ily as the letters of the alphabet.” 








Music Examination. for Sixth and Seventh Grades 


Buffalo Public Schools 
1886 


1. Draw a staff across the paper, using a pencil if you wish; make a 
bar at the beginning of staff; then close to the bar place the Treble of G 
clef; directly after the clef write the figures indicating quadruple or four- 


four time. 


2-10. Write upon the staff the following exercise in the key of C; 3d 
space quarter note, Ist line dotted 8th note, 2d space 16th note, 2d line 
quarter note 8th rest, 4th space 8th note, 4th line dotted quarter note, 
3d line 8th note, 3d space half note, double bar. 

NOTE.—Count your notes and rest to see if they together amount to nine. 


11. Draw a bar dividing the exercise into two equal measures, as required 


by the time-signature. 
12-14. 
(letter) name. 


Place under each of the first three notes of the exercise, its pitch 


15. Draw another staff and place upon it the Treble clef, also the sign or 
signature of the key of G; after this sign place the figures 3-4. 


16-25. 


Write upon this staff the following exercises: 


3d line 8th note, 


4th line 8th note, 3d space quarter note, 2d space 8th note, 8th rest, Ist 
space below the staff quarter note, quarter rest, 3d space 8th note, Ist space 
8th note, 2d line dotted half note, double bar. 


NOTE.—Count notes and rests in this exercise to see if they together 


amount to ten. 
26-28. 

ture, having the first measure full. 
29-31. 

name. 


32. What is meant by the key-note? 
34. How many beats should the first three notes of the first exercise 


receive? 


35. How does the pitch F-sharp differ from F? 
36. What syllable of the scale would you apply to the first note of the 


second exercise? 


37. How much does a dot add to the time value of a note or rest? 


Write under each of the last three notes of this exercise its pitch 


Divide the exercise into measures, as indicated by the time-signa- 





38. How many sixteenth notes is a dotted 8th note equal to? 
39. In the key of G, what numeral of the scale is the pitch C? 
40. What scale-syllable is applied to the pitch E, in the key of G? 
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Some progress was made, but in 1873 
Superintendent J. N. Larned reported 
that the most desirable results could not 
be accomplished without the use of a 
textbook. Supervisor of Music Baker 
was sent to New Haven to see the work 
being done by Mr. Jepson. Mr. Baker’s 
impression was so favorable that on the 
strength of his report, Jepson’s Music 
Reader was adopted for the Buffalo ele- 
mentary schools. “The result has been 
that the elements of music are studied 
systematically, with an interest never felt 
before, and the learning is rapid. The 
teachers in the schools are now able to 
make the music lessons continuous and 
persistent, and generally do so with inter- 
cst and fidelity.” 


Thus, from year to year, improvements 
vere carried on, and in 1886 Mr. Baker 
tated in his report to the Superintend- 
nt: “Perhaps the most important fea- 
ture to be noticed is the brief but thor- 
ugh ‘Manual of Elementary Music’ ar- 
ranged for the different grades. This 
anual is prepared by myself annually, 
it the commencement of the second term, 
ind furnished the regular teachers, 
vhereby the lesson work given at stated 
ntervals throughout the school year by 
special instructors is reviewed.” 


In 1891 Mr. Baker reported: “These 
nanuals, compiled and hectographed, by 
myself, were given to the regular teach- 
rs for reviewing purposes. It is a great 
task to supply the hundreds of copies 
every year, and I think it a better plan, 
lecidedly more advantageous to both 
teachers and pupils, and in consideration, 
too, of the increased number of schools, 
to prepare a set of graded books for use 
n the seven high grades; each book, 
moderate in cost, containing not only 
rogressive lessons in the elementary 
principles of music, illustrations and 
haracters and signs employed in musical 
\otation, but also pages with staff lines 
or transcription of songs, part exercises, 
scale forms, etc.” Subsequently, the three 
hooks in the series were published and 
“nearly all of the pupils in the various 
grades provided themselves with copies 
f the books.” 


It is noted that at this time there were 
hree teachers of music, Mr. Baker as 
irincipal, with two assistants. 


& 


In 1894 Superintendent Henry P. 
Emerson said: “A change which will 
prove of great advantage has been made 
n the manner of teaching music and 
lrawing. According to the new plan 
recommended by Mr. Baker) the special 
teachers lay out the work, instruct the 
eachers at the grade meetings, and visit 
the schools as often as possible to see 
hat the teaching is properly done. This 
s the method pursued in every large 
city in the United States, wherever music 
ind drawing are successfully taught. It 
vould cost the city $30,000 a year to pay 
a sufficient, number of special teachers 
to give direct instruction to the children 
with any satisfactory degree of success 
and thoroughness. There is no better au- 
thority on such a subject than Dr. Wil- 
liam T. Harris, United States Commis- 
sioner of Education. In his recent report 
to Congress on the condition of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, he 
says: ‘Another very important reflection 
forced itself on the attention of the Com- 
missioner and his assistants in this in- 
vestigation. Special teachers should 
rarely, if ever, be employed for any other 
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@ Those “unusual” but very necessary 
instruments, the alto and bass clarinets, are 
unusual only because they have been too 
expensive, in the right quality, for many school 
bands to provide. Now DuBois, one of the 
finest reed makers of all Europe, sends you 
these exceptionally fine instruments at really 
moderate prices. The DuBois line includes also 
the English horn and bassoon, along with clari- 
nets, oboe, flute, and piccolo, all scaling in 
quality high above their price tags. 

See your local music dealer, or write direct for 
fully illustrated and descriptive folder which will 
bring to you complete details of these contest- 
required instruments as made by DuBois, so 
ideally suited to the requirements and the buy- 
ing range of the school band and orchestra. 
This is an exceptional offering, and we want 
you fo know all abov* it. No obligation. Write 
today sure. 


CONTINENTAL MUSIC CO. 


Dept. 3245 630 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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purpose than to re-enforce the work of 
the regular teacher. The music teacher 
should instruct in new songs, correct bad 
tendencies, and chiefly by his lessons show 
the regular class teacher how to conduct 
the singing.’ 

“A special teacher cannot meet the 
pupils often enough to make any real 
progress. The chief business of a special 
teacher is to direct and inspire the regu- 
lar teacher. I do not look for ideal suc- 
cess the first year, because the teachers 
themselves need training in this special 
work. But the way to get good results 
in music and drawing is to start in on 
the right course, and then stick to it. 
With experience teachers will gain in 
ability to teach special subjects and the 
results will be more satisfactory every 


year.” 
* 


In 1895, Joseph Mischka, as Supervisor 
of Music, stated in his report to Super- 
intendent H. P. Emerson, that “up to the 
time of my appointment in 1894, instruc- 
tion in music in the schools consisted 
principally of rote singing, that is, singing 
by imitation, and but little was attempted 
in sight singing. Rote singing is analo- 
gous to talking, while sight singing is 
analogous to reading. As it is necessary 
for a teacher to talk with a class that 
the pupils may use their voices naturally 
and pleasantly, and to call out their 
imagination, it is necessary they shall 
have a proper amount of rote singing 
to the same end; but a teacher who did 
little else save ‘talking with her class 
would soon be obliged to give way to a 
more intelligent instructor. Thus the 
methods of the last forty years or more 
must, in the light of the new education, 
give way to the more advanced schemes, 
the demand for which this community 
has expressed.” 


What Mr. Mischka meant by the more 
advanced schemes, perhaps, can be gath- 
ered to some extent from this quotation 
made in his report to Superintendent 
Emerson in 1896: “Within the past year 
the material added is the First Reader 
of the Normal Music Course in the 
fourth, fifth, sixth and seventh grades, 
and the Second Reader of the same 
course in the eighth and ninth grades. 
The instructive and interesting exercises 
and songs in these books are greatly en- 
joyed by teachers and pupils, and under 
fairly favorable circumstances have en- 
abled both the latter to solve the prob- 
lems of tune and time, and to read in the 
ten keys employed in the course. In the 
first, second and third grades the work 
is largely by rote, beautiful nature songs, 
from a book entitled Child Life in Song, 
being taught ‘by ear’.” 

Again, in his fourth report: “The time 
has come, however, when more song work 
than hitherto given would stimulate the 
efforts of teacher and pupils all along the 
line, and I would therefore recommend 
the introduction of supplementary music 
of this character.” 


Several references are made by Mr. 
Mischka to his assistants, Mr. Hager, 
Miss Howard and Miss McConnell. We 
find also extensive reports of perform- 
ance by very large choruses on various 
occasions, including the G. A. R. en- 
campment with a chorus of 4,000 and a 
chorus of some 3,000 at the time of the 
Pan-American Exposition. 

And thus, in 1900, we find evidences of 
continued development in music teaching 
—and continued striving for improve- 
ment. But here we leave the story for 
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the next anniversary, for, while this 
hronicle of school music in Buffalo could 
carried on from the opening of the 
twentieth century to this date, the pur- 
ose of the writing has been served. Most 
eaders acquainted with recent and cur- 
ent history in this field will recall that 
\rthur J. Abbott served as music super- 
visor from 1911 to 1926, when William 
reach transferred from Winston-Salem 

» become Supervisor of Music. 

It is of more than passing significance 
that the coming Centennial Anniversary 
Festival, which will be fused with the 
iennial meeting of the Eastern Music 


Educators Conference, is also the one 
hundredth anniversary of the employment 
of the first superintendent in Buftalo— 
said to be the first superintendent engaged 
in the United States. It is of further 
significance that the present Superintend- 
ent of Schools, Dr. Robert T. Bapst, is 
General Chairman of the Festival and 
Convention Committee—an arrangement 
which is not only in keeping with the 
established custom of the United Confer- 
ences, but in full accord with the admin- 
istrative attitude toward and relationship 
to music in education maintained for one 
hundred years in Buffalo. ev. & 





Father Lach’s Boys’ Symphonic Band 





I THESE DAYS when the schools of our 
country are training amateur musicians 
m such an extensive scale, the question 
s often asked, What will these young 
eople do to continue their music after 
graduation? The organization of a band 
known as Father Lach’s Boys’ Symphonic 
Band is the answer given to this question 
vy the city of Whiting, Indiana. 


This Band, which has complete sym- 
honic band instrumentation, is composed 
‘f seventy members drawn from the 
resent Whiting High School Band, with 
nstrumentation balanced by a few post- 
eraduate and high-school players from 
Hammond, East Chicago, Gary, and Ho- 
art. Thus, Father Lach’s Boys’ Sym- 
ihonic Band affords an opportunity for 
he outstanding musicians of Whiting, as 
vell as those of neighboring cities, to 
ontinue their music activities with a 
igher degree of proficiency than was 
ossible while they were attending 
chool. The reason for this is that only 
ie finest of players are admitted to the 


> 


sand. 


How Banp WAs ORGANIZED 


Father Lach, who is pastor of the Im- 
naculate Conception Slovak Church in 
Vhiting, Indiana, organized a band in 
lis parochial grade school in 1928. In 
1931, Father Lach became so enthusias- 
tie over the success of his band that he 
took the organization on a tour of the 
-astern states, playing for various Slovak 
‘olonies in that region. As a result of 
the tour several bands were organized 
umong the Slovak people in the East. 
[he young musicians soon were gradu- 
ited from the eighth grade, after which 
they became members of the Whiting 
High School Band, under the direction 
of Adam P. Lesinsky, who came to Whit- 
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ing in 1931. By the summer of 1935 
most of the boys had been graduated from 
the Whiting High School. Shortly af- 
terward, Father Lach ciecided to reor- 
ganize his band and augment it with out- 
side players in order that these boys 
could continue to have an active part in 
music. It was this venture that brought 
Father Lach and Mr. Lesinsky together 
to form the band which is now known 
as Father Lach’s Boys’ Symphonic Band. 


Although the name of the Band might 
suggest that the personnel is Catholic, 
such is not the case. There are many 
non-Catholic members in the organiza- 
tion, although more than 50 per cent are 
Catholic. 


During the past two summer seasons, 
while the Whiting High School was not 
in session, Mr. Lesinsky devoted all his 
time to training the individual members 
of the band, and to holding sectional re- 
hearsals. Rehearsals are now being held 
regularly each Tuesday evening and Sun- 
day afternoon for a two-hour period. So, 
the Band, having developed a highly com- 
mendable quality of musicianship, has 
been booked for several concerts on art- 
ists’ series. It has appeared in joint 
concert with John McCormack at Gary, 
Indiana, and with Ernest Ericourt, the 
French pianist, at Indianapolis, eliciting 
the most favorable comment from the 
press on each occasion. 

After playing a few more concert en- 
gagements in the United States, Father 
Lach’s Boys’ Symphonic Band will make 
a European tour to include appearances 
in France, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia, 
Austria, Poland, Germany, Switzerland, 
Holland, Belgium, and Italy. The tour 
is scheduled for the 1937 summer season, 
and steamship reservations have been 
made accordingly. 





PUBLICATIONS 
of the M. E. N. C. 








Research Council Bulletins 
1Sc each. In quantities of ten or more 
10c each. 


No. 1—Standard Course of Study in 
Music and Training Courses for 
Supervisors. 

No. 3—Report on Study of Music In- 
struction in the Public Schools of the 
United States. 

No. 4—Report on Junior High Schools. 

No. 6—Report on Music in the One- 
Teacher Rural School. 

No. 9—*Standarads of Attainment for 
Sight Singing at the End of the Sixth 
Grade. 

No. 10—High School Music Credit 
Course. 


No. 12—Contests, Competition and Fes- 
tival Meets. 

No. 13—Newer Practices and Tendencies 
in Music Education. 

No. 14—Amateur Music. 

No. 15—Self-Survey for Schoo' Music 
Systems. 

No. 16—The Present Status of School 
Music Instruction. 

No. 17—**Music Rooms and Equipment. 

No. 18—Music Supervision in the Public 


hools. 
No. 19—A Course of Study in Music for 
Rural Schools. 


* Bulletin No. 9 is priced at $5.00 per 
hundred copies. 

** Bulletin 17 is priced at 25c per single 
copy; in quantities of ten or more, 
15c each, 





Official Committee Reports 


15c each. In quantities of ten or more, 
10c each. 

No. 1—1930 Report of the Committee on 
Vocal Affairs. 

No. 2—Course of Study in Music Appre- 
ciation for the First Six Grades. 

No. 3—Music Materials for Small In- 
strumental Ensembles — 900 titles, 
graded and classified. 





OTHER PAMPHLETS 


State and National School Band and 
Orchestra Contests (Music Lists and 
Rules—1937). Solo and Ensemble Con- 
tests (National Rules, Music Lists— 
1937). Issued by hool Band and 
Orchestra Ass’ns and M.E.N.C, Festi- 
vals and Contests Committee 15¢ 

Study Helps for Developing ‘“‘Discrim- 
inating Listening.” (Music Apprecia- 
tion Com.) 





YEARBOOK 


1914 to 1919 Volumes, each 

1920 to 1931 Volumes, each 

1932 to 1936 Volumes, each 

Out of Print: 1915, 1916, 1921 to 1923, 
inclusive and 1934. 





Music Educators Journal 


Subscription price, $1.00 per year. (Is- 
sued in September, October, December, 
February, March and May.) 





Any of the above publications may be 
secured by sending stamps or deh to 


MUSIC EDUCATORS 


NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
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1937's 


foremost band 
collection — 


Oh 
CLIPPER 
BAND BOOK 


Full of pep—vim—vigor, are the 36 well- 
known favorites contained in this new} 
book. Here is the most useful band folio | 
ever published—it'’s ideal for every occa- | 
sion and very easy to play. Price 30c, 
each part. Piano 50c. Send a postcard 
today for a free sample Solo Cornet part. 
You will be delighted with this book. 


EMIL ASCHER, INC., Publishers 
315 Fourth Ave. New York | 








John Worley 


Company 
MUSIC PRINTERS 


Engravers and 
Book Binders 


166-168 Terrace St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Devoted exclusively to the 
printing of music by every 
process. We furnish effective || 
designs and make titles by || 
all processes in one or more 
colors. We arrange tnusic, 
revise MSS. and secure copy- 
right if you desire. No order 
too small to receive attention. 








We photograph and print from 
manuscript and reproduce 
books of every kind. We make 
college and fraternal song books 











FREE SAM PLES | 
Mew Sax Music 


@ New series 4-part sax arrange- 
ments—exact duplicates of spe- 
cial arrangements used by Merle 
Johnston and his quartet. Improve 
blend, phrasing,rhythm, and dyna- 

your section. Fine for 
radio, concert, hotel, and in- 
termission numbers indance Mf 






programs, Postcard or let- 
ter brings free 4-part sam- 
ple excerpts for your sec- 
tion or quartet to try. 


Department 13A7 
Selmer “iNoiana’ 
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National School Band Association 





competition-festivals adopted at the 

national clinic is being most enthusi- 
astically received by those concerned. The 
temporary chairmen are entering ener- 
getically into their work and are receiving 
the finest kind of coéperation from state 
and district officials. The plan originally 
was intended to become operative in 1938, 
but as several of the regions asked for 
permission to inaugurate the system in 
1937, this was agreed upon. Five regions 
have now definitely planned for contests 
in 1937. A condensed report by regions 
follows. 


T= REGIONAL PLAN for the national 


Region No. 1 is the only one from 
which we did not receive definite word in 
time for this issue. A report of their 
activities will appear in the next issue. 


Region No. 2, which, under the revised 
boundary agreement, includes Iowa, and 
which has Gerald Prescott, director of 
bands at the University of Minnesota, as 
temporary chairman, reports interest and 
enthusiasm; a recent visit of the writer 
to that region corroborated this report. 
They do not plan to hold a contest in 
1937, but will perfect all details and start 
their activities with clinical work in the 
fall. 


Region No. 3, of which Ralph Rush, 
of Cleveland Heights, Ohio, is chairman, 
will not hold a contest this year. As 
host to the National School Orchestra 
Association, this region plans to give all 
the codperation possible toward making 
the final national contest an outstanding 
success. Mr. Rush is active in organizing 
his region, and we may expect an efh- 
ciently functioning regional board in this 
district in the near future. 


Region io. 4. Temporary Chairman 
Arthur R. Goranson, 120 Prospect St., 
Jamestown, New York, has taken active 
steps to organize this region. Like Region 
No. 3, they will not hold a contest this 
year but will encourage their soloists and 
ensembles to support the national compe- 
tition-festival at Columbus. Mr. Goranson 
finds the interest high, and reports to this 
office from various sections of his region 
indicate that this is the general feeling 
throughout the region. 


Region No. 5, of which Audre Stong, 
2051 Jefferson Drive, Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia, is temporary chairman, will not 
hold a contest in 1937. The principal ac- 
tivity in this region will be the festival 
held in Pasadena, May 13, 14 and 15. 
Mr. Stong has proceeded with the work 
of unifying and organizing the region, and 
will be ably assisted in this by Vesey 
Walker, president of the Southern Cali- 
fornia Bandmasters Association, LeRoy 
Allen, Los Angeles, California, and 
Fayette Noblet of San Francisco. We 
may expect the work in this region to be 
up to the California and West Coast 
standard. 


Region No. 6, Joe Berryman, regional 
chairman, reports that the competition 
festival for this region will be held at 
Oklahoma City, May 14 and 15. This 
event is well organized by experienced 
state officials and band directors, and we 
may expect them to set a high standard 
in their first contest. A bulletin of in- 
formation may be obtained by writing 
to Mr. Berryman at Fort Stockton, 


Texas. Judges thus far announced are: 
A. A. Harding, grea of Illinois ; 
William D. Revelli, University of Michi- 
gan; Boh Makovsky, Oklahoma A & M 
College; Frank Hladky, conductor Ok- 
lahoma A & M College Symphony Or- 
chestra; P. C. Conn, director Southern 
Methodist University Band; Milton Diet- 
rich, Oklahoma University; Frank Apelt, 
Oklahoma City. 


Region No. 7, Roy Martir of Green- 
wood, Mississippi, chairman, will hold a 
regional contest also on May 13, 14 and 
15 at Jackson, Mississippi. States in- 
cluded in this region are as follows: 
Arkansas, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and Mississippi. Mr. Martin 
is president of the Dixie Band and Or- 
chestra Association, which is responsible 
for stimulating much enthusiasm in the 
southern part of the United States. You 
may be sure that Mr. Martin will stage 
a contest which will uphold all of the 
national standards. For information write 
to Roy Martin, Box 125, Greenwood, 
Mississippi. 

Region No. 8, of which Ed Chenette 
of Tampa is chairman, will hold a 
regional contest this year. The tentative 
dates are June 6, 7 and 8, definite in- 
formation and the place to be announced 
later. For information, address Ed 
Chenette, 4220 Prairie Avenue, Miami 
Beach, Florida. 


Region No. 9, as announced in the 
previous issue of the JourNAL, will hold 
its competition festival at Lawrence, 
Kansas, May 6, 7 and 8. The University 
of Kansas will be host to the contest, 
which will replace the fine competitive 
festival staged at Lawrence for the past 
several years. (A regional contest for 
choruses will be combined with the band 
contest in this festival. See February 
Journa..) D. O. Wiley is local chairman, 
which is a guarantee that things will be 
handled satisfactorily to all concerned and 
that national standards will be upheld. 
Region No. 9 was the first one to become 
thoroughly organized and the first to posi- 
tively announce the holding of their fes- 
tival. Members of the board, who have 
met several times to perfect their plans 
are as follows: David T. Lawson, chair- 
man, Topeka, Kansas; Lytton S. Davis, 
secretary-treasurer, Omaha, Nebraska; 
Dean E. Douglass, vice-chairman, Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri; V. F. Parman, Dodge 
City, Kansas; Wilfred Schlager, Kansas 
City, Missouri; A. G. Harrell, Kearney, 
Nebraska; Donald E. Haley, Longmont, 
Colorado; Ronald Faulkner, Greeley, 
Colorado. 


Region No. 10, the latest region to be 
organized, with W. H. Terry, Hyrum, 
Utah, as permanent chairman, reports 
that they will hold a contest at Price, 
Utah, May 13, 14 and 15. The inter- 
mountain region, which Region No. 10 
comprises, has made enviable progress 
and is efficiently handling contests for 
this region. We know that the first na- 
tional regional contest will be the high 
light in their history. 

I want to compliment the regional offi- 
cers and the state officers who are work- 
ing with them for their enthusiastic co- 
6peration. The fine spirit shown and the 
efficient work done in developing the 
regional competition festivals to date, in- 
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dicates the wisdom of the National School 
Band Association in adopting the plan 
and insures a greater success than those 
who are responsible for it had dared to 
hope. 

Adjudicating 

As agreed at the national clinic when 
the regional plan was inaugurated, the 
adjudicating in all regions is to follow 
the outline of the American Bandmasters’ 
Standards of Adjudication, which has 
been officially adopted for all contests. It 
is hoped that in the interest of stand- 
ardization all state contests will rigidly 
adhere to this. It will be to the advantage 
of all participants in regional national 
contests, and represents the consensus of 
the best authorities on the North Ameri- 
can continent. Six comment sheets— 
namely, band or orchestra, solo or en- 
semble, sight reading, student director, 
marching, and drum major twirling— 
have been devised by specialists in these 
respective fields and may be purchased at 
cost by directors, state officials and re- 
gional contest managers from the head- 
quarters of the National School Band 
Association, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. 

I hope that every band director will 
secure a copy of the booklet, Standards 
of Adjudication, for use in training his 
band, so that all concerned can familiarize 
themselves with all details on which they 
will be judged. I hope every contest 
official will insist that every adjudicator 
be thoroughly acquainted with the book 
and its contents before he is permitted 
to officiate. Contest managers, directors 
and students are entitled to the considera- 
tion of an adjudicator so qualified. 

A. R. McAttister, President 


Virginia State Music Program 
Continued from page 68 

The teacher training institutions of the 
state are lending every possible support 
to the music program in order that a 
more effective corps of music teachers 
may be available to carry on this work 
in their own communities. 

Bringing the rich music folk lore of 
Virginia to the attention of its citizenry, 
so that it may be safe-guarded and passed 
on to the children in the schools, is an- 
other phase of the music program. 

It wiil of course be necessary to stress 
the needed musical equipment for the 
schools. It is our aim to have pianos, 
phonographs, radios, orchestral instru- 
ments, and worthy music books available 
for all schools that are at the present 
time lacking such materials. 

LutHer A. RICHMAN, 
Supervisor of Music, Virginia 


Northwest Washington Festival. The 
Northwest Washington music festival, 
sponsored by the Northwest Washing- 
ton Music Directors Association, will be 
held April 30 and May 1 at the Uni- 
versity of Washington, with probably 
twenty-five public schools participating. 
The festival includes competitions for 
band, orchestra, chorus, and _ instru- 
mental and vocal ensembles. Managing 
the festival is an executive committee 
with members as follows: W. H. Han- 
nah, Bremerton; W. H. Peterkin, Sum- 
ner—former president and secretary of 
the Association, respectively; N. Ken- 
neth Sather, Kent; and Walter Welke, 
of the University of Washington, Seat- 
tle—the present president and secretary, 
respectively, of the Association. Fur- 
ther information may be obtained by 
writing to any one of the above-men- 
tioned members of the executive com- 
mittee. 
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CHICAGO 


MICHIGAN BOULEVARD 
y7re TO EFF STREET 


Like European hotels of great repute, The Stevens 

is just outside the noisy central business district— 

yet but a few steps to wherever one wants to go 
in Chicago. Rooms with bath from $2.50. 




















Send me a 1936 Yearbook 


Oe ee et ee ee 


I enclose $1.75—the member’s special price [$2.50 to non-members]. 


OI am a Member of OI wish to become a member and include $3.00 
the M. E. N. C. for 1937 dues and Journal subscription. 


[Send with remittance to M. E. N. C., 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Suite 840, Chicago, Ill.] 
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eARMCHAIR GOSSIP 


By E. S. B. 





]’ America there has long been a 
movement in pursuit of culture. 
Some of us, in fact, are determined to 
get it if it kills us. Culture, being a 
by-product, however, rather than some- 
thing to be captured by main force, is 
often itself killed or badly mangled in 
the process. 

John Erskine, discussing “The Rise of 
Culture in the United States” in a speech 
recently printed in Music Clubs Maga- 
zine, has much to sav regarding the way 
we sow our seed of culture, and the 
consequent harvest. 

“To have the acquaintance of beauti- 
ful things, and not to be affected by 
them, is perhaps worse than never to 
have known them at all. . ‘ 

“T doubt if there is an educational sys- 
tem anywhere, even in Great Britain, 
which makes the effort we do to spread 
the knowledge of Shakespeare among 
the young. If I asked you, however, 
what Shakespearean influence you detect 
in American life, what evidence that 
any of the young ever heard of him, or 
read a line of his, what would you an- 
swer? 

“Of course some of us in each gen- 
eration will love the superb poetry, and 
be glad to have met the immortal char- 
acters, but is it good for the majority 
to develop the habit of meeting master- 
pieces without getting excited? 

“The trouble, I suspect, is that being 


overwhelmed by the quantity of cultural 
seeds, we have not invented the proper 
way of sowing them—that is, the method 


I have no 


” 


proper for our peculiar soil. 
doubt we shall invent it some day... . 
+ ft 

THE FEAR that radio would put an end 
to the use of phonograph records proves 
unfounded. On the contrary, the facts 
are, as Thomas P. McMahon says in 
Today, that “Music lovers all over the 
United States are buying more and more 
phonograph records—not only the 75- 
centers, but $2.00 records and $12.00 
albums of operas, whole symphonies.” 

Curiously enough, “Johann Sebastian 
Bach rings the cash register most often 
in America’s 4,000 record stores. . . . 
The credit for this classical comeback 
goes to the erstwhile death-dealing 
radio” which “has created a new audi- 
ence for the music of the masters by 
master musicians. 

“People who formerly bought Kiss 
Me Again now get the same thing by 
merely turning a dial. But to the mil- 
lions whose appetite has been newly 
whetted by occasionally hearing on the 
air Tschaikowsky’s Pathetique, records 
are the final answer, for they give great 
music when it is wanted.” 


+ f 


HeEaptnc the list of boners lately heard 
is the answer to an examination question 
attributed to a student at the New Eng- 
land Conservatory according to a Boston 
Transcript reprint from an item in the 
Conservatory monthly news magazine: 

“A sound vibration can only be heard 
when it makes a noise.” 

Neat, but not gaudy. 
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RECALLING President Roosevelt’s visit 
to South America in the early winter, 
one is reminded that the Americas are 
about to unite in matters artistic as well 
as politic. What is termed a First Fes- 
tival of Pan-American Chamber Music 
will be held in Mexico City next sum- 
mer from July 7 to 27. It is sponsored 
by the Committee on Cultural Relations 
with Latin America and _ Elizabeth 
Sprague Coolidge in connection with the 
Committee’s Twelfth Annual Seminar. 

The festival is under the direction of 
Carlos Chavez, composer and director of 
the Orquesta Sinfonica de Mexico, who 
was heard in the United States last 
spring as guest conductor with some of 
our most distinguished symphony orches- 


tras. 
+ f 


WALTER WINCHELL tells of an actor 
who was warned that if not careful he 
was likely to outsmart himself. To 
which he modestly replied: “Ah, go on, 
I could never be that smart.” 


+ ft 


THE Music in the concluding lines of 
Edwin Arlington Robinson’s “Tristram” 
is of itself sufficient justification for read- 
ing that magnificent poem. 

Isolt, “of the white hands” stands 
gazing across the water to the north, 
thinking of him whose ship will never 
come. Tristram is dead, and though he 
did not die for her, yet “he had been all, 
and would be always all there was for 
her . 

“And white birds everywhere, flying, and 
flying ; 

Alone, with her white face and her gray 
eyes, 

She watched them there till even her 
thoughts were white, 

And there was nothing alive but white 
birds flying, 

Flying, and always flying, and still fly- 
ing, 

And the white sunlight flashing on the 


sea. 
+ f 


REVIEWERS are generally acclaimed a 
hard-bitten lot, and not even the lure of 
a brilliant title augmented by so radiant 
a star as Gladys Swarthout can readily 
bend them from the critical path. 

“Champagne Waltz’! Where could 
be found anything more beguilingly rem- 
iniscent of gayety, romance and Alt 
Wien? Yet one commentator considers 
it “a heavy-footed musical, naively de- 
signed to combine the best features of 
jazz with those of the Viennese waltz . . 

“With an appealing tremble of her 
lower jaw, Miss Swarthout, smartly 
dressed, sings several songs. None of 
them is notable. Whatever merits 
‘Champagne Waltz’ possesses are de- 
pendent on the well-seasoned comic abil- 
ities of Jack Oakie. . . .” 


Vienna, where art thou? 


+ ft 


TALENT is built in solitude; character 
in the stream of the world.—Goethe. 


THE Late Arnold Bennett, eminent 
English writer, asserted that “If people 
only had the gift of knowing when they 
were bored and the courage to admit the 
fact when it was discovered, how many 
novelists, playwrights, poets, musicians 
and entertainers would be compelled to 
join the ranks of the unemployed!” 

And not only that. If half the people 
who are bored, and know it, would get 
a little mofe iron into their souls, they 
could do away with many of the head- 
aches which the more deadly social pas- 
times let them in for. 

How many genuinely happy faces do 
you see in any receiving line? And did 
you, yourself, ever honestly want to go 
down the line, grasping each more or 
less celebrated hand and mumbling inane 
greetings while you wonder how much 
longer you can hold on to that bleak, 
frozen smile that threatens to disfigure 
your tired face permanently? 

Where, too, is the fun in standing with 
a teacup balanced in your fist as you 
munch midget sandwiches and petit 
fours, at the same time making conver- 
sation with an equally uncomfortable fel- 
low-guest who wishes she could shake 
you off and sit down somewhere? 

If you are guest of honor, you must 
do your hostess proud by being a nice, 
respectable lion. But oh! the pity of 
those poor creatures who look you in the 
eye and try to say something kind 
about how they love your voice, your 
playing, or the things you write. You 
suffer for them. You suffer for your- 
self, too—your feet are killing you. 

Consider head tables. No matter how 
long they are, they never hold a fraction 
of the folk who think—and often rightly 
—that they should be sitting there. The 
puzzle is why anyone wants to, because 
there is absolutely no privacy in case 
you choke on a bone or wish to take an 
inconspicuous nap. Nothing less than 
your brightest, most attentive expression 
will do at the head table. 

One must grant that there are certain 
delights obtained from receptions, tea 
fights and banquets. Otherwise no one 
would endure them. Where else could 
we wear our best clothes and meet sucli 
interesting people? 

But if all these charms were piaced 
end to end so that they girdled the globe, 
they would still fail to match the rigors 
and mileage of the unnumbered canned 
peas, dull speeches, tedious music, and 
ghastly, soul-blighting chatter which only 
a Pollyanna could hope to enjoy or even 


tolerate. 
?- 


IN AN OPEN LETTER to the Londo: 
Daily Telegraph, read some time since 
but apropos of the season, one learns tha‘ 
“If you feel a head cold approaching try 
this simple method: stoop, untie your 
boot laces and tie them again. . . . The 
only people who are not cured by this 
method are those who consider it to 
stupid to be tried.” 

But suppose one is wearing spats or 
congress gaiters? 
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June 27 to August 23 at 
Beautiful Interlochen 


NATIONAL 
MUSIC CAMP 


INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGAN 


In a most appropriate nature setting at Interlochen, Michigan, a 
delightful season of music study, which noted artists and educators 
make amazingly simple, engrossingly interesting and surpassingly 


helpful. 
Perey Grainger 


Throughout the season a pianist-composer-conductor esteemed by the 
music lovers of every country—Percy Grainger—will conduct the high 
school band or orchestra daily. Students will benefit immeasurably 
by association with him and with other prominent faculty members 
and guest conductors. 


Outdoor Pleasures Mid Lakes and Timber ! 


Though work is made play at Interlochen, there’s plenty of recreation 
besides—such as tennis, boating, swimming and other outdoor pleas- 
ures. There isn’t a dull moment at Interlochen! There are junior 
cottages for junior high school students. The cost for the entire season 
is amazingly low! 


Dr. J. E. Mappy, 


SUPERVISORS 
Box 608, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


TEACHERS OF MUSIC 


Will you please send us names 
of students who might be inter- 
ested in attending the camp this Address 

season? “aie 


Name.............. 


5 a ee 
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PERCY GRAINGER 


SYMPHONY TRAINING 
BAND 
CHORUS 
OPERA 
RADIO BRODCASTING 
CONDUCTING 
COMPOSITION 
DRUM MAJORING 
ENSEMBLES 
LECTURES 
SIGHT READING 


— 





Please send me full information about the National Music Camp. 
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Ennis D. Davis, Secy-Treas. 
Members of Executive Board 








Calling the Roll of Conference Exhibitors 


OR MEMBERS of all firms engaged in the music business—publishers, dealers, manufacturers, etc.—who 
may chance to glance at this page, we are giving here a final summary of essential information about 
exhibit facilities at the six Sectional Conferences of music educators this spring. 


If your firm has not yet made arrangements to display its wares at these important meetings, apply 
at once to the Music Education Exhibitors Association, Suite 840, Sixty-Four East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, 
Illinois. Early applications indicate a practical sell-out of exhibit space by Conference time, but those who 
apply within the next few days can still be accommodated at most of the meetings. 


Given below are the names, dates, cities, hotels and Exhibitors Association officials in charge of 
exhibits at each Conference; also a list of the firms which will have displays at each meeting (CW—California- 
Western Conference; E—Eastern Conference; NC—North Central Conference; NW—Northwest Conference; 
S—Southern Conference; SW—Southwestern Conference). 


March 3-6, Southern, Hotel Jefferson, Columbia, S. C 
March 11-13, Southwestern, Hotel Mayo, Tulsa, Okla 


March 21-24, California-Western, Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, Cal 


March 28-31, Northwest, Hotel Multnomah, Portland, Ore 
April 4-9, North Central, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn 
April 13-17, Eastern, Statler Hotel, Buffalo, N. Y 


American Book Company....... E, NC, SW 
Amsco Music Sales Company. Inc....E, NC 
Augsburg Publishing House 

Cc. C. Birchard & Co..CW, E, NC, NW, S, SW 
Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc.......... E, NC 
Boston Music Company...... E, NC, S, SW 


The John Church Company 
Cw, E, NC, NW, S, SW 


Clark-Brewer Teachers Agency....NC,SW 
M. M. Cole Publishing Company... .E, NC 
SG, G Gees Bbc c cccccccvves E, NC, S, SW 
Denton, Cottier & Daniels, Inc 
Oliver Ditson Company 

Cw, E, NC, NW, S, SW 
The Etude Music Magazine 

Cw, E, NC, NW, S, SW 
Carl Fischer, Inc....CW,E, NC, NW,S,SW 
J. Flachor & Bro... 2... ccccccsccccsecee E 
H. T. FitzSimons Company 
Harold Flammer, Inc 
Sam Fox Publishing Company 

Cw, E, NC, NW, SW 


Gamble Hinged Music Company 
W 


The J. K. Gill Company 
Ginn and Company.CW, E, NC, NW,S,SW 


The Fred Gretsch Mfg. Company 
Henry Grobe Company 
H & L Music Company 
Hall & McCreary Company 
Cw, E, NC, NW,S, SW 
William S. Haynes Company 
Hinds, Hayden & Eldredge, Inc. 
M. Hohner, Inc 
Jenkins Music Company 
Neil A. Kjos Music Company 
Lorenz Publishing Company....CW,E, NC 
Ludwig & Ludwig 
Lyon & Healy 
The Martin Band lustrument 
DY cvcctiaktnaneeseed E, NC, SW 
Miessner Institute of Music 
Music Service 
Music Teachers Placement Service 
Myers & Carrington 
National Broadcasting Co. 
CW, E, NC, NW, S, SW 
Geoffrey O'Hara 
Pan-American Band Instrument & 


Ennis D. Davis 
Earl L. Hadley 
Arthur A. Hauser 
Arthur A. Hauser 
Robert A. Schmitt 
Nelson M. Jansky 


Theodore Presser Company 
CW, E, NC, NW, S, SW 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


....CW, E, NC, NW,S, SW 


Paul A. Schmitt Music Company 
Cw, NC, NW, SW 


Sherman, Clay & Co 
Silver Burdett Company 

Cw, E, NC, NW, S, SW 
Standard School Broadcasts 
Clayton F. Summy Company 
Gordon V. Thompson Company 
Uniforms by Ostwald 
Victor Publishing Co. .............. E, SW 
Waters and Ross ° 
The Willis Music Company. .E, NC,S,SW 
M. Witmark & Sons (Donation, no exhibit) 
The B. F. Wood Music Company 

CW. E, NC, NW, S, SW 
The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company .E, NC, SW 
York Band Instrument Company.E, NC, SW 





ATTEND ANNUAL MEETING! 


i) 


Announcement is made from the office of Joseph A. Fischer, President, M. E. 
E. A., of the annual dinner meeting to take place on the evening of Wednesday, 
April 14, at the Statler Hotel, Buffalo, during the Eastern Conference. All 
members of the Music Education Exhibitors Association are urged to arrange 
their plans so that they can attend. Further details will be announced Iater. 
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